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THE PAST 


The past provides mankind’s chief satisfaction. 
The present is never satisfactory, it is forever 
full of cares and worries. Man is rarely happy 
in the present, he is always looking backward or 
forward. Of the future we know nothing, it is 
ever a wild guess. But the past is secure, no 
power in heaven or earth can change a jot of 
it. It is written, and so it must remain, forever 
and forever. So we can open the pages of the 
past and read them with satisfaction, the pages 
are always there, exactly the same, we need 
have no fear that they will be changed. If we 
find sorrow there, time has softened it, if there 
is happiness the joy is secure, it cannot be taken 
away. The past is man’s most priceless posses- 
sion and memories are the most substantial 
things that men possess. 








FOREWORD ~ 


It should be thoroughly understood that this book 
does not pretend to be a history. The outstanding his- 
torical events which took place in the early days of 
Warren County have been ably gathered and written 
years ago. If the reader discovers that some of the most 
prominent happenings in the history of the country have 
been entirely omitted or but casually mentioned here it 
is hoped he will remember that this volumn makes no 
pretense at being a history in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but rather a collection of the picturesque and ro- 
mantic happenings of the region, since the early days of 
the white man. 


It has been said that “History is a skeleton which 
only literature can clothe with life and feeling.’ A mere 
catalog of happenings is a priceless record, but it paints 
for us no complete picture of the past. To add some 
color to things already set down, to rescue from oblivion 
many true tales never before written is the avowed ob- 
ject of this volumn. Warren County is particularly 
rich in romance of the past. Since La Salle, supposedly 
the first white man ever to set eyes on the region of 
Warren County, came traveling down the Allegheny in 
his canoe; since his countryman Celeron de Bienville 
made his famous canoe trip down the Conewango many 
interesting men and women have lived and died among 
our favored hills of Warren County. 


Studying the lives of some of these sturdy pioneers 
who hewed their homes in the wilderness, the men who 
built the first churches and schoolhouses and rude log 
bridges which spanned the smaller streams, one wonders 
at times if such men now exist anywhere. How hard 
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they worked, those men and women who struggled to 
rear their families here in Warren County when great, 
virgin forests clothed all the hills and valleys and life 
smelled of woodsmoke, pine chips, the steam of the great 
iron kettle bubbling in the open fireplace, and, sometimes, 
gunpowder! The business of living was a serious one, 
the day’s work began with daybreak, or before. 


Men walked unbelievable distances, carried tremen- 
dous loads, endured hardships as a common part of the 
day’s work. Yet life must have been full of hope, there 
was a fine virility among the pioneers that made exis- 
tence a thing worth fighting hard for. It seems that 
boredom rarely lives on bare board floors and ennui is 
unknown in the home whose center of sustenance is a 
big iron kettle hung in a stone fireplace. Life was raw 
and hard in many ways in those pioneer times in War- 
ren County when axes were ringing in the forest, the tall 
pines crashed and the winding waters of the Allegheny 
were carrying countless rafts of logs and lumber to the 
expanding markets of the south and west. It was work, 
work, work for the early settlers, and yet, as we look 
back into those fast fading days of the great forests 
through the memories of men and women still living, we 
catch a glimpse of a vivid freshness that permeated life, 
a tremendous faith and interest in existence not encoun- 
tered in these modern times. Men labored through long, 
solitary days in the forest, felling trees, clearing the land 
with high hope in their hearts. Women sang at their 
wool carding and candle making, while they knitted 
sturdy gray stockings for the children to wear on snow- 
drifted trudgings to the log schoolhouse, often miles 
away. Hardship there was a-plenty, yet the vision 
seemed never to perish from the people. 
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Babies were born in woodland cabins without the aid 
of a doctor. Many women had their dried bundles of 
herbs and roots hanging near the open fireplace and in 
the great iron kettle were boiled and brewed such herba- 
ceous remedies as occasion called for. And somewhere 
in the neighborhood there was always an old woman 
who “knew the herbs” and would come for a considera- 
tion, or without one, and minister to the. sick. 


Rugged honesty existed in a high degree among the 
early homemakers in Warren County. Extensive pieces 
of land were often sold without the stroke of a pen. John 
Brown would say to John Davis, “I would like to buy 
two hundred acres of that land of yours along the creek. 
I have no money now but I can pay you something at the 
end of a year.” And the land would be surveyed, or per- 
haps “stepped off”, the deal considered closed and pay- 
ment never doubted. It was pretty well back when busi- 
ness was done that way in Warren County, yet such 
deals were made within the memories of men living in 
this year of 1930. 


It seems natural to clothe the past in mists of ro- 
mance that obscure the harshness we know existed. Man- 
kind is inclined to look backward and forward rather 
than at the present, vesting both past and future with a 
glamour born, in one case of kindly memory which is 
prone to forget the unpleasant, in the other of that hope 
which springs eternal in the human breast. Yet it is un- 
deniable that the blue wood smoke that went curling up 
from Warren County’s pioneer cabins to go floating off 
through the endless green forests was full of romance 
and the picturesque. To catch some of that romance, to 
picture the picturesque is the aim of this book. 
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The stories set down here have been gathered with 
infinite pains from the four corners of the county with 
occasional excursions over the lines, as in the case of 
Teddy Collins who had many dealings in Warren County 
though he never lived here. Other incidents for which 
the county lines were crossed have been deemed worthy 
of inclusion because of their associations with Warren 
County. 


Certain chapters have been written in story form be- 
cause this style of presentation seemed best adapted to 
them. These little narratives have been carefully built 
up from actual facts, verified so far as possible in every 
case. The book is a sincere attempt to portray the life 
of early days in Warren County. 





OLD TIME TALES 


How Far Back 


In writing a book of historical nature the question 
inevitably arises, “How far back shall it begin?’ When 
one consults popular opinion concerning the matter, it is 
at once discovered that no two people have quite the 
same idea as to just how far back a history should begin, 
or attempt to begin. Some believe that a century is far 
enough back, others think one hundred and fifty years is 
about the proper distance to back-track on the flying 
feet of Father Time. Still others contend that any his- 
torical book dealing with the development of Warren 
County should go back into the days of the Indians, 
“the original inhabitants.” But when you investigate 
you find that the Indians, in spite of the fact that they 
held the property for quite some time, were hardly “the 
original inhabitants.” 


When the great chiefs of the Six Nations flourished 
in all the gaudy glory of their paint and feathers the land 
had already changed hands a number of times. The 
Mound Builders, humble folk that they were, had an 
American ancestry leading straight back to the soil, and 
into it. While officers of the D.A.M.B. (Daughters of 
the American Mound Builders) read long essays, etched 
on stone tablets, proving they were the Original Fami- 
lies, the evidence seems to indicate the Mound folk were 
mere moderns, following in line with a long procession 
that moves forever into the murky mists of time. It 
would be nice if we knew just who was the first resident 
of this favored space on the earth, just now known as 
Warren County; it would be most interesting to know 
how he looked, what he wore, if anything. If we could 
know a little something of that first resident’s life, his 
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love affairs, his views on the younger generation, his 
attitude toward prohibition—how very interesting it 
would certainly be, what helpful light it might throw on 
some of our own, present day problems. 


He must certainly have been here, that earliest human 
resident of the county, perhaps peeping from a mound 
on Bunker Hill, possibly dwelling in a tree-top home in 
the high branches of some variety of tree all unknown to 
arborists today. If we could but produce a picture of 
our first resident on this page, what a priceless thing it 
would be, we might be amazed at his strong resemblance 
to the man of today. But he is far gone, that first human 
who had his habitation here, and these same hills and 
valleys that knew him well tell no tales concerning him. 
A strange stone relic here and there, instruments known 
to antedate the Indian, bits of clay vessels,—but then, 
these things may not have belonged to the first inhabi- 
tant, they may have come thousands of years after. No, 
we can capture no hint of who or what he was, he is van- 
ished as completely as the great green glaciers that 
ploughed their way through our valleys, rather he is 
much more gone for the slow-moving glaciers left their 
unmistakable trails, while our first inhabitant left noth- 
ing at all in the way of lasting traces when he and his 
kin faded into the unfathomable past. 


How far back to go in beginning a history? Opinion 
is so varied on the matter the only safe course seems to 
be to go back to the beginning. And what was the be- 
ginning? It would be easy to believe our own Warren 
County might be the site of the original Garden of Eden, 
never satisfactorily located by historians. Might it not 
be here as possibly as somewhere else? The Fundamen- 
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talists would like to have a book begun with the creation, 
that would be far enough back for them. 


But then you have the Evolutionists to deal with; 
they would say the story of the creation was figurative 
or symbolic and the real beginning much farther back. 
But when you go farther back to begin your book you 
encounter more trouble, you encounter two schools of 
creation, each with plenty of enthusiastic supporters who 
know they are right. Supporters of the nebular hy pothe- 
sis invented by Mr. Swedenborg and further elaborated 
and patented by Kant, Herschel and Laplace are divided 
into two schools and these schools are subdivided to suit 
individual taste creations. But the nebular hypothesis, 
which supposes this earth was originally formed from 
whirling vapors which gathered unto themselves solidity 
as they spun through space seems to be the commonly 
accepted theory of men who have a scientific turn of 
mind; they are pretty well agreed on it. This being the 
case it has been decided to begin this history of Warren 
County with the creation of the earth, under the rules 
and regulations of the nebular hypothesis. This ought 
to satisfy the people who have said, “You ought to go 
back farther.” We shall begin with the nebular hy pothe- 
sis and work up. If anyone wants to go farther back 
than that they will have to do the looking up of data 
for themselves, the gathering of details would take more 
time than we have to spare. 


The Beginning of Warren County 


Sometime in the beginnings of eternity the solar sys- 
tem existed as a nebula composed of vapors which, spin- 
ning and whirling in the vast vaults of space, gathered to 
themselves solidity and became the sun and planets. As 
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our earth took form from the mists, Warren County un- 
doubtedly was born with it, though not recognizable at 
the time, except by experts. 


In order not to burden our reader with the details of 
all that came between, Mr. Einstein has recently esti- 
mated this stretch of time as something like one hundred 
million years, we will at once bring him up to the good 
year 1749, when the white man’s history began in War- 
ren County. In that year Captain Bienville de Celeron, 
with a party of gentlemen friends composed of French 
and Indians, came down the Conewango to the Allegheny, 
landed on the south bank of the river, and buried a 
leaden plate declaring the sovereignty of the King of 
France. Celeron then passed on down the river and out 
of Warren County’s history. He had obligingly left his 
name for use of a nearby summer resort. 


OLDY TIME LALES 





When Col. Drake Drove to Warren 


The afternoon of August 14, 1859, a man driving a 
bay horse hitched to a buggy, came into Warren from 
the west, came jogging down the long, dusty street past 
the Carver House, by rows of tethered rafts lying along 
the north bank of the river, on down to Andrew Hert- 
zel’s blacksmith shop on the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, some hundred yards west of Market Street. 
The horse looked tired, the buggy was heavily covered 
with white dust, evidently the rig had come a long way. 
The man in the buggy wore a black felt hat, black trou- 
sers with neat leather boots inside them. He was rather 
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frail looking, with intense, dark eyes and a black bushy 
beard. His coat was off, folded over the seat, his brown 
suspenders showing. The man was E. L. Drake, an ob- 
scure Justice of the Peace in the little saw-mill town of 
Titusville, thirty-eight miles away. He had with him in 
the back of his buggy two pieces of steel wrapped in a 
piece of bagging, the tools to be used in drilling the 
Drake Well. He wanted them drawn out by Andrew 
Hertzel; had heard Hertzel was one of the best black- 
smiths in the country. E. L. Drake, Justice of the Peace, 
a very poor man, recently refused credit for a small 
amount of groceries in his home town, was about to do 
something which would be heralded around the world 
and write his name everlastingly in the tremendous his- 
tory of industrial development. 


Drake alighted from his high-wheeled buggy, stamped 
the dust of the highway from his clothes, led the bay 
horse over into a shady spot, took a rope halter from the 
back of the rig and, removing the bridle, tied the nag. 
He then lifted a small bag of oats from his buggy, bor- 
rowed a pail at the blacksmith shop and gave the bay 
horse his dinner. It cost more to have a horse fed at a 
livery barn than it did to buy the oats and feed him 
yourself, 


Drake had left Titusville the evening before, driven 
the bay as far as Pittsfield, put up for the night in the 
tavern run by Jack Foster in the little town at the join- 
ing of the two Brokenstraws and come on to Warren in 
the morning, after a business call in Irvine. 


The two bitts had been made in the rough by a black- 
smith near Titusville, Drake had brought them all the 
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way to Warren himself to the famous forge of Andrew 
Hertzel. He wanted them just exactly right. 


Warren was very much a river town that hot August 
day in 1859. There were cooper shops and wagon shops 
and general stores which sold practically all the human 
necessities of the times; from calico prints at twenty 
cents a yard to good tallow candles a eight cents a 
pound, to very fair Monongahela rye whiskey at 
two shillings a gallon, bring your own jug. The ringing, 
hollow sound of industrious hammering on barrels came 
from the cooper shop, the wagon factory was busy, but 
there was little moving in the stores, Warren was taking 
things rather easy this warm August afternoon. 


Large round coils of strong manila rope used as raft- 
ing lines lay in many of the stores as well as axe heads, 
with home-made hickory helves whittled out beautifully 
smooth by the Indians. Few men around Warren could 
make an axe helve like Big John, the Seneca, who used 
to bring large bundles of helves, tied around with bark 
rope, down the river in his canoe. And there were other 
Indians who made superb axe handles, tough as whale 
bone, straight-grained and clean-white. They knew how 
to select the hickory, just when to cut it and how to 
season the wood. 


Drake, looking about among the Warren stores that 
day while his horse stood hitched down at Andrew Hert- 
zel’s shop might have bought a dozen fresh country eggs 
for eight cents, a pair of leather gloves for two shillings, 
a felt hat such as he was wearing for two dollars, a fine 
muzzle loading rifle for twenty dollars or a paisley shawl 
for his wife for forty dollars. 


It had been a busy morning, that August day in 
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the momentous year of 1859 when Drake with two small 
steel tools in the back of his high-wheeled buggy, and 
one great dream in his head, drove into Warren and up 
to the door of Andrew Hertzel’s shop. Early in the day 
Andy Ludlow had come jingling up, driving his spirited 
black team with the famous silver-trimmed harness. The 
off mare had cast a shoe, he wanted a new one driven in 
a hurry for he was on his way to Dunkirk on important 
business. A farmer whose ox was in the sling, hanging 
helplessly and waiting for his two hind shoes, gave way 
to the dashing Ludlow, since he was such a fine gentle- 
man and in so great a hurry, granting the blacksmith and 
his apprentice, young John Gilfillen, permission to shoe 
Ludlow’s mare while the ox waited, in suspense. 


The appearance of Ludlow, his prancing team and 
the silver-buckled harness had drawn a small crowd 
around the smithy door. A man famous for his dashing 
exploits, including a liberal spending of money, a splen- 
did team of high-stepping horses, and then of course the 
silver-trimmed harness, the only set of its kind in all 
western Pennsylvania, was all this not enough to draw 
a crowd at the blacksmith shop in Warren on a quiet 
August morning in 1859? 


The acrid odor of singeing hoof came with a spiral of 
bluish smoke as Hertzel fitted the shoe with deft hands 
while young Gilfillen pumped the leathern bellows. Soon 
the shoe was nailed, the mare stood back to the pole, 
Andy Ludlow drove away in a cloud of dust while a 
cheer went up from the group around the door. The 
blacksmith went back to his suspended ox, hanging all 
four feet off the floor in a heavy frame with a broad band 
that went under the belly of the animal. 
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It was a particularly strong, sturdy ox frame, made 
of hewn white oak by S. J. Page, an expert at such car- 
pentry. Many a heavy ox had been swung up with its 
crank and windlass; it was capable of a tremendous load. 
Sometimes the broad-borned oxen, peacable and drowsy 
enough as they shouldered slowly along the road be- 
came wild and unruly when brought to the blacksmiths. 
They sometimes kicked and bellowed and occasionally 
used their horns, but it was of no use once they were 
driven into Andrew Hertzel’s heavy ox frame and the 
broad belt brought around their bellies. Up they went, 
grunting and kicking, just far enough to prevent their 
striking the floor, and struggles were worse than futile. 


Ox shoes were not at all like horse shoes, they were 
two little plates of iron, quite separate from each other 
except in special cases. They were well suited to the 
cloven feet of the oxen which hauled the pioneer loads 
in Warren County. Prices for shoeing oxen at Andrew 
Hertzel’s blacksmith shop were three dollars for 
“straight” shoes, four dollars for crochet shoes. Horse- 
shoeing was one dollar and twenty-five cents per horse, 
or thirty-one cents per shoe. 


A day’s work was a day’s work in the good year of 
1859 when Drake drove into Warren with his unfinished 
drilling tools. In summer, work began in the Hertzel 
shop at five in the morning and lasted till seven in the 
evening, with reasonable time off for dinner at eleven- 
thirty and supper along about five-thirty. Winter work- 
ing hours were from six in the morning till eight at 
night. So the anvil had been ringing and the big, dusty 
bellows sending up showers of sparks since five in the 
morning, that day when Drake drove up, hitched and fed 
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his horse and inquired about a good eating place that 
was “reasonable”. 


John Gesselbrecht was a worker in the Hertzel shop, 
he was considered a good man at the anvil and shaped 
many a piece of iron for fitting up the sawmills which 
were droning everywhere in the Warren County woods 
just then. John Stahl was a partner of Andrew Hert- 
zel’s in the blacksmith business. 


Hertzel was beginning to be greatly interested in the 
idea of curbing the liquor traffic throughout the country. 
Whiskey was too free, there was too much drunkeness, 
too many drunkard’s families in poverty. Hertzel and 
John Stahl used to argue about it, there was much talk 
in the shop of some sort of prohibition, some cutting 
down of the liquor business. Once there was a long, hot 
argument around the anvil about quitting time; all the 
loafers, every man there except Hertzel argued in favor 
of whiskey. When the men finally filed out of the place 
Hertzel shut the big doors with a slam, “Some day,’ he 
exclaimed, “this country will be as tight shut against the 
liquor traffic as these doors.” The doors closed, but they 
did not fit so awfully tight. In his later life Andrew 
Hertzel was to tour the countryside with Hiram An- 
drews of Garland, the two men vitally interested, talking, 
organizing, giving their time and money for the great 
cause of prohibition. 


Once Hertzel and Stahl made a powerful machine 
with windlasses, rachets, cogs and levers designed for 
pulling large stumps and pushing over trees. The ma- 
chine was made for Roy Stone who used it successfully 
in clearing land. 


John Gilfillen remembers he had just helped shoe a 
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red and white ox team for a farmer up Sugar Grove way 
when Drake came to the shop with his drilling tools to 
have them drawn out. 


The man who was about to stir excitement through- 
out the length and breadth of the land and eventually 
make his name known in the oil industry around the 
world, the man who was to be the means of making the 
first oil millionaires and the world’s richest man, ate his 
dinner in some inexpensive place in Warren that day, 
not at one of the better hotels. A hearty meal with meat 
could be had for twenty cents, a very fair one, called a 
“short order” might be had for fifteen cents. Either was 
considered enough to satisfy the appetite of a raftsman. 
A glass of whiskey could be bought at the Carver House 
for five cents. Cheaper whiskey sold for three cents a 
glass over the Carver bar and many a good citizen of 
Warren found it inconvenient to pay cash, even with 
prices so small, and had his drinks “chalked up”, charged 
against him in a bar book existing in Warren today. 


Drake came back to the blacksmith shop immediately 
after dinner to watch the drawing-out of his two bitts. 
They were four inches by one and one-fourth, and four 
inches by seven-eighths. Andrew Hertzel held the tools 
and John Gilfillen struck. And while the oil well tools 
whose chugging was to be heard ’round the world were 
being shaped and sized in Warren there was much good 
natured chaff among the men in Hertzel’s shop. 


“What you drilling for, anyhow, Drake?” 


“O, going to drill a salt well, maybe. Folks haven’t 
got enough salt up around Titusville.” 

“Salt, eh! Now you wouldn’t be thinking of drilling 
a well for oil, would you?” 
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“Oil, oil, who said anything about drilling for oil. 
Say boys, I’m just drilling for anything I can strike; just 
drilling a hole in the ground. You sure that big bitt is 
not over one-and-a-quarter?” 


Drake lit a Pittsburgh-made cigar, a cheap smoke 
popular among the men of Western Pennsylvania at the 
time, a forerunner and first cousin of the famous “Pitts- 
burgh Stogie” which was to come later on. Drake lit his 
smoke with a long splinter of pine wood stuck in the 
glowing forge. He sat down on a couple of ox yokes 
which were in the shop to be ironed, puffed and watched 
the blacksmiths pound. 


About four o’clock the two bitts were finished, two 
pieces of bluish steel, covered with hammer marks. 
Dipped in the blacksmith’s tub they made a sharp hiss 
and sent up a puff of steam. When they were cooled 
John Gilfillen put them in the front of Drake’s buggy at 
the owner’s direction. Those precious tools were to be 
kept in sight of the driver all the time, no taking chances 
on losing those tools, or having them stolen. 


E. L. Drake, with nation-wide fame awaiting him only 
two weeks ahead drove out of Warren with his bay horse 
and the dusty buggy, and the two bluish bitts in the 
bottom of it, started the slow, jogging journey back to 
Titusville. That day he made it only as far as Youngs- 
ville, stopping overnight at John Siggins’ Fairmont 
House. Thus the skilled hands of a Warren man whose 
name is venerated in the community in which he lived 
and died, shaped the tools used in the world’s first oil 
well; had to do with the beginning of one of the world’s 
greatest industries. 
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First Oil Well in Warren County 


On Monday afternoon of August 30, 1859, a man 
came riding a roan horse across the hills and through 
the woods from Titusville to Tidioute. He had wonder- 
ful news for the little town on the Allegheny, news that 
was to ultimately make tremendous history in the whole 
region. William H. Henderson of Titusville had ridden 
over to Tidioute to tell his friends that Drake had 
struck oil in his well the day before, and all the country- 
side was already flocking to the spot to see the world’s 
first oil well. 


Tidioute had not yet been made a borough in that 
eventful year of 1859, and would not be till three years 
had passed. It was a quiet little river town without a 
railroad or a bridge. An accumulation of rafts and a 
number of broad bottomed keel boats were tied up in the 
river, awaiting higher water. No one paid any particular 
attention to the man on the roan horse as he rode into 
Tidioute that bright afternoon in late August, his horse 
kicking up soft clots of dust as it lifted its feet. There 
was, of course, no especial reason why anyone should 
take particular note of the traveler, men on horse back 
riding out of the woods were common enough in those 
days. 


The first man hailed by the rider as he came down 
the street was Justice of the Peace R. H. Morrison who 
stood in his shirtsleeves on the plank sidewalk in front 
of a small store talking with Joseph and Perry McGee. 
Henderson knew the justice of the peace and saluted 
him with a wave of the hand, remarking first of all on 
the dry August weather. Then in a few minutes Tidi- 
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oute had the news of the Drake Well, scarce fifteen miles 
away. The news ran through the village quickly. That 
evening there was much excited talk around Tidioute 
supper tables,—an oil well had been struck at Titusville; 
—if there was oil at Titusville,——why not at Tidioute,— 
Titusville was just over the hill. Were there not several 
oil springs in the vicinity of the town? 


But talking about oil and drilling for it are two dif- 
ferent things, especially when no tools for drilling are 
available, nor a man anywhere who had ever drilled an 
oil well. So there was no mad rush by the entire town 
to put down oil wells. 


There was, however, a young man in Tidioute whose 
splendid lineage traced across the sea to an island on 
the south coast of France, who took an exceeding great 
interest in the oil news from Titusville. J. L. Grandin, 
employed in his father’s store had seen Henderson ride 
into town, been one of the first to hear the news he car- 
ried, and had done some thinking. 


Young Grandin saw possibilities in the hills which 
had been robbed of their rich wealth of timber, the high, 
towering hills that lift their huge shoulders against the 
sky above Tidioute as if to shelter it from the west 
winds. He knew of an oil spring on the Campbell farm. 
He bought the farm. It was on Gordon Run. 


Next morning Grandin called on H. H. Dennis in his 
workshop on the main street of the village. Dennis was 
a man of great skill as a mechanic and mill-wright. 
Grandin sat down on a sawhorse and talked with Dennis 
about drilling a well “right in the middle of the spring.” 
He asked him if he could make the tools and drill the 
well, a man’s size job, certainly. 
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Dennis, leaning on his hammer and looking out the 
window said he guessed he could do it if anybody could. 
Thus the contract was made for the first well at Tidi- 
oute, the second in the oil regions. 


Work was commenced immediately and a twenty- 
foot derrick erected by placing four scantlings upright. 
A spring pole was procured and set in place. The oil 
spring was dug down to the rock, and everything ne- 
cessary for the drilling of Warren County’s first oil 
well that could be obtained was placed at the disposal 
of Dennis. With the old style “Churn drill’ used for 
blasting as a model, the mill-wright set about the diffi- 
cult problem of making an apparatus that would sink a 
drill a hundred or more feet through solid rock. 


The resourceful Dennis secured a bar of inch- 
and-a-quarter iron, three feet in length, and from this 
fashioned a drilling tool on his anvil. One end of the 
bar was flattened to form a cutting bitt, two and a half 
inches in breadth, the diameter of the hole to be drilled. 
In the upper end of the iron bar he made a socket which 
held a tempered piece of round iron, keyed securely in 
place. This part of the drill had to be lengthened as the 
depth required. Two or three times a day, as the drill- 
ing progressed, the bar had to be removed from the hole, 
the key cut off and the bar readjusted. The motive power 
for this primitive well was furnished by the men who 
drew down the hickory spring pole, and released it. The 
well in the spring in Gordon Hollow was “kicked down”, 
in the vernacular of the day. 


Before the first rush of sight seers at the Drake Well 
had subsided; the bitt in the Grandin well at Tidioute 
was biting the rock, nibbling, one might say, for it was 
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slow business drilling solid Warren County rock with a 
bobbing spring pole. By the first of October Dennis 
had got his drill down to a depth of 134 feet. The 
Drake well had found petroleum at a depth of only 
seventy feet; Grandin and his able mechanic Dennis be- 
gan to wonder why they did not encounter oil. As 
Jimmy Flannigan, the keel boat pusher remarked, “Sure, 
if it’s spring water they’re after, couldn’t they jist have 
poiped it down?” 


It was finally decided to procure a pump and see 
what could be done to draw the oil to the surface. 
Copper tubing to fit the hole was ordered from Pitts- 
burgh. In a few days the promoters learned their well 
hole was too small by nearly one-half! If they were 
going to pump it the diameter must be four inches. 


Grandin may have been discouraged, but he was not 
disheartened. Obstacles are only stimulants to men 
made of the right stuff. He decided to visit the Drake 
Well at Titusville and take Dennis with him. He wanted 
to learn something about drilling oil wells. So the two 
men set out early next morning on horseback. On ar- 
riving at the spot Drake had made famous they found 
the earth trampled by multitudes, the well closely board- 
ed up and surrounded by guards. The information bu- 
reau had not yet been installed. The Tidioute men rode 
home across the hills, no less determined to drill a suc- 
cessful oil well. 


Drilling in the spring in Gordon Hollow was sus- 
pended for a time, but Dennis just naturally couldn’t 
keep away from that hole. While coming from a walk 
up that way he found “just what he wanted.” It was a 
discarded tram car axle. It was six feet in length, two 
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inches in diameter, made of fine old-fashioned wrought 
iron. The thing would weigh nearly one hundred pounds. 


Dennis demonstrated his genius by transforming the 
old axle into a first class reamer. He attached an inch- 
and-an-eighth cable to one end and began the work of 
enlarging the hole. For a sand pump in his first drilling 
operation he used.a three-foot piece of two-inch copper 
pipe, cut from a water boiler flue that had been obtained 
at a neighboring sawmill. At the bottom of the tube he 
fastened a leather valve, thus inventing a primitive 
bailer. It would certainly seem that H. H. Dennis 
should have been a famous inventor. 


During all this time the well-in-the-spring at Tidi- 
oute had excited only mild interest. A few residents of 
the little town in the bend of the river made frequent 
pilgrimages up to Gordon Run “to see how Dennis was 
making it.” Tidioute was interested, but not excited. 
The village pessimists decided the Drake Well was the 
only one that would ever be struck in the country, and 
this foolishness of drilling for oil would soon subside. 
Even the most interested ones didn’t suspicion they were 
living over a volcano which was soon to erupt and spat- 
ter all the hillsides with the black stains of petroleum. 


Through the fall and winter of that momentous year 
of 1859 and 1860 Dennis toiled on at Gordon Run, some 
days reaming out six inches and other times as much as 
two feet in a day. Warren was getting its first railroad 
that fall, the Sunbury and Erie having completed its 
line from Erie to the county seat. Cautious parents in 
Youngsville, Pittsfield and Garland were warning their 
children to keep away from the cars. Old Mrs. Hocken- 
berry who lived up Mathews Run in a one-story log 
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house and still spun wool for yarn and home-spun, said 
she hoped to goodness they’d take her straight off to the 
insane asylum if she ever was crazy enough to ride on 
the thing. 


In December Warren had a great celebration in honor 
of the new railroad with a parade through the streets 
and much feasting and drinking. There was a ball at 
the Carver House and the barroom stayed open all night. 
When the cold December dawn glimmered on the river, 
late guests were still departing from the Carver, full of 
the spirit of the thing. 


During the fall L. F. Watson and Archibald Tanner 
had visited Tidioute and Gordon Run, talked with 
Dennis as he worked at the Grandin well, visited with 
Grandin and discussed the future of oil. Boon Mead 
had come down the river from Warren too, and D. M. 
Williams. These intelligent men were interested in 
what Grandin was doing, didn’t know but they might be 
drilling a few oil wells themselves some day. Over 
across the hills in the Brokenstraw Valley, at Pittsfield 
a bright eleven-year-old boy was asking his father ques- 
tions about oil at the supper table. His father was one 
of the prominent residents of the region, a man of at- 
tainments and intellect, an owner of many acres in 
Warren County. But James McKinney didn’t particu- 
larly like oil, he said it smelled bad and didn’t encourage 
his boy to take any further interest in petroleum than 
simply to be well informed. But little Johnny McKinney 
dreamed prophetically of oil wells with tall derricks and 
all the world using oil. In the long winter nights of 
that year of 1859 when snow storms swirled down the 
Brokenstraw Creek and the wind sang in his father’s 
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stone chimney Jonhny McKinney may fave dreamed of 
a man who was to be a great figure in the world of oil, 
a man who was to bear the name of John L. McKinney 
through long and honorable years. 


It snowed over at Tidioute too, that winter of —59— 
60. Deep drifts sifted into Gordon Run Hollow. But 
still Dennis worked at the Grandin well. While the blue 
wood smoke was spiralling up from the clustered chim- 
neys of the village, among roofs deep covered with snow, 
the chimney at Dennis’ shop sent up puffs of black coal 
smoke, smoke from fine Pittsburgh coal brought up the 
Allegheny on a keel boat for the blacksmith forge. The 
leather bellows were blowing a blue-green flame, Dennis 
was hammering on his anvil, the soft clink of his ham- 
mer the only sound in snow-muffled little Tidioute save 
the chilly murmur of the river as it sparkled out from 
beneath its snow-bed on the riffles. Dennis was making 
a set of drilling jars from inch-an-a-quarter iron. They 
were made in two links, two feet in length and were at- 
tached between the car axle and the cable. 


As soon as the new equipment was finished it was 
taken up to Gordon Run. And the work of enlarging 
the well hole went on. Some mornings it was a job to 
shovel out a path to the well, there were heavy snows 
that winter, they came swirling down over Babylon Hill 
burying everything. In January the river had disap- 
peared except for a few air holes at the riffles, its sur- 
face was just a smooth, snow-covered boulevard on 
which men and horses could travel, and did travel in 
numbers. In fact a well marked highway ran up the 
river and down, on the ice. 


There were deer tracks on the river aplenty, too, and 
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once some Tidioute hunters followed the track of a bull 
elk that had come out on the ice at Hickory Creek and 
traveled clear up to Dunn’s Eddy before leaving the 
river and losing himself in the hemlock and laurel of 
York Hill. Up at Warren they were racing trotling 
horses on the ice, horses shod with sharp calks at Hert- 
zel’s blacksmith shop to keep them from slipping when 
they came flying down the river below the Carver House 
at a 2.30 clip. 


But Dennis wasn’t thinking about the deep snow on 
the hills or the heavy ice on the river, he was thinking 
about that oil well on Gordon Run, wondering how long 
it was going to take him to enlarge the hole all the way 
down. He had told Grandin, “I guess I can do it if 
anyone can,’ and Dennis was accustomed to doing what 
he set out to do. The job stretched out into months but 
finally the larger bore was finished. The reamer was let 
down to make sure the job was finished. The reamer 
stuck fast. 


Every effort was made to recover the tools from the 
hole and finally Dennis brought his inexaustible ingenu- 
ity into play once more; he made a torpedo from a piece 
of iron pipe, filled it with blasting powder and attempted 
to blow his drill bar from the hole. It was the first use 
- of explosives in the oil business, but the brave attempt 
was a failure. Warren County’s first oil well, drilled in 
a spring on the Campbell farm in the exciting year of 
1859 by J. L. Grandin, with the ingenious help of H. H. 
Dennis; never produced any oil. It had been drilled one 
hundred and thirty-four feet through rock and shale, 
almost twice the depth of Drake’s well. 


For many years the tract along Gordon Run was 
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looked upon as a barren spot in the fertile field of Tidi- 
oute. The valley and hillside were drilled over again and 
again till prospectors became quite as discouraged as 
Dennis when he lost his homemade reamer and jars in 
the spring hole. The tract came into the possession of 
the Tidioute and Warren Oil Co., and finally was taken 
over by Captain Taggart. He put down several holes 
but always struck strict prohibition territory. 


In recent years the much-drilled tract was leased to 
Kies and Crittenten. They put down a well to the usual 
depth and in accordance with the old calculations of the 
field, but they found neither oil nor oil sand. Kies and 
Crittenten, however, were not content to let well enough 
alone, perhaps they thought they hadn’t quite well 
enough; the drill was sent down several feet more and 
Gordon Run at last made good its promise. Oil in abun- 
dance rewarded their efforts and one of the richest little 
pools of the Tidioute section was opened up. 


First Paying Well 


In July, 1860, King and Ferris, two prospectors from 
Titusville, drilled the second well at Tidioute and ob- 
tained the first oil in paying quantities. They located 
their well close to the river, below the mouth of Gordon 
Run. The tools and apparatus they used were most 
primitive, but far in advance of the handmade outfit with 
which the Grandin well had been put down the year be- 
fore. Already men were learning how to drill for oil. 
The King and Ferris well produced only ten barrels of 
oil a day but that was enough to give a great impetus to 
drilling at Tidioute. During the latter part of the same 
month sixty wells were being drilled at the mouth of 
Gordon Run. 
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On the thirteenth of August, 1860, Tidioute began to 
hit its pace in the matter of oil production when the 
Hequembourg well, drilled to a depth of 124 feet came 
in with a flow of 200 barrels per day. 


Tidioute Island, opposite the lower end of the town 
was perhaps three times as large in 1860 as it is today. 
In September a well was struck on the island which 
flowed steadily for twenty hours. 


With so many drilling in the region, wells were struck 
rapidly from then on and the name of Tidioute went east 
and west. The idea that petroleum was to be found only 
along the streams was still so strong the islands and 
river bank grew a forest of derricks. Some prospectors 
proposed to get into the swim by anchoring rafts in the 
river and drilling from the rafts. It was a novel idea, 
that of a floating oil well, but it didn’t please the owners 
of leases along the shore. A hot feud sprang up between 
the raftsmen and the landsmen and it is said that at this 
time some of the most expressive cuss words ever uttered 
along the river were invented and put into everyday, 
commercial use. If you will glance down the long reach- 
es of the Allegheny on any afternoon to this day you 
will notice the air is still blue along the river. 


The war between the raftsmen and the landsmen 
finally resulted in the landsmen cutting the anchor ropes 
of the floating derricks and they went down stream with 
the current. The burst of profanity hurled back by the 
vanishing raftsmen when they found they had thus been 
cut off without a gallon of oil is said to have stopped 
the flow on several of the best wells on the river bank. 
It was either this ruined them, or stones dropped in the 
wells later on by the raftsmen. 
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Early Mention of Petroleum 


The thing most difficult, for one who reads the his- 
tory of petroleum to understand, is why no one drilled a 
successful well for oil long years before Col. Drake put 
down the famous hole in Titusville, after coming to 
Warren to have his drilling tools drawn out at Andrew 
Hertzel’s blacksmith shop that August day of 1859. 


A full century before the Drake well was drilled, 
petroleum was well known, by various names. A map 
of the United States printed in England seventy-two 
years before Drake surprised the world, displays the 
word “petroleum” twice, indicating that very distinct 
surface flows of oil had attracted the notice of the earli- 
est explorers of Southern Ohio and Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania at an early date. 


Men drilled for water and drilled for salt, (in the form 
of salt water) and got both. At Fredonia, New York, a 
town which has the distinction of first using natural-gas 
for illuminating purposes, men drilled a well in 1824, 
capturing the priceless vapor in pipes and purveying it 
to residents of the town at a flat rate of a dollar and a 
half per year, burn all you want, which was considered 
rather high. 


At an Erie lighthouse they had been ingenious enough 
to capture gas from “The Burning Spring”. A tower 
erected over the spring caught the vapor that accumu- 
lated during the day and conveyed it through wooden 
pipes to the beacon where it’s nightly blaze warned 
sailormen of their location. This was as early as 1831. 


The vast storehouses of oil and gas betrayed their 
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presence in what, now, seems an unmistakable way yet 
for long years men lived close to them, even utilized their 
natural seepings but failed to find the seemingly simple 
means of tapping these riches. Yet, is it not easily pos- 
sible that we are today living over or among even more 
valuable riches, whose presence, even with our science 
that has only “scratched the surface”, we have as yet 
not guessed. 
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Petroleum in Days Before Drake 


The average person, whose knowledge of the history 
of petroleum is decidedly sketchy, would be astounded 
to discover one of Kier’s Petroleum Labels which ap- 
peared on bottles of crude oil sold throughout eastern 
United States eleven years before Drake began drilling 
on Oil Creek. Kier’s label, bearing the dates 1848-1849 
displays a picture of two derricks and a cluster of large 
storage tanks. Long rows of barrels are shown on the 
ground and in the background is a river full of steam- 
boats from whose funnels float proud plumes of smoke. 
The diligent schoolboy, reading that “The first oil well 
was drilled by Col. E. L. Drake in 1859” might wonder 
if the historians hadn’t been a little careless. For here 
is a fancy, lithographed label from a bottle of crude oil, 
sold commercially in 1848, the label bearing pictures of 
oil wells. 


But a closer look at the old label would discover the 
fact that the derricks and tanks are those of a salt well, 
and the oil is a by-product, “discovered in boring for salt 
water.” The alluring label goes on to say the oil came 
from “The bank of the Allegheny River, in Allegheny 
County, Penn’a., about four hundred feet below the sur- 
face. Is pumped up with salt water, flows into the cys- 
tern, floats on top, when a quantity accumulates, is 
drawn off in Barrels, is bottled in its natural state with- 
out any preparation or admixture. L. M. Kier, Pitts- 
burgh. For particulars, get a circular.” 


Samuel M. Kier was a Pittsburgh druggist, alive to 
possibilities. His father worked at a salt well where 
“srease” which infested the workings was allowed to run 
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to waste. Kier bottled the oil, just as it was, produced 
a label which was a work of art and put the stuff on the 
market at fifty cents a half-pint. Each bottle of Kier’s 
medical discovery was done up in a fancy wrapper, in- 
side which was a four-page circular setting forth the 
remarkable qualities of the specific in no hesitant terms. 
When the drug business claimed Samuel M. Kier the 
world lost a wonderful ad writer. His circular says,— 


“Kier’s Petroleum or Rock Oil, Celebrated for its 
Wonderful Curative Powers. A Natural Remedy! Pro- 
cured from a Well in Allegheny Co., Pa. Four Hundred 
Feet below the Earth’s Surface. Put up and Sold by 
Samuel M. Kier, 363 Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The healthful balm, from Nature’s secret spring, 
The bloom of health and life to man will bring: 
As from her depths this magic liquid flows, 

To calm our sufferings and assuage our woes. 


“The Petroleum has been full tested! It was placed be- 
fore the public as A Remedy of Wonderful Efficacy. 
Everyone not acquainted with its virtues doubted its 
healing qualities. The cry of humbug was raised against 
it. It had some friends—those who were cured through 
its wonderful agency. They spoke in its favor. The 
lame through its instrumentality were made to walk— 
the blind to see. Those who had suffered for years 
under the torturing pains of RHEUMATISM, GOUT 
AND NEURALGIA were restored to health and use- 
fulness. Several who were blind were made to see. If 
you still have doubts, go and ask those who have been 
cured! We have the witnesses, crowds of them, who 
will testify in terms stronger than we can write them to 
the efficacy of this remedy; cases abandoned by physi- 
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cians of unquestionable celebrity have “been made to 
exclaim, “This is The Most Wonderful Remedy Yet Dis- 
covered!” Its transcendent power to heal must and 
WILL become known and appreciated. The Petroleum 
is a Natural Remedy; it is put up as it flows from the 
bosom of the earth, without anything being added to or 
taken from it. It gets its ingredients from the beds of 
substances which it passes over in its secret channel. 
They are blended together in such a way as to defy all 
human competition. Petroleum will continue to be used 
and applied as long as man continues to be afflicted with 
disease. Its discovery is a new era in medicine.” 


A bale of testimonials from persons cured of every 
ailment from blindness to consumption to rheumatism 
accompanied Kier’s circular, as reproduced above. His 
magic oil was transported about the country by sales- 
men in high wheeled spring wagons, glorious in gilt paint 
and bearing pictures of the Good Samaritan ministering 
to a wounded man lying under a palm tree. Thus petro- 
leum, in its natural state, was used as a lubricant for the 
human machine, inside and out, long before it began pro- 
viding viscosity for cylinders and bearings. 


Mr. Kier’s modest little circular in which he sets forth 
the merits of his oil may have been written in sublime 
faith and confidence in its ability to cure all the ills that 
human flesh is heir to. That thousands used the oil and 
were helped by using it is probable. After reading the 
circular a man could grow a new leg by the use of Kier’s 
remedy. There is nothing niggardly or mean about the 
circular, it is all embracing, it doesn’t discourage any 
poor sufferer by leaving him out. The only class of 
patients Kier forgot was the bald headed men, it was 
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doubtless an oversight, he’d have doubled his receipts 
and could have got a dollar a half pint if he’d only 
thought of the bald headed men and included them in 
his circular. 

Kier’s arguments are full or irrefutable logic. Note 
how he harps on depth. “Four hundred feet below the 
earth’s surface!” It was a prodidgious depth in those 
days, it was impressive, anything coming from so far 
down was just naturally bound to cure almost every 
thing. With a little petroleum from a modern well, half 
a mile deep, Kier could have sold an oil equal to the 
magic liquid used in “Dr. Heidger’s Experiment”, a fluid 
which instantly restored rosy youth to withered age. 

Kier resembled the famous Smith Brothers in the 
matter of whiskers, without which no purveyor of a 
patent medicine could hope to succeed in early days. His 
Petroleum, bearing the famous label, and with testimon- 
ials enclosed was sold in Warren County. Another brand 
of petroleum put up for medicinal use was called Seneca 
Oil and bore a red label showing an Indian in full re- 
galia of headdress. Many a rheumatic joint in Warren 
County was rubbed with these oils. Many a pioneer 
mother got up in the night and with a tallow candle 
found the bottle of magic oil which relieved pain. And 
very old residents who well recall having a bottle of the 
oil in the house declare it did relieve pain, when applied 
with heat and plenty of rubbing. 


Kier’s famous petroleum was sold by G. W. Hazel- 
tine and S. P. Johnson, dealers in drugs, books, station- 
ery, etc., at Variety Hall, in Warren. Kier’s Petroleum 
was sold in Youngsville, at Kinnear’s and there is no 
record that anyone ever brought a bottle back with the 
complaint that it failed to work. 
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After betraying the fact that Samuel M. Kier wore 
bushy whiskers it is only fair to state that the man was 
possessed of counterbalancing qualities which weighed 
strongly in his favor. It was Kier who first experimented 
in refining oil, racking his productive brain for some 
means of getting rid of the offensive smoke and odor. 
Fitting a kettle with a cover and worm he created the 
first still, producing an oil with the color of cider and an 
odor which no one has even attempted to describe. He 
knew nothing of the treatment with acids. Kier also 
invented a lamp with a four-pronged burner, arranged 
to admit air. It gave a steady light and was a valuable 
invention. Whoso creates a better light bestows a 
priceless blessing upon his fellow man. The light from 
Kier’s lamp helped illuminate the path of progress. With 
the first oil refinery and the first improved lamp to his 
credit, Samuel M. Kier well deserves to be remembered 
as a benefactor of mankind. 
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Hauling Oil to Garland 


As Told by Bob McMillen, Teamster 


Four o’clock in the morning, a chill, foggy morning 
in the valley of the Brokenstraw Creek, in the month of 
December, 1863. Fog and darkness fill the valley, it 
will not be daylight for a long time yet. The village of 
Garland is still in bed and asleep, except for the three 
hotels from whose small paned windows the glow of oil 
lamps is making soft fan-shapes in the fog. There is 
some activity too at this early, clammy hour in the two 
livery stables. Lighted lanterns are moving about in the 
barns, the heavy crunch of horses grinding corn can be 
heard at the door. Everything drips, oozes, soaks. The 
leafless trees are beaded with tiny drops. The whole 
valley is full of pearl mist which reaches half way to the 
hilltops. One warming, comfortable note comes in this 
chilly, cheerless scene, the sharp sizzle of frying buck- 
wheat cakes in the Ross House kitchen. There are no 
sidewalks, the mud is everywhere. 4443269 


The little fog-wrapped village, hidden away among 
the Warren County hills had only recently been re- 
christened, in 1854, by its postmaster, the Rev. J. Mc- 
Master, presbyterian who did not like the name of “The 
Gar” given the place by an Irishman who emigrated 
from Mulingar, Ireland, and settled in the neighborhood. 
McMaster called the name of the place “Garland”, a 
name as poetic and beautiful as the former was crude 
and harsh. 


The road up the valley, toward Grand Valley and 
Pleasantville, invisible in the foggy darkness, is a sea of 
mud; deep, sticky mire in which oily pools of water drain 
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into ruts that run slow rivulets. It is not a road, it isa 
wallow, a batter of mire that shows plainly it has been 
stirred and pounded and mixed like a bed of mortar. Yet 
it is a road and over it this foggy, wet, December day 
will strain and splash four hundred teams of heavy 
horses, mired to their hame straps, plunging, sweating, 
slipping, struggling to haul their heavy loads of oil. 


Even at this ghostly hour, with midnight only four 
hours gone, when the mixture of mist and darkness 
makes seeing more than a short distance impossible, a 
half dozen teams have already come sloshing ’round the 
corner, the teamsters sitting hunched over smoky lan- 
terns. They have gone past the hotel and on up to the 
siding. The six dark bulks in the wagons were barrels 
of crude oil; petroleum fresh from the magic wells of 
Oil Creek. As early as four o’clock the days work has 
begun, from now on the teams will be passing contin- 
ually. 


Rumble of thunder on the wooden bridge over the 
Brokenstraw, more teams coming in with oil, beating the 
daylight by two hours to this little bewildered, muddy 
village of Garland. The hotel door flies open, slams with 
a bang. It’s brief opening has let out on the dismal 
dawn the warm odor of hot cakes, and sizzling meat. 
There is pork steak this morning at the Ross House, 
with the buckwheat cakes, great piles of steak heaped on 
platters to which flannel-shirted teamsters help them- 
selves, spearing the steaks with forks held like crowbars. 


A slow December morning gradually seeps through 
the fog. Now the teams are coming faster, “thumpety- 
thump, thumpety-thump, thumpety-thump” over the 
wooden bridge, “swish, slush, splash, slosh” through the 
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hub-deep mud. Crack go the whips, “Step up ther, ye 
slow-goin’ devils,—Prince,—Barney, step-up-ther !” 


Trace-chains jingle, hubs clack to and fro, wheels 
squdge through the mire. No rests for wind, keep mov- 
ing, make it to the siding, get unloaded, get your empty 
barrels, and get started back for Pithole. King Petro- 
leum is marching forth to conquer the world, nothing 
may halt his horses, a sort of madness is on the men 
driving,—the teams—Heaven pity the poor brutes! 


Why the mad cavalcade, why the haste, what is it all 
about? Let’s go over to Oil Creek, and back to May 
twenty-seventh of the same year, 1863. An interesting 
date, May twenty-seventh, 1863, it was particularly in- 
teresting to two men, Noble and Delamater, owners of 
the well. 


“Start her slowly,” Noble shouted from the derrick 
to the man who stood beside the engine and turned on 
the steam. The rods began to move up and down with 
a steady stroke, bringing a stream of fresh water, which 
it was hoped a day’s pumping might exhaust. Then it 
would be known whether the owners had acted wisely 
in refusing one hundred thousand dollars for one-half of 
the well. Noble went to an eating house nearby for 
lunch. He was sitting there when a boy at the door 
bawled, “Golly, ain’t that well spoutin’ oil.’ Noble 
stepped outside, saw a column of oil and water rising a 
hundred feet, enveloping the trees and derrick in a dense 
spray. The gas roared, the ground fairly shook. Work- 
men hurried to put out the fire under the boiler. The 
“Noble well”, destined to be the most profitable oil well 
the world has ever known, had begun its dazzling career 
at the dizzy figure of three thousand barrels a day! 
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Crude oil was just then four dollars a barrel, it rose 
to six, to ten, to thirteen. Receipts from the Noble well 
climbed from twelve thousand, to eighteen thousand, to 
thirty thousand, to thirty-nine thousand dollars a day. 
Was it any wonder men were excited, was it a wonder 
the oil from this, and scores of other wells had to be 
moved, gotten somewhere. Union Mills (Union City), 
Corry and Garland were the nearest shipping points at 
the time, thanks to the railroad which had come through 
from Erie to Warren four years before. Of the three 
shipping points Garland was the nearest by some five 
miles, so the stream of teams to the little town on the 
Brokenstraw was the largest. / 


The world wanted petroleum, was willing just then 
to pay thirteen dollars a barrel for the crude stuff, the 
men who owned the new oil wells were willing to supply 
the demand. So from far and near teamsters flocked to 
the seething oil fields where a man and a good pair of 
horses could earn ten, twenty, even thirty dollars a day 
hauling petroleum. John Day, of Youngsville tells how 
Canadians poured into the oil regions with their teams, 
passing through Youngsville driving their shaggy 
Canadian horses. 


The oil was hauled in barrels, five, sometimes six, laid 
crossways in the wagon bed. The number of barrels 
hauled depended on the condition of the roads, and the 
capacity of the team. The roads were always bad, in 
summer slime and stones, in winter a batter of mud, or 
hard-frozen ruts. Oil dripping from leaky barrels mixed 
with the mud, keeping it soft, making a black mire that 
clogged the spokes of the wheels till they looked solid, 
like circus-wagon wheels. The mixture of mud and oil 
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took the hair off the horses’ legs and bellies, those which 
had been on the job a few months presented a strange 
appearance, no hair below the traces, just black, oily 
skin, caked with mud. A man living at “the summit”, 
now the location of the Rhinehart farm, made a corduroy 
road from that point to Garland and charged teamsters 
for driving over it. 


Barrel Rafts 


Hundreds of thousands of barrels were of course 
needed to package the petroleum. Many of them came 
from cooper shops in Warren. They were built into 
huge barrel-rafts that looked as large as battleships mov- 
ing down the Allegheny. They were floated to Oil Oity: 
the rafts broken up at the mouth of Oil Creek and the 
barrels taken up creek to the wells in large flat-bottomed 
boats. Some small barrel-rafts, divisions of the larger 
fleets, were towed up Oil Creek with horses. Tidioute 
had a barrel factory that turned out large quantities of 
these highly essential containers for petroleum. 


In the twelve months ending with this damp Decem- 
ber of 1863, fifty-six million dollars worth of oil had been 
sold in this country, a pretty fair start for a business 
scarce four years old. “Prime new barrels” were quoted 
at two dollars and a half each, second hand barrels fifty 
cents to one dollar each. In the winter of 1863-64 own- 
ers of livery barns in Garland and Grand Valley paid 
sixty dollars a ton for hay, it was hard to get at that 
price. 


The Petroleum Parade 


Nine o’clock in the morning in the village of Garland 
with its one muddy street leading down from the rail- 
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road, around the corner and up the valley toward Titus- 
ville. Fog wreaths still swathe the wooded hillsides, the 
chilly December day holds no hope of a glimpse of sun. 
But on the road the business of the day is long since 
under full swing. Here come the teams, a whole mile 
of them, whips cracking, the spring seats of the wagons 
bouncing up and down, teamsters in red flannel shirts 
with heavy wool jackets over them, rubber-booted to 
the hips, cracking blacksnake whips, sitting humped up 
on their high seats, swaying with every plunge of the 
miry wheels. 


A parade of steaming horses, necks arched, heads 
down, pulling hard on the wriggling singletrees, white 
froth sudsing a the bits, bare bellies dripping mud, mud 
in the horses manes, ears and eyes, mud plastered in the 
heavy harness, black mud, oily, smelling of oil. In the 
long wagon boxes the five or six barrels go bumpety- 
bump, they roll a little, the long, rough ride has worked 
them loose. Up the road a mile, nothing but horses and 
wagons, coming, coming, coming through the deep mud. 
A horse flounders and goes down, a gap breaks in the 
procession, the teams behind the fallen horse have to 
stop. No use swearing, no use snapping the whip, the 
horse is down to stay, exhausted probably. The team 
behind is hurriedly loosened from its wagon, hitched to 
the fallen horse. It is snaked into the ditch, no farther, 
and left. No time to be monkeying with a down horse, 
can’t be holding up the teams this way. Teamsters be- 
hind are cursing a blue streak. The wagon with its one 
standing horse is shoved aside. On goes the procession 
of straining, sweating horses, sweating till it runs down 
from their collars even on this chill December day. On 
with the oil, the world wants it, and will pay. 
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There are stories of fallen horses quickly shot where 
they lay in the mud, and the stream of teams passing on 
over them. When a wagon broke down the men heaved 
it up and tossed it into the ditch. The unwritten law of 
the terrible road that lay between Oil Creek and Gar- 
land was that nothing should stop or stay the stream of 
oil. It is believable they would have driven over a man 
if he could not have been gotten quickly out of the way. 


Roy McMillen, who was a boy in Garland in the oil 
hauling days, remembers how the procession of teams 
used to halt and wait, held up by congestion at the de- 
pot. The teams, standing in close parade, reached a mile 
and a half from the siding. Mr. McMillen also recalls 
teamsters stopping at his father’s barn, boring holes in 
a barrel of whiskey on the wagon enroute to Enterprise 
and filling up their bottles for the long haul back over 
the hills. 


Up at Garland siding the little wood-burning locomo- 
tives were puffing up rings of blue smoke from their big, 
funnel-shaped stacks. When the tired horses delivered 
their heavy load it was the engines duty to carry the oil 
away on the slender iron rails, the magic iron road that 
was impervious to mud and led out into the big, growing 
world that was finding out more of the advantages of 
petroleum every day. The wells, the horses and the 
locomotives were waging a war to the death with tallow 
candles, and the wells were winning. Though in this 
year of 1863 the candle and sperm oil lamp still lighted 
the nation. 


Some of the barrels were shipped away at Garland, 
others were emptied, “dumped” in tanks. Then the 
teamsters started their long muddy trek back to riotous 
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Oil Creek where plenty more oil was waiting. It was a 
long twenty-five miles, a wicked haul when the mud was 
deep. The corduroy, made of round logs, helped out on 
the flats below Torpedo, the settlement that was to take 
its name, years later, from a near-explosion, narrowly 
averted when a train on the Dunkirk road crashed into a 
wagon-load of nitro glycerine, rolled the cans along the 
track and exploded not one of them. 


A stop at Grand Valley on the return trip made a 
timely breathing spell for the horses before the long lug 
up Goodwill Hill. There was a good watering trough 
on the hill-side of the road, too, where the teams might 
drink. As the teamsters stopped at one of the few settle- 
ments on the way they brought the news along the line, a 
new well had come in and was doing a hundred and fifty 
barrels, couple of fellows killed yesterday under a falling 
derrick, two flat boats smashed in the last pond fresh 
that swept down Oil Creek, the creek covered deep with 
oil and the people at Oil City scooping it up. 


Up the mile grade of Goodwill Hill, across the high, 
rolling hilltops, five hundred feet above the valley, into 
dense hemlock woods and down the long slope into 
Enterprise. Up hill again, three miles to the pretty, high- 
riding little town of Pleasantville, itself destined to be a 
maelstrom of oil a little later on. Then over into the 
Oil Creek valley where mud, money and madness mixed 
in hectic agglomeration. 


The trip, loaded, took eight to ten hours, often much 
longer when the road was particularly bad. ‘Teamsters 
often made it through to Garland and back as far as 
Grand Valley ina day. At any hour of the night a team 
or two were likely to come ploughing past the isolated 
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farm houses along the road, the joggling spark of the 
teamster’s road lantern, a brand new invention, showing 
in the dark. 


The horse was the one that suffered on that first 
rough pathway of petroleum out into the world. It took 
a tough nag to stand six months of steady oil hauling. 
Wages were high, when a horse was worn out a man 
could buy a new one. The Oil Creek teamster with his 
great rubber boots, high-collared flannel shirt and slouch 
hat or heavy cap was one of the most picturesque char- 
acters on a stage where picturesque personalities crowd- 
ed one another. He could crack a joke as well as a whip, 
and the way he could swear at a broken axle was enough 
to discourage a riverman. And he didn’t always spend 
the twenty dollars a day he earned over the bar, or in 
Oil Creek places of amusement where skirts were short 
and prices of whiskey high. There were teamsters and 
teamsters on that famous boulevard of barrels that led 
from the oil fields to Garland siding, some wasted their 
substance in riotous living but others saved and invest- 
ed. Some of the most prominent oil operators once 
cracked a blacksnake whip over a team’s back, more 
than one man who made a fortune in oil started the 
journey .on the highway of success on the high, spring- 
seat of a wagon, loaded with oil barrels. 


Summer and winter the teamster’s day began about 
four o’clock in the morning. In midsummer, when day- 
ight comes to the Brokenstraw Valley soon after three, 
2 traveler on the road between Enterprise and Garland 
would meet plenty of teams lugging oil barrels earlier 
han four o’clock. If a man was going to make the 
ound trip in a day he had to have a good team and get 
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an early start. It was a long haul, and then there were 
lengthy waits at the loading places, and at the dumps. 


Jim Clark, who made many a trip over the oily trail, 
tells of waiting in line with his team at the Noble-Dela- 
mater well from seven in the morning till four in the 
afternoon to get loaded up. It was an impatient line, 
too, with plenty of arguments and trouble. As one wa- 
gon was loaded the whole line moved up, so a teamster 
had to stay with his horses, a mighty tedious job for 
men who wanted to be away with their loads, making 
that twenty dollars a day. If a man left his wagon for 
a few minutes he found it shoved aside when he came 
back, and the line filled up, noses to endgate. 


Five barrels of petroleum was the standard load, a 
big team sometimes hauled six, seven or eight when the 
roads were not muddy. There was every sort of team in 
the big parade that rattled, jingled and bumped over the 
long trail so close together that a farmer, coming in from 
a cross road, sometimes waited two hours before he could 
cut into traffic. Some teamsters had an ox hitched with 
a horse, some drove mules, some teams of oxen. The 
man with a slow team got such a cursing from behind, 
so many yells of “Git a move on,” and “Git them dam 
plugs offa th’ road,” he soon got to urging his horses or 
oxen to the limit. 


Jeff Lobdell, drummer boy in the Civil War, hauler 
of oil when still in his teens, tells of a busy day on the 
Garland-Pleasantville road. He said, “The mud was 
hub-deep and four or five hundred teams ploughing into 
Garland. The horses were plastered with mud to their 
ears, it squirted into the teamsters’ faces when they 
struck a bad hole. When a horse went down and couldn’t 
be gotten up quickly,—they drove right on over it.” 
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All along the road were broken, abandoned wagons, 
some of them tipped over, lying upside down where the 
men had heaved them out of the way. The oil belonged 
to anybody who loaded it up and hauled it away. Many 
a barrel was rolled to a roadside farmhouse and there 
used in one way or another. 


There were two streams of traffic, the wagons loaded 
with filled barrels coming north to Garland, wagons 
with empties going back to the wells. Teams took 
twenty empty barrels to a load. It kept an engine busy 
shifting cars at the Garland switch, it took a lot of steam. 
The fireman was always running out of wood, then they’d 
have to run three miles up the creek to the woodyard 
fueling station at the Horn for more. The engine had a 
funnel three feet across the top, real funnel shape. They 
had a lot of trouble with sparks setting the woods on 
fire in dry weather. 


Frank Link’s hotel, opposite the Garland depot did a 
big business in the oil hauling days. It was a good lo- 
cation because the teamsters all had to put in a little 
time up there, and then it was a great place to celebrate 
the completion of another trip. Frank ran a good, clean 
hotel and there was never much trouble in it. A monster 
big woodstove stood in the middle of the large, square 
barroom. One evening when there’ was no fire in the 
stove, Dutch Evans, a husky oil hauler who stood six- 
feet-three, made the brag he could pick up that big stove 
bodily and carry it outdoors. Dutch was pretty well 
“corned” and not noticing things very keenly, so they 
kept him talking while somebody built a quick fire in the 
stove with fat pine. Then they bet him two-to-one he 
couldn’t carry the stove outdoors if he took ten minutes 
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to it. When Dutch took hold, and burned his hands he 
flew mad and let out a stream of cuss words that shocked 
even the teamsters. Then he butted the big stove over 
with his huge shoulder and nearly set the place afire. It 
made an exciting evening at Link’s Hotel, up at the 
depot. 


Then, on the creek bank across the road stood Platt’s 
Tavern, owned by the Bonners, run by George Platt. 
There was a bar there too, of course. The place gained 
notoriety when secret service men came to capture a 
counterfeiter who had been making money there, run- 
ning a little opposition to the U. S. mint, with a set of 
dies and a melting pot. The counterfeiter escaped, the 
officers found his dies and a lot of coins thrown into the 
riffles of the creek. 


It was a long, dry haul for teamsters from Garland to 
Enterprise in the sixties, even when the roads were wet. 
Grand Valley had no hotel, there was no place where a 
thirsty teamster might stop to rest his horses properly 
till he reached Enterprise, where Egbert Spencer operat- 
ed the Spencer House. There was plenty of liquid re- 
freshment at the Spencer House, and a watering trough 
hard by for the team. 


The few farm houses along the Garland-Enterprise 
road nearly all boarded teamsters, who made their board- 
ing place the starting point for the day’s “round trip,” 
which was the ambition of teamsters, and the death of 
horses. It took a tough team to stand the grind week 
after week and month after month. No western trail 
across the plains was ever strewn with so many dead 
horses, only the animals which perished in Warren 
County were quickly buried, or “snaked” off to the 
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woods where carrion crows and turkey buzzards, with 
the nightly help of foxes, did the rest. 


With teamsters getting twenty dollars a day a man 
could soon buy a new horse, if he hauled plenty of oil. 
So the plan was all too often “put ’em through, and buy 
a new pair.” But there were large numbers of team- 
sters who took as good care of their animals as possible, 
cleaning their horses’ legs nightly in muddy seasons, 
after perhaps sixteen hours on the jerking wagon seat, 
this to prevent the oily mud from taking the hair off 
the horses’ legs, or creating sores. 
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Warren County Oil Mine 


But few people know that Warren County once had 
an oil mine. It was not the first, or only, shaft sunk in 
the hope of finding petroleum. In 1864 eastern capital- 
ists organized “The Tarentum Salt and Oil Company”, 
and made plans to sink a shaft four hundred to five 
hundred feet deep at Tarentum. English miners were 
imported for the job. They set to work putting down 
a shaft eight feet square. Work was continued for two 
years and $40,000 spent in sinking the shaft. Nine men 
worked in each shift and the job went down to a depth of 
four hundred feet. Natural gas flowing into the shaft is 
said to have compelled a cessation of work. At any rate 
no oil was ever brought up out of the shaft. 


The New York Enterprise and Mining Co., believed 
an oil mine might be made a success at Tidioute. The 
shaft was sunk on the east side of the river, opposite the 
lower end of the town. The location of the filled-up 
shaft may still be seen in a corner of the schoolyard. The 
hole was eight feet by twelve. It reached oil-producing 
sand at one-hundred-and-sixty feet. The miners worked 
in squads with eight-hour turns. All Tidioute watched 
the progress of the shaft with interest, also a number of 
“scouts” were sent there to make observations and re- 
port to their employers. The experiment of mining for 
petroleum had been tried only once before, it had failed, 
but might be a big success here. 


A pump was used to supply fresh air to the men 
working below. One day, at the noon hour the pump 
had been idle while the men were out of the shaft. The 
foreman of the job was seated on a timber across the 
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mouth of the pit when the men came back from dinner. 
One of the miners, as was the custom, dropped a lighted 
taper into the shaft to see if there was any gas. It 
seems there was. Instantly an explosion shook the earth. 
Workmen were thrown in all directions, stunned and 
unconscious. A burst of flame roared high above the 
tree tops. The foreman’s body was recovered from the 
bottom of the pit. Work on the shaft was abandoned, 
the hole partly filled and covered. Warren County’s one 
attempt to dig an oil mine was over. 
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Warren Begins 


When Col. Broadhead came paddling up the Alle- 
gheny with a small fleet of canoes in the year 1779, to 
punish Cornplanter for helping the British, he found a 
village of redmen at the mouth of the Conewango, the 
first Warren residents of whom we have record. When 
Brigadier-General William Irvine visited this locality 
six years later the Indians were still there, which proved 
that Brodhead hadn’t annihilated them. The Indian vil- 
lage was called variously on the old maps ‘Canawago”, 
“Canewagoo”’, “Canawagy”, and “Kanoagoa”, all of 
which mean, according to an Indian who still lives near 
the banks of the Allegheny, a number of things, all di- 
rectly connected with the word “Cornplanter”. 


Pursuant to an act of Legislature of June 19, 1795, 
the town of Warren was laid out by the Commissioners 
of the State, General William Irvine and Andrew EIli- 
cott, with 524 lots and certain “out-lots,”—undivided 
tracts adjoining the “in-lots”. The dimensions of these 
lots and the fact that the worthy Commissioners forgot 
to supply proper alleys have caused some inconvenience 
in later years. But it is generally agreed the Commis- 
sioners did a pretty good job and the general plan is 
well adapted to the lay of the land. 


The site of Warren was thoughtfully reserved by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania from the grant to the 
Holland Land Co., which latter took almost everything 
else in the region. Andrew Ellicott and his son-in-law, 
Dr. Kennedy, with some assistants, were in the region 
surveying for that company in 1794-5. As a depot for 
supplies they built a small house of hewn pine logs. It 
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was simply a storehouse, without chimney or window, 
but it was the first permanent building on the site of 
Warren, the Indians having lived in round wigwams, 
high-peaked lodges with the poles gathered together 
near the top, the covering skins, large pieces of bark, 
woven wands of the water willow. 


Daniel McQuay, a bit of the “ould sod” well known in 
Warren County’s beginnings, and referred to elsewhere 
in this volume, later lived with his family in the log 
storehouse, having made a window and built a chimney 
with stones and clay from the river bank. The McQuays 
thus became the first permanent residents of Warren. 


A little later on David Brown, father of Judge Wil- 
liam D. Brown, temporarily occupied the log house, 
which had been modernized by McQuay. His daughter, 
Mary, afterward Mrs. Jagger, of Sugar Grove, was born 
there, the first girl baby born in Warren. 


In the year 1798 James Morrison, Jr., and Gates Mur- 
dock arrived at the site of Warren in a dugout canoe. 
Two years later James Morrison, Sr., and Jeremiah Mor- 
rison came to join the tiny colony forming at the mouth 
of the Conewango. In 1803 came John Gilson. 


Daniel Jackson, a fine pioneer type, settled on what 
is now the Wetmore farm on Jackson run in 1797. Here, 
in 1800 was started a sawmill, the first of hundreds of 
mills destined to be built in Warren County. It was 
this mill that is said to have sawed the first lumber ever 
sent down the Allegheny in form of a raft. 


Warren’s First School 


On an October morning in the year 1804, when the 
tall oaks and elms which stood on the bank of the Alle- 
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gheny were turned red and gold, some nine little girls 
and boys in heavy leather shoes, thick woolen stockings, 
home made woolen clothes and excited, expectant smiles 
trotted along through the fallen leaves to the log home 
of Mrs, Clara Cheeks, an excellent lady who had come 
to Warren County from the region of Philadelphia. In 
one-half the living room at Mrs. Cheeks’, low, board 
benches, without backs, awaited the children. The boys 
and girls arrived, took seats on the benches. Mrs. 
Cheeks arose from a cushioned chair beside her table 
and read a selection from the New Testament. The first 
school in Warren County had opened. 


Mrs. Cheeks was a large, motherly woman and wore 
a black dress with white collar ornamented with a 
cameo brooch. Her school equipment was not elaborate. 
It consisted of a Dilworth’s Speller, a leather-bound 
copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress and the New Testa- 
ment. With these, and her knowledge of other books, 
she taught her classes. There were no lead pencils. Mrs. 
Cheeks had a bundle of goose quills from which she 
made pens. Her ink was home made, from poke berries. 
Children from the Morrison, Gilson and Jackson families 
attended her school, the tuition being something like a 
shilling a week for each child. The next winter Betsy 
Gilson succeeded Mrs. Cheeks as teacher. 


Civilization was coming fast to the wilderness vil- 
lage of Warren. Travelers passed up and down the 
river in canoes. Men on foot appeared out of the sha- 
dowy trails that led through dim forests. Daniel Jack- 
son, busy with his sawmill on Jackson Run, saw the need 
of a tavern, and an excellent chance to utilize some of 
his fine pine boards. In 1805 he built the Jackson Tav- 
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ern where the Citizens’ Bank now stands, bringing his 
boards and timbers down the creek in a large, flat-bot- 
tomed boat built for the purpose. It was the first li- 
censed tavern in Warren County. Whiskey could be 
had at two cents per little tin cup. When the bar, which 
was an immediate success, was fully stocked, real rum 
could be had, and excellent French brandy, sold, after 
it’s long voyage from the point of its manufacture, at the 
reasonable rate of about ten cents per cup. Warren had 
a real, up to date bar. Civilization had arrived. 


The old Jackson Tavern with its quaint, low ceilings, 
candle-smoked walls and little bedrooms looking out on 
Front and Hickory streets, played a prominent part in 
the beginnings of Warren. It not only was the first 
place of public entertainment in the county, the first bar, 
it also housed the first store when, in 1808, Lothrop T. 
Parmlee set up in trade there with a stock of general 
merchandise brought at enormous labor up the Alle- 
gheny from Pittsburgh in dugouts. Sugar, tea, tallow 
candles, leather mittens, blankets, cotton prints, powder, 
shot, wooden-handled knives and forks, blue earthenware 
plates, teapots and dishes, fish hooks, salt, iron hinges, 
axes, wheat flour and the great staple, corn meal, were 
among the most common articles in Parmlee’s stock. 


In this same building, Archibald Tanner put in his 
first stock of store goods and announced to the world 
with a sign in which both ‘n”’s were turned the wrong 
way, that he was ready for business. In a small room in 
the Jackson Tavern, George W. Fenton, destined to be 
the father of a Governor and United States Senator from 
New York, taught school in the winter of 1806, until the 
new school house, built of round logs and chinked with 
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clay, its windows paned with oiled paper was ready for 
occupancy. 


In 1812 Martin Reese, Sr. built the famous Dunn’s 
Tavern of hewn pine logs where the First National Bank 
now stands in Second Avenue. The reputation of Dunn’s 
Tavern reached down the rivers to New Orleans. It 
was a favorite stopping place for rivermen and it was 
here that Aaron Burr, who knew a good town when he 
saw one, stopped over for a few days of festivity, after a 
visit with James Morrison on Kinzua Island. Many a 
saddle of roast venison, many a wild pigeon stew, many 
a feast of native wild turkey was cooked in the low- 
beamed kitchen where the fire in the. big stone fireplace 
never went out. Sturdy and staunch were the thick pine 
walls and floors of old Dunn’s Tavern. They stood the 
racketing of many a merry party where heavy-booted 
guests danced by the light of tallow dips to the high 
squeak of a fiddle. Many a barrel of whiskey from the 
distillery of Mark Dalrymple, first Sheriff of Warren 
County, six miles down the river, was rolled into the 
doors of Dunn’s Tavern. When the rafts were running, 
space at the bar would be at a premium Saturday nights. 
A gentlemanly game of cards was permitted, a couple of 
tables would be going in the barroom. Orrie Watkins, 
who officiated as bartender long enough to be known 
the length of the Allegheny was a good natured man 
who called all the rivermen by their first names. He 
filled his glasses high and knew how to keep a certain 
degree of order without the aid of his bungstarter. 


As the lumber and rafting business developed, Dunn’s 
prospered with it. The pilots drank decorously, as be- 
fitted their responsible profession. Lumbermen, back 
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from a trip down the river with satchels full of money, 
spent freely, and slept with the satchels in bed with 
them, and a couple of loaded pistols under the pillow. 
Upon the site of all this years of merry entertainment 
the First National Bank now stands. The log walls of 
Dunn’s Tavern survived till they were torn down to 
make way for the bank building. 


Monday, November 29, 1819 was a day that made 
history in the growing town of Warren. On that momen- 
tous day the Courts of Common Pleas, Orphans’ Court, 
Court of Quarter Sessions, Oyer and Terminer and Gene- 
ral Jail Delivery of Warren County were opened with 
due solenmity in an unfinished room in the house of 
Ebenezer Jackson, standing where the Carver House is 
now located. All the county flocked to Warren to wit- 
ness the opening of the court, the starting up of the 
judicial machine with all its formalities. The Indians, 
who must have had some ideas of their own concerning 
white man’s justice, flocked with the whites to Warren 
to see the court opened, even if they couldn’t understand 
a word of what was going on. Men arrived from up 
and down the river in canoes and walked, some of them 
with long staffs in their hands, over woodland paths, 
short cuts across the hills to Warren from outlying 
settlements. A few men carried long-barreled rifles; 
Warren County was still a very new country and men 
who traveled the forest trails had not given up the 
habit of having a handy rifle along. There was no law 
against carrying firearms and the man who walked into 
Warren in 1819 with a rifle over his shoulder attracted 
no more attention than a traveler who carried a staff. 


Guy Irvine arrived on foot, carrying a pack on his 
back. Richard B. Miller, foreman of the Grand Jury 
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was with him. Sheriff Bowman, Prothdnotary Alex- 
ander McCalmont and Court Crier Morrison came from 
Venango to show the officers of the new county how to 
conduct a court. 


At the hour for opening, Crier Morrison stood in the 
front door of the building and blew a horn, no bell, for 
use in the opening of the Warren County Courts being 
available, in the county seat on that day. The long blast 
from Morrison’s horn sounded across the river and 
echoed from the hill, it was the voice of justice, making 
herself heard for the first time in Warren County. 


As the horn blew the officers assembled, and, led by 
the sheriff, escorted the court to the room. The proces- 
sion was led by President Judge Jesse Moore, of Mead- 
ville, a short, rotund and venerable looking man in a 
broad-brimmed beaver, beneath which his heavily 
powdered hair bushed out on all sides. He wore leather 
boots, well polished, and his trousers drawn down over 
them, a frock coat, black satin waistcoast and black satin 
tie which held the wings of a Henry Clay collar against 
his heavy chin. With great deliberation he took his seat 
on the bench. The Lay Judges, Hackney and Connelly 
sat on either side, while the crowd, filing in from the 
street, filled all the rude seats, stood against the walls 
and even climbed on the beams overhead to witness the 
formalities of the opening. Crier Morrison, with a great 
deal of dignity and a great deal of voice recited the 
quaint old formula still in use in opening court, finishing 
with “God save the Commonwealth and this Honorable 
Court.” 


The lawyers present then took oath of office in the 
new courts. The one resident lawyer was Abner Hazel- 
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tine. But Col. Ralph Marlin and Patrick Farrelly, of 
Meadville, Thomas H. Sill, of Erie, and John Galbraith, 
of Franklin, were present. The new court was now 
ready for business, but there was none, except for a few 
civil cases transferred from Venango. These were not 
tried and Warren County’s first court would have ad- 
journed without functioning at its first meeting, had not 
John Dixon, a member of the grand jury, and Col. Mar- 
lin generously provided some business by getting into 
a fight. This immediately resulted in the prosecution of 
both gentlemen for assault and battery and provided the 
first grist for Warren County’s legal mill. 


That early Warren County laid great stress on the 
dignified administration of the law is evidenced by the 
fact that the first brick building erected was a court 
house, built between 1825 and 1827 close to where the 
present court house stands. The bricks for this first 
court house were made at the corner of Market and Fifth 
Streets, in the good old fashioned way, with straw. 
When Charles W. Stone was spading his garden there 
in the late 60s he unearthed enough fragments of the 
old brick yard to build a border around his new wife’s 
pansy bed, and make the edges of a walk. 


When the second, and present court house was built 
in 1876 a mild controversy arose as to whether the high 
dome which surmounts the building should be orna- 
mented with a figure of Gen. Warren, or a figure of Jus- 
tice. The lady won out, the female figure of justice was 
placed on the court house, with her eyes blindbolded so 
she couldn’t see what the lawyers were doing. 


The first jail, nicknamed “The Turkey Pen,’ was 
built on the opposite side of Market Street. The build- 
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ers evidently didn’t expect much business as the place 
had only six cells, and one large room, corresponding to 
the corridor of the modern jail, in which the milder 
prisoners were housed. The Turkey Pen let the rain in, 
and the prisoners out, occasionally. It was succeeded by 
the “Old Stone Jail” which was a picturesque, if not 
beautiful landmark in Warren for some years, holding 
its prisoners with but one escape till the present jail, in 
the rear of the court house was erected. 


In the ’20’s, ’30’s, and ’40’s the circuit riders, mostly 
Methodist preachers, stopped in Warren on their long 
rides through the region of the upper Allegheny. One, 
Elder Whiteley, came riding down the river from Sala- 
manca, preached in Warren, rode up Jackson Run to 
Chandlers Valley and Sugar Grove, held meetings in the 
latter place and continued into Mayville and Westfield, 
completing his long circuit ’round the northern shore of 
Chautauqua. Elder Whiteley’s salary was eighty dol- 
lars a year, and upkeep of his horse. 


Prior to 1820 that excellent, solid citizen Abner 
Hazeltine read sermons in his home to a small congre- 
gation of good folk, who brought their hymn books 
along, making it a complete church service EXCEDL OS 
the collection. Abner Hazeltine, with his fine, intellec- 
tual face and unmistakable stamp of a gentleman, with 
his long black frock coat, broad cravat of black satin and 
cheek-high collar might easily have been mistaken for 
a clergyman. It was said he could read a sermon better 
than many a man could preach it. The Sunday sermon 
readings at Hazeltine’s were the nucleus of a regular 
meeting in the new school house, as soon as it was avail- 
able, and out of these grew the organization of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 
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In 1825 Warren had so expanded it considered itself 
ready for a newspaper. The Conewango Emigrant, 
whose name typified the population of the region, issued 
its first number on July tewenty-fourth. The name was 
soon altered to “Warren Courier”, but the paper died 
from faulty circulation a year after its birth as The Cone- 
wango Emigrant. 


Although Warren could hardly have been encourag- 
ing to a newspaper, others soon followed, the Warren 
Gazette, Warren Mail, Voice of the People, Warren 
Bulletin, Democratic Advocate, Standard, Ledger, 
People’s Monitor and Allegheny Mail all had their little 
day and ceased to be. 


In May, 1826, Warren’s first four-horse stage came 
rolling into town from Dunkirk at five P. M., having 
done the entire distance from the lake shore town the 
same day. It was of course a great event, celebrated 
with plenty of drinks at Dunn’s Tavern, and at Jackson’s, 
where the driver himself put up for the night. Old 
Ladies shook their heads as they heard of the fast time 
made by the new stage, declaring no manner of good 
could come of tearing over the country that way. The 
editor of the Warren Gazette, announcing the news to a 
startled world, declared anyone prophesying such a thing 
five years before would have been regarded as a danger- 
ous visionary. 


From then on stages ran regularly, when the roads 
permitted, between Warren and Dunkirk, with changes 
of horses at Fentonville and Jamestown, which latter 
place some people were still calling “Ellicott”. There 
were two more stops for a change of horses between 
Jamestown and Dunkirk. People who went by the 
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stages to Dunkirk, and on to Buffalo still referred to the 
latter town as “New Amsterdam” occasionally. There 
were stretches of two and three weeks sometimes, in 
March, when no wheeled vehicle at all could navigate 
the roads between Warren and Dunkirk. Then the 
mails, commonly carried by stage, were sometimes got- 
ten through on horseback by be-spattered riders who 
picked their way along the edges of the miry roads, or 
took short cuts over bridle paths through the woods. 


Twenty-two years after that first four-horse stage 
made its initial trip from Dunkirk to Warren, Richard 
Orr and some associates inaugurated a new line of stage 
coaches which could whisk passengers from Pittsburgh 
to Buffalo, via Warren, in three days. 


It was a sight to see one of the earlier stage coaches 
make its start from Warren on a fine morning in Oc- 
tober when the forest was aflame with color and the dirt 
road smooth and hard. At seven o’clock sharp Larry 
Brennan drove his four lively horses up from a livery 
barn at the lower end of Market Street, pulling up with 
a flourish before the door of Dunn’s Tavern. Long be- 
fore this hour the old log tavern had been astir with 
sausage sizzling in the kitchen at the rear and sending 
its appetizing aroma out into the fragrant morning air of 
the street. For the air was fragrant in those days, odor- 
ous with the pungent smell of fresh cut pine from the 
long rafts that lay tied at the river bank near by. The 
morning breeze came blowing over miles and miles of 
pine and hemlock forests, with nothing more to taint it 
than an occasional little spiral of blue wood smoke rising 
from settlers cabins in the surrounding country. 


A couple of small black leather trunks, a large box 
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bound with brass, several heavy looking bags made of 
cloth were standing on the plank walk in front of the 
tavern. It was baggage going to Oil City, Franklin and 
points south, the property of passengers booked for the 
day. No one thought anything of a stage driver having 
a “bracer”, or a couple of them, before starting his trip. 
The obliging porter held the horses, which were young 
and lively and anxious to be off, while Larry went into 
the bar and “had something” with a gentleman with 
heavy black whiskers who was evidently a lumber buyer. 


Larry brought his long whip with him into the bar, 
as he always did, for fear some one would snap it and 
set the horses going. He hada small tin cup of whiskey, 
and then another, after which the man with the black 
beard insisted on Larry having a glass of real French 
brandy, the pride of the house, served in a tiny glass, at 
a shilling, a drink only for plutocrats, or to be bought by 
well-to-do lumbermen intent on getting some valuable 
information from a loquacious stage driver. 


While the two men were drinking in the bar the 
passengers had been climbing into the stage. The large 
box had been roped on behind and the bags were securely 
fastened on top. Half-past seven on as fine an October 
morning as ever flecked the riffles of the Allegheny with 
gold and silver, the passengers, all of them men on this 
trip, well settled in their seats. The man with the black 
beard is climbing up to ride with Larry on the driver’s 
seat. The leaders are a pair of nervous young roans, 
“full of sass and vinegar” as Larry says. They know 
they’re going now. The off-mare rears up, pawing the 
air, half-lunging, jerking the stage and running the 
singletrees into the other horses. The porter has his 
hands full holding her. Larry, deliberate and smiling, 
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wipes his lips with the back of a red hand, runs his ton- 
gue around the corner of his mouth: that French brandy 
was certainly worth the money, not such a bad country, 
that France, if it could produce liquor like that. 


The lanky Larry gathers up his four lines, spits over 
the wheel, settles his gray wool cap, nods to the porter 
to let go the horses. They’re off, the young roans charg- 
ing at a restrained gallop, Larry is sawing them down, 
bracing his boot against the iron railing on his foot 
board, saying to the obstreperous roans, “T’ll take some 
a-that outa you, you crazy fools, afore we git to Tidi- 
oute.” 


Down Front Street at a lively gait, past rows of rafts 
that reach a quarter mile, the horses feet ringing on the 
hard October road. There are two leather mailbags on 
the seat between Larry and the black whiskers, one goes 
to Tidioute, the other to Oil City. The frosty morning 
has stimulated the horses more than the whiskey and 
brandy has enlivened Larry, they’d run away if he gave 
them half a chance. But the experienced driver pulls 
them down to a steady trot, it never does to warm a 
horse up too fast. Besides, Larry is thinking about a 
good looking girl at the Cornplanter Tavern at Irvine- 
ton, he doesn’t want to get there too fast, wants to say 
something clever to her, but hasn’t got it thought up 
yet. It will be late in the day when the stage makes Oil 
City, and the passengers will have had plenty of riding. 
But what a morning to be rolling over the gay-colored 
Warren County hills, through long stretches of dense 
virgin forest, giant pines reaching up and up against the 
blue, seas of feathery, fragrant hemlock with its beauti- 
ful, live green, groves of maples flaming scarlet, chestnut 
burrs crunching under the wheels. An Indian steps out 
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from among the trees and watches the stage go by, makes 
no sign when the passengers wave at him. Larry says 
he belongs up the river, above Warren. The stage stops 
on a hilltop while Larry gets down and investigates a 
hold-back strap. Below them, seen through an opening 
in the trees, a glimpse of the glistening Allegheny, sil- 
very blue on its riffles. The passengers can hear a 
“pattridge” drumming near by. 


First Doctors 


Up until the year 1828 Warren had no regular physi- 
cians. But this didn’t mean there was no doctoring in 
Warren, indeed there was plenty of it. Here and there 
in the village were old women who knew the properties 
of herbs, roots, barks and leaves and were kept “toler- 
able” busy at certain times of year ministering to the sick. 
There were competent midwives who kept in constant 
readiness, the equipment necessary for ushering new 
citizens of Warren into the world. Sally Benson was 
one of these. She had come to Warren County from 
New England about 1815, bringing with her herbal tra- 
ditions handed down by a mother and grandmother, 
both whom had been “in her line of work’, as she ex- 
pressed it. Sally, a very full bodied lady with an enor- 
mous bosom, ruddy cheeks and a pair of most able hands, 
sometimes stepped over the vague borderline that lies 
between the material and immaterial in treating sick- 
ness, she occasionally treated patients by “the laying on 
of hands”, which is said to have cured them, and if it 
did it was certainly a safe and excellent remedy. 


On more than one night a hurried messenger banged 
at Sally Benson’s door and was soon answered by a head 
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protruding from an upper window, dimly yellowed by 
new-lit candlelight. 


“They want you right away over to Jim Marsh’s.” 


Mrs. Benson was perfectly familiar with the situa- 
tion at Marshs’. She inquired, “Is she bad off?” 


“She’s awful bad off.” 


Then the window would quickly bang down, Sally 
Benson would hurriedly slip into her clothes, gather up 
the bag containing, among various other things, a pair 
of shears and a ball of strong linen thread. With this 
equipment, and a square, tin lantern containing a candle, 
she would be off into the night, along the short, rough 
streets of the tiny village of Warren, which in the day of 
Sally Benson had no street lamps of any sort. And, 
probably, before another dawn brightened the hills one 
more little resident had arrived to grow up with Warren. 


Dr. Abraham Hazeltine, father of A. J. Hazeltine was 
the first regular, settled physician in Warren, beginning 
practice in 1828. Dr. Thomas Huston came the same 
year. There was no apothecary shop; the doctors fur- 
nished the medicines. ‘They also acted in the capacity 
of dentists, their dental work consisting, of course, only 
in the simplest of surgery. They sometimes applied a 
leech to swollen and abscessed gums, a treatment not 
improved upon to this day. The old doctors also ex- 
tracted teeth with a “turn-key”, an instrument of torture 
hardly surpassed by the Spanish inquisition. 


The Old Mansion House 


Every Pennsylvania town, when it reached a certain 
size, had to have a “Mansion House”, were few ex- 
ceptions to this rule. In 1826 Archibald Tanner put up 
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a row of frame buildings reaching from the Jackson 
Tavern to Second Street. One of these was Warren’s 
famous “Mansion House”. It was a low structure with a 
bell tower and bell a-top its broad roof. The Mansion 
House Bell was for long years an integral part of life in 
Warren. It rang when fire broke out, for some years it 
rang at noon, and at five or six in the evening. It called 
the village counsellors together for deliberation on more 
than one occasion. It was as well known around War- 
ren as “Big Ben” on St. Paul’s, in London. The recol- 
lections of that old Mansion House Bell have come ring- 
ing down through the years. Today many of them still 
reverberate in and around Warren. 


In 1839 the first bridge over the Allegheny was built, 
near the present location of Hazel Street. Warren about 
this time was distinctly a lumberman’s town, the pick of 
the pine, which grew within easy distance of the river 
banks, was being floated down to market in form of 
logs and lumber. Warren merchants dealt in lumber, | 
buying lumber in the form of rafts and selling it at a 
fair profit in Pittsburgh. At least ninety percent of 
Warren County lumber was being sold in Pittsburgh at 
this time, though a great deal of it was not manufactured 
in the town at the junction of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela, but was floated on down the Ohio by Pittsburgh 
purchasers. 


Whiskey was plentiful and cheap in Warren; how the 
raftsmen managed to consume as much as they did and 
still negotiate the sharp bends and shallows, of the Alle- 
gheny, with their long rafts, is one of the mysteries still 
unsolved. There is a tale of one of Guy Irvine's pilots 
starting out from Warren, on a lumber raft piled with 
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shingles. The pilot, important as was his position on 
the raft, had tarried long at Dunn’s Tavern and at Jack- 
son’s. As he went down the river bank to take charge 
of his crew, he walked so unsteadily the men were wor- 
ried. But the pilot declared his head was “as clear as a 
bell”. There was one difficulty, however, the man couldn’t 
stand steadily, he weaved to and fro and seemed in con- 
stant danger of diving overboard. He leaned heavily on 
a pile of shingles and this gave the crew an idea. They 
propped him up with bundles of shingles all around, 
made a regular little house for him, above which his 
head, and high left hat protruded. In this safe position, 
the good man gave orders to cast off, and they say no 
man ever piloted a raft better. It just shows what a man 
can do if you give him the right support. 
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The First Church in Warren County 


The winter of 1816-17 was a cold one in the Broken- 
straw Valley. The floor of the forest was deep with 
snow and the branches of the great, patriarchal pines 
which filled the whole region were bent with burdens of 
white. The creek, curving down through twenty miles 
of valley filled with virgin forest was buried and lost 
beneath its heavy coat of ice and snow. Only at the 
riffles, which are frequent, the clear water bubbled forth 
to have a look at the crystalline glory of green and white 
woodlands, primeval, untouched save for a few scattered 
clearings where a low, log cabin cuddled close to the 
earth, its roof and half its walls buried in snow, while 
from its stone or mud chimney came curlings of blue 
wood smoke that floated off into the forests and hung 
in blue-green haze among the pines. 


At night the clear eyed stars looked down on the 
wooded valley which lay in profound silence in the 
midst of interminable trees. Occasionally the wailing 
cry of a wolf came from the hills, or the sharp barkings 
of a pack pressing close on a fleeing deer. The unearthly 
shriek of a panther sometimes stabbed the tremendous 
silence of the night. Great owls, perching in the pines, 
uttered their booming cries. But these were only pass- 
ing sounds, the night was saturated with a silence that 
seeped with mystery and awe. Here was nature, lavish 
and lovely, as yet undesecrated by the marring hand of 
man. The air was full of fresh fragrance, so pure and 
clear, the winking stars seemed to be touching the high 
tips of the pines on the hillsides. 


On Thursday, January 30th, 1817, the sun shone 
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down in the valley with sparkling brilliance, gemming 
the clean snows with dazzling light. But underneath 
the dense pines it only filtered through in green half- 
light, or flung a long golden shaft, slanting down from 
an opening in the high treetops. It was not a melting 
sun, bright as it was, the frost defied it, laughed at it. 
Long icicles hanging at the eaves of James White’s log 
house at the mouth of Blue Eye Run did not drip, but 
only glistened like bright glass bangles in the sun. 


A sort of road was broken up and down the valley. 
The wide runners of sleds had left their tracks, and the 
cloven feet of oxen. There were no tracks of horses. 
The trail wound away among the trees and was lost in 
a moment. There was no wide, open valley. Looked up 
to from the creek bottom, the lofty hilltops seemed far 
higher than they do today, because of the towering trees 
that grew high up their sides. It was a wilderness of 
big trees, white and green and silent. James White’s 
one-story log house stood by the side of the little 
traveled road. There was no wind this day, the smoke 
from the big chimney, built of flat stones from the creek 
went straight up into the dazzling blue. There was not 
even a little breeze to whisper in the pine trees. The 
whole valley was like a frozen dream of beauty, silent, 
motionless. 


From down the road, in the direction of Pittsfield 
comes the low squeak of an ox-bow, the crunch and 
creak of wooden runners passing over dry snow. A 
pair of red and white steers come into sight, drawing a 
low sled filled with rye straw. In the straw, among 
blankets, sit two men and two women. Both men have 
bushy beards, caps pulled down over their ears, heavy 
woolen mittens made of gray yarn. The women are 
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wearing low, close fitting bonnets, with scarfs wound 
over them. 


The necks and breasts of the oxen are covered with 
frost. Their breath puffs like white smoke in the bril- 
liant sunlight. As the sled reaches the log house it turns 
in at a low shed. Company has arrived at the wilderness 
home of James White this bright Thursday afternoon of 
January, 1817. White comes hurrying from the house 
in his leather boots, long skirted great coat and grey 
wool cap, swings open the heavy slab door, helps the 
driver loosen the bow-pins, lifts the heavy pepperidge 
wood from the oxen’s patient necks and leads them into 
the low shelter, to stand beside his own team of wide- 
horned steers. 


Robert Andrews, first settler in the Brokenstraw 
Valley has brought his wife and two neighbors in the 
sled. There is warm greeting between these folk who 
dwell at lonely intervals in the wilderness of Warren 
County, Mrs. White meets them at the door, the women 
embrace. Social contact is a privilege among these pio- 
neers. 


The log house of James White, within sound of the 
cold, bubbling riffles of Blue Eye Run, is hardly an 
ordinary log house, it’s larger than most of the cabins 
scattered here and there in the valley, and has real glass 
windows through which you can see, when they are not 
coated with frost. The panes are tiny ones, set in pine 
frames made by hand. The glass was brought up the 
river from Pittsburgh by Robert Andrews’ son Arthur, 
in a pack carried on his back. A broad stone fireplace 
almost fills one end of the room. It is the only means 
of heating the house, and the only means of cooking. 
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Enormous beech chunks have burned down to little, 
blue-flickering flames on a huge bed of cherry-colored 
coals. Inside the fireplace, suspended on a black iron 
chain an immense roast of pork is slowly turning as it 
simmers in the heat, oozing beads of juice which drip 
into a iron pan. The roast is kept turning by a red 
cheeked girl, Eunice White, who stands by the fire and 
pokes the roasting meat with a long-handled fork. Roast 
pork is a luxury in Warren County in 1817, venison is a 
commonplace. James White has half a dozen deer hang- 
ing up in the woods, but to give his guests roast pork is 
to provide them with a rare treat. 


There is a large iron pot hanging in the fireplace, too. 
It bubbles softly and sends out steam which mingles with 
the little smoke and goes up the wide, black throat of 
the chimney. The iron pot, a copper-lined one, is, like 
the glass of the window panes, an unusual possession. It 
has been carried into Warren County all the way from 
Philadelphia on the back of a horse, following Indian 
trails. The next house up the creek has greased paper 
instead of glass in its windows, and boasts no copper- 
lined kettle. 


From wooden pegs in the heavy pine beams overhead 
hang bundles of dried pot herbs, sage, parsley, wild 
celery for flavoring. James White's long-barreled flint- 
lock rifle hangs, not over the fireplace but by the door, 
loaded, the pan carefully primed, the piece of blue flint 
tightly screwed in its clamp, ready to throw a spark and 
ignite the powder. Last fall Nehemiah York, on York 
Hill had lost four of his pigs by a bear. Panthers some- 
times came prowling and the wail of wolves was a fami- 
liar sound. Only the night before White had seen a 
grey form vanish around his log barn, and in the morn- 
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ing tracks showed a pack of .wolves had gone up the 
creek. 


Other guests arrived at the home of James White. 
Two men, mufflers white with frost, had walked the 
seven miles down from Spring Creek, following the 
frozen stream most of the way. Another ox sled had 
come, bearing six people. It was evident that this was 
a special occasion. Each arriving guest was introduced 
to a kind-faced bearded man who rose from his bench 
seat and shook hands cordially. Some of the company 
knew the man, called him “Reverend Chase”, without 
being introduced. 


There were fourteen people in the large room when 
the women began setting dinner on the table. The roast 
was so large the pan that held it for carving had to be 
carried by one of the men. There was no silverware, 
just steel knives with bone handles, but the blue plates 
and cups had come all the way from Scotland. There 
were huge dishes of boiled potatoes, warm, soft bread 
without a crust, baked in covered iron pans in the ashes. 
Yellow custards in bowls, two generous round puddings 
made of coarse wheat flour with dried raspberries. 
Stewed onions, boiled turnips, red jelly made from wild 
plums, large round butternut cookies and a basin of 
steaming tea made a feast for these pioneer dwellers in 
the great, silent forests of Warren County. 


Long benches were pulled up to the table, the com- 
pany sat down and the Reverend Amos Chase asked 
God’s blessing on “these bounties which Thou hast set 
before us.” It was a long blessing, but the dishes were 
large and just from the fire, so nothing got cold. Eunice 
and Lucy White, with Dorcas Davis helping kept the 
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blue china plates replenished. There was plenty of talk 
across the long table as the dinner went on and outside 
the blue shadows of the pine trees grew longer. It was 
quiet talk, a little restrained because of the presence of 
the minister. And then these good people had met to- 
gether to organize a church, a serious consideration, 
certainly. 


Robert Prather had recently been to Meadville and 
talked with Harm Jan Huidekoper in the office of the 
Holland Land Co. Huidekoper had told him of the 
considerable trouble the company was having with “in- 
truders”, squatters who took possession of tracts and 
refused to move. Prather had met Mrs. Huidekoper, 
too, and pronounced her a very fine lady. 


There was light brown loaf sugar for the tea, which 
caused all the ladies to exclaim. They declared it pre- 
served the flavor of the tea better than the common 
maple sugar. William McClain told how Archibald 
Tanner, a staunch old Presbyterian down at Warren, 
who had as yet no church to worship in, was getting 
ready a great raft of pine boards which he purposed to 
float all the way to New Orleans when spring opened, 
and to come back up the coast to New York in a sailing 
vessel. 


There was plenty to talk about, among these good 
people who saw so very little of each other in their 
scattered homes in the wilderness. 


James White expressed a belief that it would not be 
more than a year or two till Warren County had its own 
court of justice at the county seat. There was plenty of 
good cheer among the company, but no merriment, no 
jokes were cracked across the table. For these good 
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men and women had met together this midwinter day 
in the year 1817 for the purpose of organizing a church, 
a unit of the great Presbyterian Church founded by John 
Knox. 


The Brokenstraw Valley is a land of glorious sunsets. 
As the short January afternoon slipped away and the sun 
lowered to it’s hilltop horizon of towering trees, a pink 
glow flushed the snowbanks with color. Dinner was 
over in the White home, the table cleared, the fire re- 
plenished with pine and sending a curling spire of blue 
smoke straight up into the clear, pink sky. Perhaps it 
was prophetic of the church spire that was destined to 
rise and point valiantly toward the heavens as a direct 
result of the meeting of these good men and women in 
the snowy woods of Warren County this day. 


There was no sound in the large room in the log 
house when the Reverend Amos Chase, a man nearing 
sixty, arose to speak. Only the soft crackle of the fire 
could be heard now and then. The minister spoke of 
the desire of the men and women present for a church 
organization, dwelt at length on the spiritual benefits 
of an organized church. Others were called upon to 
speak. When the meeting was over the first church of 
any denomination in Warren County had been organized, 
with Robert Prather and James White chosen as Ruling 
Elders. It was called “The Brokenstraw Church,” Gar- 
land not yet having its earlier name of Mullengar. 


The organization was also variously called “Centre 
Congregation,” “Big Brokenstraw Church,” and “Church 
of Mullengar” as it grew and prospered. 


A clear sunset in January means a cold night in the 
valley of the Brokenstraw. As the men and women de- 
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parted from James White’s home on the banks of Blue 
Eye Run the snow squeaked sharply under the wooden 
runners of the slow ox sleds. It squeaked beneath the 
boots of the men who had come afoot, and were now 
starting homeward under the early stars. The stars 
seemed particularly near and sparkling that still, cold 
night of January 30th, 1817. Perhaps they were heaven- 
ly eyes, smiling down on the birthplace of the newborn 
church, the little church that was to live and grow and 
touch the lives of many human beings and make these 
lives better. Soft candle light glowed against the tiny, 
frosted window panes of the log house. The blue smoke 
was still rising like a spire, prophetic, straight upward 
to the stars. A towering pine tree standing near the log 
house, seemed to spread its great green arms in silent 
benediction. 
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Church Minutes 


The strict severity with which the Presbyterian 
Church was administered in Warren County in its early 
days is best illustrated by a few extracts from the min- 
utes of the church session in the years of 1850-51. That 
Old John Barleycorn was at work among the members 
of the little flock that dwelt in the peaceful pastures of 
the Brokenstraw is evident. The old church record, 
yellow with age, from which these extracts are taken, is 
full of “citations” for “over indulgence”, and again, the 
plainer word “drunkenness”. 


“December 25th, 1850: 


“Session met and was opened with prayer. All the 
members present. The following action was taken in 
reference to Mr. Jacob Young. Whereas Mr. Young, a 
member of this church, is charged, by general rumor, 
with certain offenses. And whereas Christian prudence 
requires that session should, in such cases, proceed with 
caution, therefore on motion Mr. Moses Andrews was 
appointed a committee to inquire if the presumptive proof 
of the guilt of Mr. Young is strong enough to require the 
cognizance of session. 


“After a short session occupied in prayer and conver- 
sation in view of the low state of piety in our church, 
session adjourned to meet as soon as the above mention- 
ed committee shall be ready to report.” 


There is no doubt that Moses Andrews at once in- 
vestigated rumors concerning Mr. Young. One month 
later the session of the Garland Presbyterian Church 
met, and the minutes were as follows: 
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“January 24th, 1851, 


“Session met and was opened with prayer. Mr. An- 
drews, the committee appointed in the case of Mr. Jacob 
Young, reported that it could be proven by a number of 
witnesses that Mr. Young was in the habit of making too 
free use of intoxicating liquors and also that he had been 
guilty of public breach of the Holy Sabbath. 

“Resolved that Mr. Young be cited to appear and 
answer these charges on Monday the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary at 1 o’clock P. M. Mr. James White was ap- 
pointed the delegate to the next meeting of Presbytery. 

“Adjourned. Closed with prayer. 

JOHN McMASTER, Moderator.” 


Being cited by the session in the year 1851 was no 
light matter. To be suspended from the church was a 
calamity that hurt a man in every way. If he was in 
trade, his business suffered. It hurt him socially, and 
severely. A man might better lose half his property 
than be put out of the church, it would be much easier 
to recoup his property than his character. The next 
minutes of the session read. 


“Monday, February 10th, 1851. 


“io clock /P 2) Mi 

“Session met pursuant to adjournment. | Mr. Jacob 
Young, who had been cited to meet with session did not 
make his appearance. Resolved that Session will meet 
again on Monday, 24inst, at 1 o’clock P. M. and that Mr. 
Young be requested to meet with the session at that 
time, to answer to the charge alleged against him. Ad- 
journed. 

“Concluded with prayer. 

JOHN McMASTER, Moderator.” 
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Just why Mr. Young absented himself, one can only 
conjecture. He can hardly be blamed for being a bit 
hesitant about facing the session. Possibly he might 
have been building an alibi. But we discover, in the 
minutes of the next session, that Mr. Jacob Young was, 
after all, not a bad sort at heart. 


It should be taken into consideration that the position 
of Jacob Young may have been extremely difficult, since 
the Presbyterian Church did not, at that time, frown on 
the drinking of “intoxicating liquors” in moderation, It 
had been only a few years previous to this that a barrel 
of whiskey had been provided for the guests at a chris- 
tening held at a home near Erie, in Erie Presbytery. The 
minutes of this christening are not available, but there 
is little doubt that all the church members who drank 
did so decorously. This very moderation may have been 
too much for Mr. Young. The minutes of the next ses- 
sion report, 


“Saturday, Feb. 15, 1851. 


“Session met & was opened with prayer. Mr. Jacob 
Young appeared & acknowledged that frequently, for 
the last eighteen months, he had used intoxicating drinks, 
that for years he had been a wanderer from God & had 
greatly injured the church; but now seemed to be peni- 
tent & resolved that, by the help of God, he would, in 
future, live a life of piety. Adjourned. 

“Concluded with prayer. 

JOHN McMASTER, Moderator.” 


Liquor was not the only thing that sometimes caused 
good Presbyterians to stray from the straight and nar- 
row path long years ago in Warren County. The “social 
dance” with its rhythmic allurements entrapped one here 
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and there. Dancing seems to have been officially banned 
by the session. The following minutes are illustrative 
of the church’s attitude toward the dance. 


“January 23, 1856. 
“Session met and was opened with prayer. 


“Elder More reported, that according to public re- 
port, Miss Eliza Jane Upton had been charged with the 
impropriety of attending one or more social dances. 


“Thereupon the Pastor of the church was requested 
to converse with the above named member in regard to 
this charge, and to speak publickly of the impropriety of 
such conduct. 


“Closed with prayer. 
JOHN McMASTER, Moderator.” 


P.S.—Miss Upton acknowledged that the charge con- 
cerning her was true, yet did not seem to manifest that 
deep penitence which would indicate a full determination 
to “come out from the world.” 


One can easily picture the staid Rev. McMaster inter- 
viewing Miss Eliza Jane Upton. She was one of the 
prettiest girls in all the countryside, with very rosy 
cheeks and bright, roguish eyes. Her small, nimble 
feet were made for dancing, she was as full of fun and 
frolic as a kitten. It is little wonder Eliza Jane failed to 
manifest all the penitence she might, or to come com- 
pletely “out from the world.” 


The strictness with which members were held to the 
path of rectitude is evident through all the early church ° 
records. Citations appear with the greatest frequency. 
Intemperance, dancing, attending “parties of sinful 
amusement”, profane language, were misdeeds sufficient 
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to suspend a member from the church. Ata meeting of 
the session on Feb. 29th, 1849 Nathaniel Payne presented 
a written charge against Jacob Young accusing him of 
having made use of profane language. 


On October 6 of the same year Jacob Young “came 
voluntarily before the session & pleaded guilty to the 
charge preferred against him by Nathaniel Payne; asked 
forgiveness & promised amendment.” 


Wholesale citations are reported in the minutes of the 
church session in several instances. 


“February 25, 1862. 


“Pursuant to the call of the Moderator the Session 
met in the church and was opened by prayer. All the 
members of Session were present. 


“Sessions having been informed, and themselves 
knowing, that rumors are in circulation seriously affect- 
ing the Christian reputation of the following members 
of this church, namely Mr. L. Bidwell, Mrs. Sarah Wil- 
son, Mrs. Eliza Jane Maguire and Mrs. Eveline Jordan, 
appointed the following committees to confer with the 
above mentioned members and to cite them, if they did 
not manifest proper contrition, to appear before the ses- 
sion to answer to the charges preferred against them, on 
Thursday, the 27th day of March at 2 o’clock P. M. 


Mr. Benjamin Bidwell is charged by common fame 
with the sin of intemperance and elder Moses Andrews 
was appointed to cite him as follows: 


“Mr. B. Bidwell, Sir. You are charged, by common 
fame, with the sin of intemperance, to the manifest injury 
of your own Christian standing and reputation, and to 
the flagrant reproach of the church of Christ. On or 
about the fifteenth of January last you were seen, while 
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going upon the public highway between Garland and 
your own dwelling, to stagger and fall, and in other 
respects to make it evident that you were under the 
influence and control of intoxicating liquors. Other 
specifications might be named. 


“You are cited to meet with the session of this church 
on Thursday the 27th day of March at 2 o’clock to ans- 
wer the above charge of unchristian conduct.” The cita- 
tion was properly signed. 


Mrs. S. Wilson, Mrs. E. J. Maguire and Mrs. E. Jor- 
dan, are charged with unchristian conduct in attending 
parties of sinful amusement, and Mr. D. More was ap- 
pointed a committee to cite them to meet with the ses- 
sion at the same time as above. 


After which, the session was adjourned. 
“Concluded with prayer. 
JOHN McMASTER, Moderator.” 


Later minutes of the session record that after two 
citations the erring ones failed to appear before the ses- 
sion and were all therefore “excluded from the commun- 
ion of the church for their contumacy, until they give 
satisfactory evidence of repentance.” 
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Going To Church in 1845 


A Sabbath morning in the Brokenstraw Valley in 
June of the year 1845. Young meadow larks are trying 
their wings in the stumpy pasture lands along the creek, 
bobolinks balance and swing in the blackberry bushes at 
the edge of Benjamin Upton’s rye field. Catbirds, gold- 
finches, field sparrows, orioles and the silvery voiced 
larks make all the soft summer air melodious. Between 
its grassy banks the gentle waters of the Brokenstraw 
move placidly, mirroring the dense, overhanging willows 
and the blue sky with its puffs of white cloud. It is a 
lovely land of sunshine and birdsong, bees clambering 
in the pink and blue morning glories which grow wild 
everywhere in the fields and the balmiest of June breezes 
bringing from the northwest the sweet breath of great 
forests. 


In the very midst of the valley, surrounded by green 
fields, and not far from the bank of the creek stands the 
little church wherein worships the first religious organi- 
zation formed in Warren County. It has already been a 
number of years since the congregation first gathered at 
the home of James White and organized the Broken- 
straw Presbyterian Church. During the interim the 
congregation has met regularly for worship at the homes 
of its members, in barns, on the bank of the creek. 


The little church stands in the corner of the small 
cemetery with its few white stones, evergreens and blue- 
blossoming myrtle creeping in the corners. Two doors 
give entrance to the church, the one on the right for the 
women, the other for the men. It is half past nine o’clock, 
preaching is at ten-thirty, the doors are already open, 
waiting the congregation. 
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There is no one inside the church, its sexton has come 
and opened door and window to let in the warm June 
air, for the little building has been shut up all week and 
it would be much chillier indoors than out if the build- 
ing had not been aired. There is no carpet on the floor, 
just smooth pine boards. The pews are straight and 
high and hard, eight steps lead up to a high pulpit where 
the preacher has ample vantage to look down upon his 
flock and discern, perchance, any who are nodding or 
inattentive. And should the good man observe any 
levity among the boys, seated down front, he has only to 
nod to one of his elders, two of whom are equipped with 
long rods for reminding irreverent youth that this is the 
Lord’s house. 


There is smooth, white plaster on the walls, only a 
year old. The church, built in 1840 has been only par- 
tially finished for nearly four years, but services have 
been held nevertheless. The windows have small panes 
of plain glass. There are iron sconces with tallow 
candles on the walls, but the church is seldom used 
at night. A pile of hymn books is on the pulpit floor, a 
large bible, with embroidered ribbon marker lies on the 
pulpit itself. The little church, with the warm June . 
sunshine streaming in at its doors, stands in the midst 
of its green fields, awaiting the coming of its Sabbath 
morning congregation. 


A horse was still a rich man’s luxury in Warren 
County in the year 1845. Lumber dealers, riding down 
to Pittsburgh on their rafts were beginning to come home 
on horseback, having invested perhaps two hundred dol- 
lars in their first horse. Oxen were much less expensive, 
they were better than horses in many respects in the 
woods, they were slow, but not much behind a team of 
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horses at the end of a day. And then, oxen required no 
expensive harness and George Gregg, living on the 
Brokenstraw just above Youngsville would make a fine 
ox yoke with green hickory bows and a good staple and 
ring for eight dollars. 


At ten o'clock the first wagonful of church goers ap- 
peared, two entire families seated on boards laid across 
a wagon bed, the vehicle drawn by a pair of large red 
steers which swayed their long horns in perfect unison 
as they plodded along. There were fourteen in the 
wagon, husbands and wives, children in all stages of 
growth and an old, white-haired grandmother who sat, 
for safety and comfort, in the exact center of the wagon 
where there was a little springiness, and no danger of 
falling out. When the passengers had alighted at the 
church door the driver, a broad shouldered young man 
who had walked beside the team, unyoked his oxen and 
put them in a small field across the lane, there to graze 
and rest. For there were to be two church services, one 
at ten-thirty which lasted till about half past twelve, a 
second service at two-thirty lasting till well past four, to 
round out the day’s preaching. So it was as well to turn 
out the oxen, for how could the good Reverend John 
McMaster, standing in his high pulpit which commanded 
a view of the ox pasture, look across the lane and an- 
nounce as his text, “My yoke is easy and my burden is 
light” if he saw there the poor oxen standing for six 
hours under their heavy yokes. 


Two church services within a few hours were not 
such a hardship when one considered the dinner that 
came between. Above the sides of the wagon box 
handles of huge baskets protruded. The regular Sabbath 
picnic dinner, eaten on the lawn at the church was a 
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weekly event looked forward to for days. Each family 
brought its bountiful hamper, extra bountiful perhaps 
because of the custom of presenting to the preacher’s 
family the pies, cookies, rolls of fresh butter, jars of 
jam, loaves of bread, the chicken that came in over- 


supply. 


People who lived in Warren County in 1845 thought 
nothing of walking four or five miles to church. Some 
of the younger folk preferred walking to the slow-mov- 
ing ox team, even an old man could walk faster than 
oxen moved. So fully half of the country congregation 
that, assembling this bright June morning is coming on 
foot, the men with baskets over their arms. 


At a quarter past ten there are nine span of oxen 
that have brought nine wagon loads of people to the 
church, the perfect day has brought everybody out, it 
is going to be a big congregation. And now, the sound 
of horses’ hoofs on the wooden bridge spanning the 
Brokenstraw. Everyone knows who is coming. Daniel 
Horn owns the first two seated carriage in the region, 
and a team of fat bay horses which can plough a field, 
skid logs or trot off to church with their master and his 
family. The Daniel Horns are social leaders in the com- 
munity, their large house with its ten rooms and great 
stone fireplace, three miles up the creek is the scene of 
many sociables and much entertaining. The third 
sheriff of Warren County, a commissioner for two terms, 
Daniel Horn is a prominent man. And he is proud of 
his fine family. 

a He boys and girls, standing about with their fathers 
and mothers near the church door, take a great interest 
in Daniel Horn’s horses, the bright buckles of the har- 
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ness, the high wheeled, two seated carriage, built in 
Pittsburgh and brought with great care over the stage 
coach roads to the Brokenstraw Valley. Daniel has his 
daughters, Martha and Ellen with him, his wife and son 
Clinton. The young ladies are very pretty in flowered 
chintz dresses, light poke bonnets lined with pink. They 
are holding little parasols on their knees. As the girls 
alight from the high carriage, putting first a slim foot on 
the iron step, then gaining the ground they reveal low 
shoes fastened with black silk bows, and white-stock- 
inged ankles. 


Moses Andrews and his brother Robert appear. They 
are both members of the choir, Moses singing in a deep 
bass voice, Robert in soprano. Benjamin Upton has 
come to church cross-lots from his farm up Hosmer Run. 
Jacob Young, James White and his boy William, Robert 
Prather, the McCrays, the Mandavilles, Hamiltons, 
Browns have arrived. The small, square church build- 
ing, with its narrow eaves and no spire nor bell, looks 
scarcely large enough to hold the congregation as it files 
in, the men and large boys at one door, women, girls and 
smaller children at the other. As they pass the thresh- 
old conversation ceases, a reverential hush falls on the 
congregation. Men and women bow their heads a mo- 
ment in silent prayer. 


The Reverend McMaster, who wears nicely polished 
boots in the pulpit, a long skirted coat, wide-winged 
collar and white cravat, rises from his straight-backed 
chair, advances to the pulpit and announces the Dox- 
ology. The choir, seated in the balcony at the rear, sings 
it heartily; “Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
praise him all creatures here below, praise him above ye 
Heavenly Host, Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
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There is no organ, just the voices. Robert Andrews, the 
leader was proud of his choir. It met regularly for prac- 
tice and sang well. 


In the brief hush that followed the singing of the 
doxology, songs of nearby birds came through the open 
windows, a swamp blackbird whistling in a wild cherry 
tree, the hillside cooing of a dove. The opening prayer, 
a hymn, “Safely through another week God has brought 
us on our way ;—‘the scripture reading, the long prayer, 
a very long one, another hymn. Moses Andrews’ heavy 
bass thunders from the choir loft. Beside him stands his 
brother Robert, son of the first settler on the Broken- 
straw. Robert’s little six year old son, Hiram, is sitting 
with his mother in the congregation. The boy is des- 
tined to become a staunch pillar of this same church and 
serve as elder till well past his eightieth year. 


The sermon, the long, long, deadly serious sermon, 
much more concerned with punishments than rewards 
now begins. The congregation settles itself for the long 
stretch. Miss Eliza Jane Upton, destined to be cited by 
the church session a few years later for attending a 
“social dance” looks bewitchingly pretty in her pink 
poke bonnet. Her eyes sparkle and she has very red 
lips. It is not easy for a girl like this to keep her mind 
on the sermon, hard for her to think much about Paul’s 
journey “over against Pisgah.” It is difficult to believe 
in hell when there’s a catbird singing. Did you think 
Eliza Jane glanced, ever so slightly, toward the men’s 
side of the church just then? Well, possibly,—poke bon- 
nets are very obscuring. There’s a fine looking lad sit- 
ting in the third pew, just back of Daniel Horn. Eliza 
couldn’t have been glancing his way, in church meeting! 
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It is a custom to make the “first sermon” of the day 
the longer of the two, for a full hour and a half the 
Reverend McMaster dwells on the frailties of the flesh, 
the proneness to sin, the terrible punishments thereof, 
His voice drones on in dreary detail within the little 
church, rising sometimes suddenly in bursts of vehe- 
mence while outside the noonday sun is full of chirrup- 
ing birds and dancing butterflies. Nature is unimpressed 
by the fall of man this lovely June day and everything 
out of doors tempts to enjoyment of the senses. 


On and on goes the sermon. Little girls lay their 
curly heads on mothers’ plump laps and fall asleep. Small 
boys in long trousers and broad white collars shift in 
their seats and are glanced at severely by the elders. 


Daniel Horn, stern visaged pioneer, sits immovable 
in his pew. Perhaps he is thinking of his soul, perhaps 
of his dealings with the Holland Land Company, per- 
haps he is wondering how many straight, sound ship’s 
masts he will be able to cut off the hillside above his 
home. Grandmother Upton nods a bit. Her nearly 
ninety years excuse her. The dear old soul is so close 
to the better world after a long and useful life spent in 
this one, she has little need of admonitions. 


“Sixthly,—and in conclusion,” begins the Reverend 
McMaster and the wives, despite their strict piety, begin 
thinking of the dinner that will soon be spread in the 
church yard, begin wondering if the maple icing on the 
cake has become soft, and will the butter be entirely 
melted this warm June day! 


At length, at very great length, the preacher slowly 
closes the big bible, a movement every boy and girl in 
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the church, and perhaps more than one older boy and 
girl, has been watching for intently. 


The last hymn, the congregation rise and bow their 
heads for the benediction. Meeting is over, the people 
fill the aisle, flow out onto the grassy churchyard. Bas- 
kets and hampers are brought out of the wagons, white 
table cloths are spread on the grass. Disturbing thoughts 
of eternal punishment are dispelled by pleasant ones 
concerning boiled ham and roasted chicken and home- 
made cheese, pies, cakes, cookies, red raspberry jam, 
yellow June butter fresh from yesterday’s churn, stewed 
dried berries, pickles, hearty brown bread baked in the 
hot ashes of the hearth, or an outside “Dutch oven,” 
cold tea, brought in brown jugs stoppered with whittled 
pine plugs. 


The tediousness of the long sermon was soon for- 
gotten. After all, there is nothing in the world like a 
long sermon to produce an appetite. The girls spread 
blankets on the grass to avoid staining their white 
skirts. It was really a picnic dinner, howbeit with a 
certain restraint because this was the Sabbath day, and 
the preacher, the tails of his frock coat spread apart to 
prevent wrinkling, sat in their midst, he and his good 
wife having dinner with the family of the charter elder, 
James White. 


Dinner was a leisurely affair, with a great deal of talk 
across the spread table cloths. Even the minister dis- 
cussed worldly affairs, flavoring his conversation with a 
few well chosen texts. The price of lumber, the value 
of land, the rapid development of the county and the 
great, expanding country outside furnished topics 
enough for conversation. Robert Prather prophesied 
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that some day a railroad with steam engines would come 
through the valley, and cars would travel as fast as 
fifteen or even twenty miles an hour. Benjamin Upton 
thought such a thing might happen some day, but if 
they were going to race through the country at such 
terrible speed it would be safe for no one. 


Daniel Horn said he believed Glenni Scofield would 
be appointed the county’s next district attorney. The 
intention of the German Lutherans in Warren to build 
a church was discussed, and thought a fine thing. Pro- 
posed new stages, which would leave Warren in the 
evening and deliver passengers in Buffalo the following 
evening in time for the Eastern cars were talked over,— 
considered a little improbable. Phoebe Davis wanted to 
know why Mary Patton never came to see her and Mary 
replied she would be glad enough to come, if someone 
would only invent a machine that would do sewing, be- 
cause she was kept so busy with her needle she just 
never got anywhere. 


It was the natural, whole hearted talk of good people 
gathered together, enjoying each other’s company; the 
talk of honest folk, hard working, who still struggled to 
expand their homes in the wilderness, to clear more land 
and build more houses, to have more roads and farm 
tools and schools to send their children to. And when 
the hour of two-thirty approached the fragments of the 
feast had been gathered up, the white table cloths folded 
and replaced in the baskets, the whole paraphernalia of 
the dinner put back in the wagons, ready for the trip 
home. Then the people filed once more into the church 
and heard another doxology, more hymns, and another 
lengthy sermon, not so long, however, as that of the 
morning. 
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At four o’clock the congregation came filing out again, 
talk was a little livelier, the long tension was over. There 
was a great deal of handshaking, even a little well modu- 
lated laughter as the Garland Presbyterians took leave 
of one another. The men lifted the heavy yokes on the 
oxen’s necks, fastened the bow-pins, fetched their spans 
to the wagon tongues and ran the chain back to its hook. 


“Gee-haw Buck,—Berry,—gee-haw-haw—” and off the 
long wagons rolled, moving less than three miles an 
hour. Daniel Horn’s proud horses trotted on ahead, 
with their owner driving, sitting erect in his wide winged 
Henry Clay collar, one of his pretty daughters at his side. 
As was said before, Daniel Horn was a social leader, his 
big house up the creek had many rooms and many 
guests. Lemuel Hoffman, the sexton, closed the two 
doors of the little church and locked them with a big 
brass key. There would be no more meetings till the 
next Sabbath day. But all good Presbyterians would 
certainly be expected to study their catechisms. 
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The Harmony Society 


In the year 1840 about two hundred people were liy- 
ing in and about the peaceful village of Tidioute. They 
were scattered from Grandin’s at Gordon Run to Tur- 
ner’s Tavern, a mile and a half up the river where rafts- 
men and other travelers through the valley found hospi- 
table entertainment. There were a few settlers around 
Magee Run, and a few more in Limestone. A great many 
of the houses were built of logs, chinked with clay. Very 
up to date families lived in homes made of modern 
sawed boards. There were plenty of deer in the forest 
and at certain seasons of the year the wild pigeons 
swarmed through the hills in such vast numbers the roar 
of their wings was like that of a dozen hailstorms. More 
than one home had strings of dried pigeon breasts hang- 
ing in the attic; they made wonderful potpies during the 
winter. Tidioute Run, McGee Run, Hickory Creek and 
a dozen smaller streams swarmed with speckled trout 
always ready to fight for the chance to bite at a baited 
hook, 


A few proud homes had oil lamps, but not the kero- 
sene lamps of today. They were lamps made to burn 
sperm oil, lard oil, or almost any oil that could be ob- 
tained. They were round cans holding a pint, with a 
perpendicular spout for the wick. There was no chim- 
ney and of course they smoked badly. Most of these 
sperm oil lamps were brought into Warren County from 
the east. They had the name of a Philadelphia firm 
stamped on them and they were painted red. 


People possessing iron cookstoves that operated in- 
doors were considered opulent. Some families had 
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portable “Dutch Ovens” that stood in the back yard, a 
whole week’s baking of bread could be accommodated 
in one of them. The neighborhood was perhaps above 
the average in the possession of books; there were quite 
a few families with black walnut bookcases containing 
classics. And what a wonderful opportunity they must 
have had for reading during the long, snowbound win- 
ter evenings when the river was frozen, the roads drifted 
over and the good pine knots blazed on the hearth. No 
wonder men loved their homes, and had such fine ones. 
By “home” please do not misconstrue that we mean 
“house”. Some of the prominent inhabitants were, 
Samuel Grandin, merchant; Ben Hopewell; Seth Alger, 
tavern keeper who sold good rye whiskey at three cents 
a glass and would charge it if you liked ;—Seth also knew 
how to mix that heart-warming and time-honored con- 
coction Tom and Jerry, in which he used wild honey in- 
stead of sugar, making the delectable mixture still more 
delightful to the taste. Wm. Kinnear and sons, James, 
William, John and Ganley; Thomas Arters, and his two 
daughters, Mary and Rebecca; Samuel McGuire and his 
son, William; Thomas Mullen; Samuel Roup; P. P. 
Garret; George W. Scott; Samuel Culbertson, and Squire 
McGill, who tempered justice with mercy and adminis- 
tered his office with high credit. 


During the forties there was an influx of settlers, men 
alive to the possibilities afforded by fine forests, in close 
proximity to a navigable stream. By this time the lum- 
ber trade, as a profitable business, was coming into its 
own. Land could no longer be obtained for little or 
nothing and the settlement of Tidioute began to form 
stself into an industrious lumbering village. Logs and 
lumber were hauled with oxen, things moved delib- 
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erately, the life of the community was still that of a 
peaceful farming neighborhood. No one saw anything 
prophetic in the oil that oozed from certain springs in 
the vicinity and came riding down in curling, iridescent 
smears on the surfaces of some nearby creeks that emp- 
tied into the Allegheny. Sometimes, when weather and 
wind were in a certain condition the very air smelled of 
oil, yet none suspected that this viscous fluid which 
gave such evident hints of its presence in the vicinity 
was, at the end of another twenty years, to cause such 
an upheaval in Tidioute. 


While the picturesque little town of Tidioute was 
thus dreaming, working, building a little in its beautiful 
bend of the river, a society of good people, destined to 
play an interesting part in the development of the town 
and vicinity, was busy and prospering at Economy, eigh- 
teen miles below Pittsburgh, on the Ohio River. Since 
the Economites, as they have been most commonly 
known, formed such an unusual unit in Warren County, 
a bit of their earlier history is not out of place. 


The Economy Society 


The Harmony Society, or Economites as they were 
called when they established themselves at Tidioute, was 
founded about the year 1800 by George Rapp, and a 
colony of immigrants from Wurtemburg, numbering 
over one hundred families. They belonged to a certain 
class of people in Germany, who, becoming dissatisfied 
with the religious principles as set forth by the Lutheran 
church, segregated themselves and were given the term 
of Pietists as a reproach, the accusing ones being too 
stupid to know they were paying the segregated ones 
the highest compliment possible. 
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The Economites stood for a more diligent private 
study of the Scriptures and for the inspiration gained 
from social conference and prayer. Two men arose among 
them who were natural leaders. They were Michael 
Hahn and George Rapp. 


After various persecutions, and imprisonments at the 
hands of their fellow countrymen, and having made an 
ineffectual plea for redress to their own government, 
they determined to emigrate. They were not the first 
who had made this determination, America offered reli- 
gious freedom. In the year 1803 George Rapp visited 
this country in search of a location suitable for a colony. 
He purchased a large tract of land near Zelienople, in 
Butler County, Pennsylvania. In the autumn of the 
ensuing year three ship loads of colonists arrived. 


Before leaving Germany the Economites had em- 
braced some peculiar views of religion and social econ- 
omy. They had generally adopted the millenarian the- 
ory of the personal and pre-millenarian advent of Christ, 
which they regarded as near at hand. They were dis- 
posed to the communistic belief that all things should be 
owned in common. Soon after their settlement in this 
country marriage was prohibited among the colony. 
Some of the young men objected that this was carrying 
economy too far. But celibacy was strictly adhered to 
by members of the society for over fifty years. 


In 1825 the Economites made a purchase of land in 
Beaver County. They built a steamboat and laid out 
the town of Economy, houses with no front doors, to 
discourage worldliness. Long years later Economy was 
to be famous for its band, conducted by John Duss. 
Many residents of Warren County heard Duss’ Band. 
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The Economites sometimes loaned money, on good 
security. They loaned some to Wm. Davidson on ex- 
cellent security, he had 8,000 acres of fine timber in 
Limestone Township, Warren County. When David- 
son couldn’t meet his obligations the Economites, much 
as they regretted it, were compelled to foreclose the 
mortgage, taking possession of the tract. Thus it hap- 
pened the Economites got the timber and Warren Coun- 
ty got the Economites. 


During the fifties the Economites sent representatives 
to look over their land in Warren County. They took 
back a report so good that the society immediately built 
a large sawmill on the headwaters of East Hickory 
creek. Their methods would not be considered economi- 
cal today, they built five miles of plank road using clear 
pine for the job. It was something like the pioneer 
settler up by Lottsville who had a pig pen and corn crib 
built of solid black walnut boards. 


Warren County had a pleasant little surprise for the 
Economites. When they had taken the timber off the 
large tract and rafted it down the Allegheny and Ohio 
to their mills at Economy, oil in abundant quantity was 
struck on their land. A resident of Tidioute who is as 
well ‘informed on the situation as anyone living today, 
says the Economites took at least six million dollars in 
oil out of the hills across the river. 


Some of the splendid Economite stock is intermingled 
with that of Warren County families not identified with 
the order today. The rules concerning celibacy were 
suspended in some cases. And the more of the honest, 
hard working, idealistic strain, of the Harmony Society, 
lingers in the county, the better it is for the community. 
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Pioneer Bear Trap 


Bits from the Brokenstraw Valley 


On the nineteenth day of October, 1869 the Youngs- 
ville Lodge No. 500, I. O. O. F., dedicated the Youngs- 
ville Cemetery. Under the direction of W. G. Marshal and 
Robert L. Bodine a procession formed in the village at 
1 o’clock and marched to the cemetery where exercises 
were held. On that occasion the Hon. Samuel P. John- 
son, of Warren, delivered an historical address which 
was reproduced in the press of the day. In 1903 the 
Johnson speech was reprinted for the Odd Fellows’ 
Cemetery Association of Youngsville, with compliments 
of J. B. White. The following bits of history of the 
Brokenstraw Valley are for the most part taken from 
this excellent address, with due credit to the man who 
delivered it, and the man who preserved it. 
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“The hunting ground of the Indian here was first in- 
vaded by the surveyors of the Holland Land Company, 
in 1794, who came to appropriate these lands to warrants 
procured under the Act of April 3rd, 1792, which first 
brought the territory North and West of the Ohio, Al- 
legheny and Conewango Creek into market. That por- 
tion of the State north and west of the Allegheny was 
then a part of Allegheny County, out of which, with a 
part of Lycoming east of the river, eight new counties, 
including Warren, were formed by Act of the Legisla- 
ture, passed March 12, 1800. By this Act, Erie, Craw- 
ford, Warren, Venango and Mercer, although made pro- 
visional counties, and directed to be surveyed, were all 
declared to be but one county, having but one municipal 
and judicial organization, which centered in Meadville. 
In 1805, Venango county was fully organized, and War- 
ren was annexed to it for all civil, political and judicial 
purposes. So it remained until the Act of the 15th of 
March, 1819, when its separate organization was effected. 


Prior to 1820, in addition to the privations and depri- 
vations of living in a new and unproductive country, with- 
out roads or means of conveyance, parties, witnesses, 
jurors, and return judges of this county had to make 
their periodical pilgrimages, mostly on foot, to Mead- 
ville and Franklin. This, then, was a journey of two 
days each way. It would now be considered an in- 
tolerable hardship, when it can be accomplished in a 
cushioned car in about as many hours, without any tax 
on the muscles. 


“On the 21st of February, 1801, by an act of the 
Legislature, Warren county was made a separate elec- 
tion district, and the election directed to be held at the 
house then occupied by Robert Andrews, at the mouth 
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of Little Brokenstraw. Thus it continued till 1808, when 
the Court having divided Warren county into two town- 
ships, Brokenstraw and Conewango, a law was passed 
on the 25th of March, 1808, making Conewango town- 
ship a separate election district. From that time, Broken- 
straw ceased to be the head of the county. 


Under the Act of the 18th of April, 1795, commis- 
sioners were appointed by the Governor to lay out the 
town of Warren, and reserve tracts upon’ the land re- 
served for that purpose by the settlement law of 1792. 
They came on in the summer of that year, and with them 
John McKinney, whose name, history and place of resi- 
dence are still fresh in the memory. McKinney, then a 
fresh import from the Emerald Isle, young, vigorous and 
adventurous, had first halted at Lancaster, where his 
services were engaged by the Commissioners. His visit 
here had given him a view of this valley, and a know- 
ledge of the fact that there was land here to be had for 
the taking. 


So the next year he returned and took up the Mc- 
Kinney farm, almost in sight of where we stand and 
where he lived to a good old age, and died. His first 
residence was on the north side of the creek, where for 
three years he lived and struggled alone with the sur- 
rounding forest, then returned to Lancaster and brought 
back with him a companion and helpmeet in the person 
of Miss Arthur, the mother of the family that still bears 
his name, and constitute so large and respectable a por- 
tion of your community. 


“During the first year of his sojourn here he had the 
society and fellowship of Callender Irvine, who, like 
himself, was keeping bachelor hall near the mouth of 
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the creek, performing settlement duties. McKinney’s 
house afterward became the hotel and headquarters of 
the settlement. Of his shrewdness, hospitality, democ- 
racy and fine social qualities I need not speak, for are 
they not written in the memories of all the old surviving 
settlers of the Brokenstraw? 


Robert Andrews was, perhaps, the pioneer of settlers 
on the Brokenstraw. He strayed from Chester county. 
His first adventure was the purchase of the Stiff Knee 
Island in the Allegheny river, known in local history 
since as Mead’s Island, from a well known Indian Chief 
“Silver Heels.” He soon after removed to the mouth 
of the Little Brokenstraw, built a sawmill, cleared a 
farm, played the fiddle, relished fun, hunted, fished, and 
amused himself generally. He had two wives and two 
sets of children, one of whom still lives upon the creek, 
a credit to his race and country. 


“His oldest son, John, a sedate, well educated man, 
long identified with the history of Warren County as 
Major, Justice of the Peace, County Treasurer, Surveyor 
and Clerk to the Commissioners, took up and settled on 
a tract of land on which the Irvine Mansion House now . 
stands about the year 1798, built a sawmill near the spot, 
the remains of which are still visible at low tide in the 
river, and the first distillery in the county, at the mouth 
of what is known as “Still House Run.” The first squat- 
ter upon the tract above this and the mouth of the creek, 
was John Holman, in 1795, but finding soon after that 
General Wm. Irvine had a warrant for it, sold out to 
him for a rifle gun, and floated off in a canoe to a point 
on the river below, afterward quite celebrated as the 
Holman farm and ferry, where the first road opened from 
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Eastern to Northwestern Pennsylvania, crossed the 
river. 


In 1797, Callender Irvine, then a young man, under- 
took in person, aided only by his faithful servant, known 
to history as “Black Tom,” to make the actual settlement 
then required to perfect the title his father had procured. 
The first house built and land cleared was where the 
Irvineton depot now stands, but which was abandoned 
for higher ground after the “pumpkin flood” of 1805. He 
had for near neighbors John McKinney, two miles above, 
Matthew Young on the flat in front of us, and Robert 
Andrews, at Pittsfield. 


Matthew Young was a Scotchman, a bachelor, a 
scholar and a gentleman. He pitched his tent where 
your handsome village, the orphan child of his celibacy, 
now stands, in the spring of 1796. You will pardon me 
for relating an incident characteristic of both the man 
and the place. 


Late in the spring of that year, Callender Irvine, 
anxious to cultivate acquaintance with his neighbors, and 
to see how they prospered, walked up to see Mr. Young, 
and found him engaged in opening out what is now the 
main street of the borough, and extending it down the 
creek, 


He inquired of Young, with real curiosity, what he 
was about, and why he was not putting in some crops. 
With the utmost simplicity Young replied: “Why, man, 
I’m more fond of a beautiful prospect.” To which Mr. 
Irvine retorted: “The prospect is, you will either starve 
or have to leave the country before spring.” 


Sure enough, when fall came, he had no corn and was 
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kept from starvation only by the surplus provisions 
Irvine had, and generously furnished him when he went 
abroad to winter. 


Young lived for many years the life of a recluse, 
taught school, served as the first Treasurer of the county 
and died August 4th, 1825, while on a visit to Charles 
Smith, in Deerfield Township, and was brought back in 
a canoe and buried in the graveyard of the village to 
which he had given his patronymic. Although a bache- 
lor, he was remarkably fond of children and was equally 
beloved by all the juveniles in his vicinity. His genial, 
good heart made him a general favorite. 


No history of Brokenstraw settlers would be com- 
plete without honorable mention being made of Joseph 
and Darius Mead. With infinite toil and perseverance 
they found their way from Boonville, on the north branch 
of the Susquehanna, to this valley of their choice, by 
way of Pittsburgh, in a cloth-covered emigrant wagon, 
in 1799, and halted where the old Mead mills now stand, 
a mile or so above Young’s settlement. 


How they ever got their wagon, containing their 
families and outfits, so far into the woods without a 
road is a mystery unexplained by history or tradition. 
Very soon they had made their mark in the wilderness 
and had erected both a gristmill and a sawmill and 
cleared up quite a farm. Their trenchant blows soon 
brought the forest to their mills and made the earth pay 
tribute to their industry. 


Prior to the erection of the Mead mill, the nearest 
grinding to be had was at the mill of Mr. Miles, where 
Union now is, and the Holland Company’s mill near 
Titusville. To those distant points many grists were 
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borne from this county on the backs oftheir owners, or 
on their patient oxen, guided through the trackless 
woods only by the Indian’s trail. 


Mead’s mill, for many years, was the Mecca to which 
a large district made its pilgrimages for supplies. It is 
said that in dry times some grists came forty miles to its 
hoppers. From Columbus, for lack of roads, they used 
to bring their grain in canoes. 


After some years, Captain Joseph Mead purchased 
and removed to a farm and island on and in the Alle- 
gheny river, which took and still bears his name, and 
where he died in 1846. 


Darius continued on the creek, was an acting justice 
for several years, was hospitable and social in his habits, 
and the only impropriety reported of him was his going 
to the cupboard and taking a drink of whiskey with his 
friend Isaiah Jones during the preaching at his house, of 
a sermon by the Rev. Bishop Roberts, and when re- 
quested to postpone the drinking till after services were 
over, irreverently replied: “Bishop, stick to your text, 
never mind us, we'll not disturb you.” 


While speaking of Mead’s mill and religious services, 
I must not omit to name the miller, honest John Gregg, 
who for many years ground the corn and tolled it hon- 
estly, preached the gospel that he practiced, to the sin- 
ners on the creek, made hickory splint cables for the 
lumbermen at three dollars apiece, and educated two 
sons to adorn the ministry of the church he loved in 
later years. 


Above this point upon the creek, about the beginning 
of this century, we find Philip Simms, Andrew Evers, 
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John Sample, Charles McNair and John Watt, with his 
four sons and his son-in-law, Elijah Jackson. 


In the year 1801, Daniel Horn and Abram Davis 
found their way to the site of Columbus by the lines of 
the Holland Land Co’s. survey. They came from Nor- 
thumberland county, young men and hardy, packing on 
their backs their earthly goods, built their cabin without 
the aid of man or beast, cleared land and raised some 
crops the first year, kept bachelor’s hall five or six years 
and opened a large clearing. 


At first their nearest neighbor on the east was Robert 
Miles, two miles east of Sugar Grove, with Robert An- 
drews at Pittsfield some fifteen miles to the south. 
They raised their own provisions, and to get salt to 
season them, as was the custom then, pushed a canoe 
by way of Brokenstraw and Warren to the head of Chau- 
tauqua Lake, and packed the salt up from Portland Har- 
bor on Lake Erie. 


In the spring of 1807 Horn sold out his interest in 
their betterments to Davis for eighteen day’s work, and 
moved down the creek to the place where he has ever 
since lived until, at the age of 91, he bade adieu to earth 
and friends. 


Earlier than he, upon the lower creek, was old James 
White, the founder of the White settlement and- now 
dead about sixty years. He was an earnest, quiet, Chris- 
tian man. With his sawmill he got up his church and 
school house also, and divided his energies between the 
cultivation of corn and the propagation of Calvinism. 


Mark C. Dalrymple came to Warren County in 1810. 
He was born Yankee, originating in Massachusetts. He 
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stopped a couple of years in Sugar Grove; and in 1812, 
having gone back and formed a life partnership, he pur- 
chased a river tract second above the mouth of the 
Brokenstraw, cleared up a farm, built and ran a dis- 
tillery ten years; kept a hotel, was elected the first 
Sheriff of the county in 1819; sold out to Asa Scott and 
moved to Pittsfield in 1829, upon the farm first settled 
by Robert Andrews, where he still lives in a cheerful 
old age. 


A few items of local history concerning the Broken- 
straw valley may not be inappropriate. Its original 
name, Cushanadauga, meaning Brokenstraw, originated 
in the fact that the Irvine flats once bore an annual crop 
of tall grass, which would break and fall over. On this 
spot, during the revolutionary war, the Indians had quite 
a village called Buckaloon, from which they descended 
the river in canoes and committed depredations on the 
country below. 


In 1781, Col. Broadhed, with a detachment from 
Pittsburgh, attacked, and after a siege of some days, 
drove them from their village and destroyed a large 
crop of corn then growing on the flats. He then forti- 
_ fied himself by erecting breastworks at the highest point 
on the bank of the river, a short distance above the mouth 
of the creek, traces of which may still be seen. 


No extended improvements were made on the Irvine 
warrants until Adam Shutt took charge of them in 1812. 
He was followed by Dr. John W. Irvine, who resided 
there some years prior to the advent of the present in- 
cumbent. In the fall of 1805 the entire Brokenstraw 
valley was swept by a flood, afterward called the ‘Pump- 
kin Flood” because it carried away large numbers of 
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pumpkins. Another deluge occurred in 1835 when the 
creek rose eight feet in an hour, sweeping away bridges, 
dams and fences. 


First Foreign Traffic in Pine Lumber 


The first foreign traffic in pine lumber from this sec- 
tion of which I have any authentic account, was a fleet 
of three boat loads got together at the mouth of the 
creek, in the fall and winter of 1805-6, and started on its 
perilous voyage to New Orleans, on the first day of 
April 1806. The lumber had been gathered from the 
mills of Long, Andrews, Mead and others, of the best 
quality, stub shotted and kilndried during the winter 
while the boats were building. It was owned by Col. 
Win. McGraw and Wm. B. Foster, and brought in New 
Orleans forty dollars per thousand feet. Daniel Horn 
and Dan McQuay were two of the hands on board. 


In the spring of 1807 another fleet of seven boats, 
freighted with sawed and seasoned lumber, owned by 
Joseph Mead, Abram Davis and John Watt, started on 
the same precarious trip; the owners returning by sail 
to Philadelphia, the pilots and hands finding their way 
back as best they could. This was the morning twilight 
of the lumber trade, that for half a century thereafter 
furnished so large a field for the enterprise and industry 
of the dwellers on the Brokenstraw. Infant-like at first, 
boards crept cautiously down the creek, in floats or 
single platforms with the aid of halyards and Gregg’s 
hickory splint cables. Gradually the markets, mills and 
rafts enlarged, until they absorbed nearly all the capital, 
the enterprise and the energies of the country. 


If its history should ever be written, what scenes of 
struggle and starving, of successful and unsuccessful 
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efforts, what bright anticipations and blighted hopes it 
would have to record. Some succeeded, many failed. At 
first it was a bold adventure. The country was almost 
inaccessible except through the natural water channels. 
Provisions and supplies, pork, flour and whiskey, had to 
be canoed from Pittsburgh; salt, nails and glass from 
Mayville. Lumber brought less in market, even up to 
1820, than it is now worth in the tree. Nothing but 
industry, economy and indomitable perseverance insured 
success. Even then it came tardily, lingering in the rear, 
to be enjoyed by the generations that followed after.” 



















































































Sawmill of the 80’s 
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Early Justice at Red Hot 


In the halcyon days of oil the little settlement of Red 
Hot, three miles from Plummer, in Venango County, was 
all that the name implied. Red Hot was simply sizzling 
for a time, if you were looking for trouble it was prob- 
ably the best place in the world to find it just then. 


J. H. Hogg, the Titusville oil producer tells this 
little incident of early days at Red Hot. Nothing could 
more graphically illustrate the hard pan code of ethics 
in force in the oil country, at the time men rushed into 
the Pithole and Plummer district with all the frenzy of 
a gold rush. 


In the year 1873 J. H. Hogg was a lad seven years 
of age, living on a farm near Plummer. His ambition 
had been to visit this exciting center of oil, so one day 
his father took the boy along on the wagon seat, on a 
trip to Plummer. “It is the one incident of the early oil 
days that stands out most vividly in my memory. It 
made a tremendous impression on me and I shall never 
forget it. I was very excited over the idea of visiting 
Plummer and every turn of the wagon wheels as we 
drove along increased my eagerness. We had to drive 
through Red Hot and as we came near to the place I 
saw something that gave mea shock. A man lay against 
a rock at the side of the road, there was a horrible blue 
bullet hole in his forehead. He was dead. We got out 
of the wagon and examined the body. There was a 
pencil-scrawled note pinned on the dead man’s breast. 
It said, 


“This darn fool tried to rob me and missed it.” 
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“There were no other clues. We drove on and noti- 
Ged the authorities. They came out to the place, took 
from the dead highwayman’s pockets several watches he 
had taken in hold-ups, and some money. There was no 
inquest, no investigation. That afternoon when we drove 
by the place again there was the fresh mound of a grave 
in the ditch, near where we’d seen the dead man.” 
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The Great Sea Masts of Pine Valley 


Towering masts of pine, cut in the virgin forests of 
Warren County, have held the bellying sails which bore 
the largest sailing vessels across the sea and into every 
port in the world. Even the New England forests with 
their great trees and easy accessibility from the sea could 
not compete with Warren County in furnishing great 
ship’s masts of beautiful white pine, which were tall and 
straight and strong. So it happened, when news of the 
marvelous pines of Western Pennsylvania reached the 
ship builders at Philadelphia, New York and Boston, and 
the newly built Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
offered a means of transporting giant sticks to tide water, 
the shipyards sent men to Warren County to cut and 
hew and load the finest masts to be found anywhere. 


Pine Valley is in Columbus Township, between the 
picturesque little towns of Columbus and Bear Lake. 
Here, in centuries before the first white man penetrated 
the fastness of the forest, the pines were growing in the 
rich soil of the valley and hillside, sending out long, 
reaching roots, drawing up and resurrecting the life 
forces of eons of trees and vegetation that had grown 
and flourished and fallen before the coniferous age. 
Here, in this peaceful, silent valley, planted by the winds 
and watered by clear brooks, they grew, the straight, tall, 
beautiful white pines, towering upward toward the un- 
smirched sky, spreading their green and tufted turrets 
to bow and sway with every breeze and toss tumultuous- 
ly when tempests roared through the valley. 


Straight and slim they grew, the vigorous young 
pines, pushing steadily upward, each for his share of 
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light and sun. It was a great, green brotherhood, the 
dense forest of Pine Valley. The trees stood like straight 
soldiers, in close formation, massing their strength 
against the wildest storms that lashed them, and always, 
when there was the least little bit of a breeze blowing, 
whispering among themselves, whispering mysterious 
secrets only trees can ever know, reaching out their green 
arms one to another with reassuring touches, caressing 
one another with green fringe fingers. 


They filled the valley from rim to rim and clambered 
up the hillsides, the dense, aromatic pines, roofing out 
the sun with thick, high branches, allowing only a pale 
half-light to filter down to the floor of the forest, which 
was carpeted deep with their brown, fallen needles. The 
pines held a monopoly on the land where they stood; 
they were so dense and strong no other tree could sur- 
vive among them, for miles the valley was solidly full 
of feathery branches, a green glory of pines and nothing 
else. 


Here and there, in days when the white man first 
looked up at them, towering monarchs rose at intervals 
in the forest, majestic trees that stood up above the 
general skyline, looking down on the green brotherhood 
like tall sentries posted to preserve the peace that brood- 
ed in this lovely valley. They were the patriarchs of the 
forest, “Old Settlers”, the pioneers called them. The 
Indians knew them and often set their course through 
the forest by these occasional great trees. The white 
pioneers knew them; often had names for the towering 
trees, used them as landmarks. They would say, “You'll 
find a good spring a little below Big Pine,” or, “If you're 
going to Waterford, take the left turn where the trail 
passes ‘Old Settler’, the big pine on the hillside.” 
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Romantic little Coffee Creek flowed through this para- 
dise of trees, with many a turn and twist under over- 
hanging roots, where mink and coon found fine fishing 
among the schools of speckled brook trout. Toward the 
southern part of the valley clear-watered little Cold 
Spring bubbled up from the earth, its crystal waters full 
of flashing trout, as they gurgled away beneath the trees. 
It was a veritable Garden of Eden, that beautiful Pine 
Valley, lacking only the apple tree and the serpent. 


Through the midst of this lovely land, the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railroad came building. Swarms 
of laborers with wheelbarrows, picks and_ shovels, 
making a grade and laying down cross ties, spik- 
ing down light iron rails, six feet apart. When the iron 
horse made his first puffing trip over the new rails, 
he found the evergreen forests of Pine Valley still stand- 
ing, with only a little of the land cleared for the log 
cabins and a small settlement. The first short freight 
trains with ten to twenty small box cars, and the early 
wooden passenger coaches, lighted with lard oil lamps, 
came rolling through Pine Valley, the screech of the 
little locomotive echoing where only the cry of the pan- 
ther rang before, or the mild toot of some small sawmill 
engine. 


Justin Danforth, Ezra Beals and Thomas Barker had 
‘mills in the region of Pine Valley. In 1840 Lyman 
Calkins opened a tavern there, it was afterwards run by 
Anson Quimby and later by George Shannon. The 
tavern had an innovation in its name, its sign reading 
“Call and See”. It was known as the “Call-and-see 
House” for miles around. Those who called to see, dis- 
covered nothing more than a good average tavern, with 
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plenty of good average whiskey for sale over its bar, 
which was perhaps satisfactory enough. 


A large portion of Warren County’s matchless trees 
had already gone to market when the wide funneled, 
wood-burning locomotives of the Atlantic and Great 
Western came puffing through picturesque Pine Valley, 
leaving a trail of blue smoke loitering in the pines. The 
very size of the great trees had saved them, they were 
too big to be floated down Coffee Creek without a great 
deal of trouble, there were plenty of smaller pines that 
could be handled more easily. But here was the railroad 
cutting fairly through the forest, leading away to sea- 
ports where great sailing ships were building. The fate 
of the great pine trees was sealed, they were destined to 
leave their quiet, sequestered valley, where they had been 
centuries growing, to be cut down, but not to be cut in 
pieces like other trees. The great pines were destined 
to fall and to rise again, to stand upright once more, and 
now with butt firm rooted in a sea-step in the bottom of 
some great vessel, to rise high above the decks, holding 
aloft forests of white sails, instead of waving green 
boughs,—wide, pulling sails, which would catch and hold 
the wind, making it push the ship wheresoe-er its steers- 
man willed. 


A Philadelphia ship building firm sent men to Pine 
Valley to arrange for the cutting and loading of the giant 
masts. These men hired the best woodsmen in the coun- 
try to fell the trees. The larger pines towered one hun- 
dred and twenty,—one hundred and thirty,—a few were 
said to measure a full one hundred and sixty feet to the 
top. It took good men to handle such trees, the trunks 
were so heavy they would break with their own weight 
when they fell if the job was not done expertly. 
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When a monarch was selected as fit to make a mast, 
or “spar” as they were called by the woodsmen, days 
were often spent in leveling off the ground to receive 
the falling monster. If there was a ridge or hummock it 
was leveled. Once it took four hardy axemen, chopping 
from daylight till noon, to bring down one of the big 
trees of Pine Valley. And when the giant tree crashed, 
it split with its own weight, because the choppers had 
slightly misgauged the fall. 


Obed Stevens was a past master in the art of felling 
trees. He did not belong in Pine Valley, the agents of 
the ship builders imported him from somewhere up the 
Allegheny. Obed rarely spoiled a mast in “falling” a 
tree. “Obed can lay ’em down like they was fallin’ on a 
feather bed” they used to say, and it must have been the 
truth. 


A tree cutting trick employed by Obed Spencer, and 
many another man before and since his time, was some- 
times used in Pine Valley in felling the big trees. When 
a perfect pine had been selected, the choppers would fell 
it into the arms of a neighboring tree, allowing it to 
come only part way down. Then the supporting tree 
would be cut so that it and its leaning burden would fall 
on a third tree nearby. By that time the monster pine 
would be half way to the ground. When the third tree 
was cut, the patriarch would sink down softly, his fall 
broken by the cushioning branches of his brethren. 


So the green brotherhood of Pine Valley came crash- 
ing down, many a monarch falling into the supporting 
arms of a brother tree, only to careen and crash a little 
later as the supporting brother, himself stricken, weak- 
ened and collapsed. In falling great pines often crushed 
their smaller brothers, but the woodsmen cared nothing 
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for that, they were willing to sacrifice a whole acre of 
lesser trees in order to save one monster pine that would 
make a perfect mast. 


Even old woodsmen, accustomed as they were to the 
constant crashing of trees, were affected by the fall of 
an “Old Settler,” or “Big Tree.” When the axes or saw 
had eaten into the heart and the giant trunk, sixteen—, 
even eighteen feet in circumference began to sway, a 
great shout would go up, “Here she comes !|——___”’ 


Farther and farther the giant of the forest would lean, 
the uncut remnant of the trunk would snap and crack 
ominously. A shudder would pass through the lofty 
branches. Out and over the towering tree would come, 
the air filled with a sudden swishing roar like that of the 
myriad flocks of wild pigeons. The feathery top would 
suddenly bend back, like the end of a giant whip brought 
down in a blow. With a splintering crash the branches 
would strike the earth, the upper end of the tree re- 
bounding a little with their elasticity. The roar and 
crash of one of these giant pines could be heard for miles 
in the silence of the forest. Quickly the anxious cutters 
would rush up to see if the tree had broken in its fall. 
The beautiful, big pine, which it had taken nature more 
than two hundred years to grow, had been cut down by 
four men in a few hours. 


After the big pine had been safely felled, half a dozen 
axemen set to work trimming it and peeling the bark. 
When the work was finished, it was a beautiful, clean 
white “stick”, slippery and gleaming, squared a little at 
its butt by hewing. It was already a mast, or “spar” in 
the rough, finished as much as it would be in Pine Valley. 
A giant log it was, four feet, perhaps five feet across the 
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butt, tapering up to a diameter of twenty inches or less 
at the top. Such a mast might be ninety feet, one hun- 
dred, as much as one hundred and ten feet long. 


“Wal” Parker, who helped cut and load the monster 
pines of Pine Valley, tells how a crew of men cut one of 
the largest trees, and sawed off a section of the trunk, 
eighteen inches thick, to make shingles. The butts of 
trees intended for masts were sometimes shortened, be- 
cause they were too large to handle. When they laid 
the monster round section, flat on the ground, it was so 
large and smooth it suggested a dance floor. So some- 
body brought a fiddle down from the camp and the boys 
danced a “French Four” then and there, on a cross sec- 
tion cut from one of Warren County’s biggest pine trees. 


It took three flat cars to carry away the big masts of 
Pine Valley to the sea. The flat cars on the Atlantic 
and Great Western were then only thirty feet long, so 
it took three of them, with the couplings lengthened out 
with chains and poles, to hold one of the larger masts. 
And getting the big timbers to the cars was a job. The 
butt end was gotten onto a set of heavy wheels, the top 
was allowed to drag. Sometimes it took six span of oxen 
to haul one of these timbers, once it took nine span,— 
eighteen oxen all straining at their bows and the big 
whips cracking like rifles over their backs, and even 
then, once upon a time, there was a giant mast that stuck 
fast, and thereby hangs a tale. 


Albert Curtis of Columbus tells the story, he was a 
barefoot boy then, at the time it happened. A crew of 
men with horses, were moving a mast to the railway 
cars. At one point they had to cross the track. It was 
one of those raised crossings, road sloping up to it, and 
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down on the other side. They got that big timber just 
about half way over the tracks and there it stuck, hard 
and fast, balanced on the rails. 


A train whistled, it was a freight, coming down grade. 
They tried to signal the engineer in time. But there was 
no time. The man at the throttle saw the predicament, 
sized up the situation at a glance. There were no air- 
brakes in those days, the brakemen had to run out over 
the cars and set each brake separately. No time for 
climbing over cars and setting brakes now, it was a mat- 
ter of seconds. 


The Engineer knew he couldn’t slow his train in 
time. So he opened the throttle and came thundering 
down the track with every ounce of steam he had. He 
hit the log with a splintering crash, smashed through it. 
The engine and cars stayed on the track a little way, 
ran on a couple of hundred feet and careened into the 
ditch. He had cut the mast in two, but it had broken 
the pony wheels and trucks. 


Most of the masts cut from the famous forests of 
Pine Valley went to the eastern seaboard. They were 
stepped in some of the proudest vessels that sailed the 
seas. The marvelous strength of their clean, straight- 
grained wood won them a reputation among men who 
built ships. More than one gallant four-masted schooner 
that fought its way around the Horn, trusted to the 
strength of Warren County pine to bring it safely 
through the storms that blow across those treacherous 
seas. More than one merchant craft, fluttering the stars 
and stripes from it’s monkey gaff, relied on masts that 
came from our own Pine Valley. 


From their centuries-old home in the Warren County 
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woods, these great, glorious pines journeyed off to the 
sea, then to go sailing ’round the world. From their 
lofty turrets where once green plumes waved against the 
sky, now hung the mainskysail pole and mizzenskysail- 
yard, full ninety feet above the rolling deck. While once 
circling eagles wheeled ’round their green pinnacles; 
white gulls now flopped their long, sickle wings. Out of 
the hushed silence of the forest they came to visit every 
noisy port of trade, serving mankind like straight and 
valiant soldiers. For trees, like men, have destinies be- 
fore them all unguessed. 
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res on the Creeks 


As one journeys about Warren County and visits 
some of the tiny streams that once furnished power for 
saw mills and shingle mills he is convinced at once, there 
must have been a great deal more water in the streams 
one hundred years ago than there is today. And when old 
raftsmen point out little trickling rivulets across which 
any man, with reasonably long legs, may stride at many 
points, and tells of bringing scores of rafts down them, 
one wonders whether those creek rafts of days gone by 
couldn’t have run on a heavy dew if necessity compelled. 
To ask such a tiny stream to run a saw mill, or a grist 
mills seems absurd, yet these little streams did saw 
logs and make shingles and grind grain, with the aid of 
dams and races, and water wheels which were first un- 
dershot, then over shot and finally mostly of the turbine 
style. 
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Little Brokenstraw Creek, which comes curling down 
from the Bear Lake region through as beautiful a valley 
as one might find in all Western Pennsylvania, would not 
+n some countries be called a creek at all, only a good 
sized brook. Yet in the year 1860 there were no less 
than ten mills busily sawing boards in the ten miles be- 
tween Pittsfield and Bear Lake. 


Jackson Run which comes winding down from 
Chandler’s Valley and Sugar Grove way, in many a leis- 
urely bend, looks scarcely large enough to float a bundle of 
lath, yet hundreds of thousands of feet of lumber and logs 
were run down Jackson Run, into the Conewango and 
then the Allegheny. One looks at the sharp bends and 
wonders how they ever maneuvered a single log around 
one of them, let alone a raft. 


Sugar Run, that idyllic little stream that comes mur- 
muring out of the woods above Kinzua, to join the brim- 
ming river, is scarce deep enough to afford hiding places 
for the speckled trout which live in it. Yet lumber suffi- 
cient to build a town was rafted out of Sugar Run. 


Spring Creek, where Horace Greeley once fished with 
rolled-up trousers near his cousin’s farm, would never be 
suspicioned of being navigable for anything larger than 
a wood duck catching minnows. Yet little Spring Creek 
floated many a raft on its bright waters and furnished 
power from its tiny current, to run at least four saw mills 
and one grist mill. 


Akeley Run at Russell, Hook’s “River” in Mead Town- 
ship, Four Mile Run near Sheffield, Hickory Creek in 
Limestone Township, Andrews Run at Pittsfield, 
Thompson’s Run, Tidioute Creek and at least twenty 
other tiny streams that trickle down from Warren Coun- 
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ty’s hills to mingle with the Allegheny, all figured in the 
rafting history of the region. 


The mystery of how the rafts managed to get down 
the little creeks and runs, is partly explained in two ways. 
In the first place there was considerably more water in 
Warren County’s creeks in the days when the timber 
was being taken out. When the hills were shorn of their 
wealth of pine and hardwoods, they were also robbed 
largely of their water-retaining capacity. One old timer 
who has run many a raft down the Brokenstraw says, 
“Tf there is a spring in a little woods, and you cut down 
the woods, the spring will usually dry up. And it will 
never fail to dwindle.” 


Another explanation of the mystery of bringing a 
twelve-foot wide raft down a six-foot stream, is the fact, 
that all rafting on the smaller creeks, and in fact the 
large ones was done on a “fresh” or rise. In some small 
streams, dams were built to back up the water till it was 
perhaps two feet higher than normal. The pond would 
be filled with logs, or rafts, the dam suddenly opened and 
down would rush the water, sweeping everything with 
it. This was called a “pond fresh” and by this method 
rafts were swept down creeks that would not otherwise 
have floated them. 


Hiram C. Holcomb, 81 years of age in December, 
1930, has lived all his life on the west bank of the Little 
Brokenstraw, two miles above Pittsfield. He has piloted 
hundreds of rafts around the crooks and turns of the 
little stream and was aboard the last one to be brought 
down some fifty years ago. No man in Warren County 
is better qualified to tell of creek rafting. 


Mr. Holcomb recalls the name of every mill on the 
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Little Brokenstraw sixty years ago. Clark Dalrymple 
owned the first one above Pittsfield. Next up stream 
was the Holcomb Mill, owned by Sterling Holcomb, 
Hiram Holcomb’s father. Sam Sylvester had a mill just 
above and next was the Oliver Berry Mill. Then came 
mills owned by Benjamin Durlin, Sam Irvine, the 
Wrights, Bushrod Woodin, who dug an outlet from Bear 
Lake; The Baker Mill, near Abbott’s Corners and a mill 
at Lottsville completes the list of ten, all in a stretch of 
nine miles. 


Running a creek raft had all the thrills and excite- 
ment that went with handling rafts on the rivers, and 
the thrills came closer together. Creek bends were 
not so far apart as river bends, and sometimes the rafts 
came riding down on a fresh so close together they 
bumped and crowded each other; if one stuck on a rock 
or sandbar there was a pile up, with a couple of rafts 
under water. 


Any raft caught crosswise in the stream has a ten- 
dency to sink, suction draws the edge under water and 
once the edge is submerged the whole push of the cur- 
rent is downward. Lodged rafts were sometimes forced 
to the bottom and held there. 


Sometimes when a raft stuck in the Little Broken- 
straw, young Holcomb would ride his father’s ox team 
‘nto the creek, hitch on and pull it loose. When you 
consider that a creek raft was usually twelve feet wide 
and forty-eight feet long, sometimes sixty-four feet long, 
you'll wonder how they ever brought one down such a 
narrow, winding stream. And it will be easy to believe 
they needed the pike poles and oxen often. 


Countless bundles of shingles were brought down 
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creek on rafts, and often the shingles ‘would be lost on 
the way. There were three-foot dams to be ridden over; 
sometimes a raft would dive under below a dam, wetting 
the crew to the waist or washing them off. If there 
were shingles aboard at such times they were of course 
caught by the current and carried down. The unwritten 
law of the land was, that any loose floating log, board or 
bundle of shingles belonged to the finder. So many of 
these were floating loose down the streams, every creek 
had it’s “A-rabs” who made a business of sitting on the 
bank at some convenient eddy, equipped with a pike pole. 
Jim Davis captured enough floating material in this way 
to build him a house. Many men made fair wages as 
“creek A-rabs”. 


The Clark Dalrymple dam had a chute pole fastened 
to the apron with a chain. Chute pole prevented a raft 
diving, but they were a luxury and only a few dams had 
them. In busy seasons the water-driven mills on the 
Little Brokenstraw worked twenty-four hours a day, the 
men working in six hour shifts. 


When a raft was piloted to Pittsfield and the Big 
Brokenstraw, it went on down without being added to, 
till the Allegheny was reached. There, among whole 
islands of “creek pieces” the river rafts were put together 
for their long journey to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, New Orleans. Many a Warren County raft kept 
floating till it reached the Gulf of Mexico, and many a 
raftsman in the earlier timber days walked back to War- 
ren County from New Orleans. 


Raftsmen’s Biscuits 


The unwritten rule of the river was that each man 
in a rafting crew should take his turn at cooking aboard. 
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Nobody cared much about cooking, it was considered a 
sort of effeminate job. So the men took turns “getting” 
the meals in the shanty and the custom was for a man 
to go on cooking till he “wore out”, or until the others 
got so tired of his biscuits and stews they couldn’t stand 
them any longer. 


On one raft that Charley Chase piloted to Cincinnati 
there were some signally bad cooks among the men. 
When they started from Warren, Otto Barnes was 
keeping the fires going in the galley, cooking the salt 
pork and potatoes and green tea which the men con- 
sumed in enormous quantities. The men stood Otto’s 
cooking till the raft was below Pittsburgh, then Jem 
Wilson was pressed into service cooking, “to save our 
lives’, as the crew declared. 


After a couple of days Jem was sick and tired of his 
job. He made up his mind to sicken the men of his 
cooking and get back on his old job at the oars. So he 
mixed a batch of biscuits, a favorite with raftsmen, 
and dumped in enough salt to salt a keg of pork. When 
the men sat down to their dinner Rant Findlay bit into 
one of the biscuits and exclaimed, “Great Guns, these 
here dam biscuits is saltier than hell!” It then flashed 
upon Findlay that in case of a change he would be 
slated as the next cook, and he hastily added,—“but 
they’re certainly fine.” 
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A Dance on a Raft 


There was many an impromptu dance on the rafts 
which rode the Allegheny between the years when the 
vast virgin forests of Warren County began to fall and 
when they ceased to be. Fiddlers were often taken along 
to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville for the entertain- 
ment of the crew. A fairly good fiddler could usually 
get a job as one of the crew. He was expected, of 
course to fill in odd hours playing. The pilot liked to 
have a fiddler along, it helped him keep his men on the 
raft when they were tied up at night, a thing it was de- 
sirable to do if there was a tavern or perhaps a brewery 
handy. Amateur buck and wing dancers were plentiful 
and there were “shufflers”’ among the old timers who 
knew their stuff. 


As the long noiseless rafts moved down the river the 
sound of a violin might often be heard, perhaps a solitary 
player, playing for his own amusement between turns at 
the oars. Among the pilots were at least a dozen men, 
whose fame with the bow was almost equal to their repu- 
tation as pilots. Some of these men made it a point to 
carry their fiddles with them on trips down the river, 
one pilot declaring he knew of nothing in the world, 
which would do so much to keep his men out of mischief 
while the raft was tied up, as good lively music. 


But there was one square dance on a raft that made 
river history in Warren County. It was in June of the 
year 1881, with a fair June rise rolling down the river, 
when Warren witnessed a regulation square dance on a 
lumber raft with two full sets stepping to the music of 
the fiddles as the floating island of pine planks passed 
by the town. 
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Hook Marsh, a jobber for Wheeler & Scudder at 
Onoville, arranged the rafting trip of the dancers. John 
Tome was the pilot in charge. The orchestra consisted 
of three pieces, Hugh Sutherland and Sid Bullock each 
with his fiddle and Jesse Martin with his dulcimer. The 
crowd came aboard at Onoville and a picnic dinner was 
eaten, as the raft came floating down the river toward 
Warren. The affair was planned, partly as a picnic, and 
to give the town of Warren a fine show. As the raft 
reached Glade the fiddles were tuned up and two full 
sets of dancers formed amidships. And to the lively 
tunes of “Fisher’s Hornpipe,” “Speed the Plough,” “Miss 
McCloud’s Reel,” and other prime favorites of the day 
the dance went forward, with Sutherland calling off the 
figures. 


Word had come down the river ahead of the raft, that 
a full fledged dance would be in progress as it passed 
Warren, and a large crowd stood on the bridge and river 
bank to see the spectacle. As raft and dancers hove in 
sight the shouting of the spectators all but drowned out 
the squeak of the fiddles and whang of Martin’s lively 
dulcimer. It was in broad daylight, early in the after- 
noon when John Tome piloted his famous raft-dance by 
Warren, answering with many waves of his hand the 
salutes of his friends ashore. The smooth surface of 
the clean, pine planks made a fine dance floor, nobody 
minded skipping over a lash-plank occasionally. There 
were no mishaps. Men and women dancers disembarked 
safely at Clark’s Eddy, below Warren. 
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The Romance of the Rafts 


In following the dimming trails left by the pioneers 
of Warren County, it is soon discovered that all trails 
lead at some time or another to the river. Through the 
history of the region, the curving Allegheny winds and 
bends, touching the lives of the pioneers at many points. 
With railroads as yet undreamed of, the river was the 
great central artery of life; the highway out into the 
world. Long before the first steamboat, the “Duncan” 
made her trip up the Allegheny, as far as Franklin in 
1824 with Captain James Murphy of F reeport in charge, 
before even the first steamboat was built in Pittsburgh 
in 1804, the rafts were riding down the Allegheny. Not 
the large rafts which came with the hey days of the 
pilots and their crews, but smaller, scattered rafts of 
logs, cleated together and floated down to Pittsburgh, 
by men who saw a market and vast resources for sup- 
plying it. 

There is no part of Warren County’s history so ring- 
ed ’round with romance as that of the rafts; it exceeds 
even the early days of oil in picturesque appeal. The 
great, gliding floors of logs moving with the steady 
current of the stream, the long, swinging oars at either 
end for steering, the shanty, or perhaps two shanties for 
the crew,—little houses on the raft with blue wood smoke 
curling back from a stovepipe chimney. The crew, red 
faced men, who knew how to swear and fight and sing 
and dance, and work; who had names of their own for 
every town along the river between Warren and Pitts- 
burgh. There were professional raftsmen who made one 
trip after another for years and there were a lot of men 
who went down the river once, or a couple of times. All 
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over Warren County you can find older men today who 
look back on a trip “down the river” as a great, particular 
occasion in their lives. How they love to tell it once 
more, about the time they rafted it down to Pittsburgh 
with Charley Chase, Nate Gibson, John Dixon, or some 
other of the famous old pilots. Women frequently rode 
on the rafts too, women and children, whole families 
emigrating to their western home, going to Pittsburgh 
and on down the broad Ohio to Cincinnati and the golden, 
growing southwest. There was a little town up by Sala- 
manca which throve for a while and then disappeared. 
They said it was all because the place was so easy to get 
away from ona raft. A couple of bad years came along 
and then a bad winter to make things worse, and the 
people departed for points down the river, on rafts, with 
the first fresh of spring. 


And then there were the pilots—it was a privilege to 
ride on a raft with one of the famous pilots; he was a 
real personage and even at times wore a frock coat and 
a high hat of the Abraham Lincoln type. There are old 
photographs in Warren County today showing pilots on 
their rafts in skirted coats and high beaver hats, and one 
tall figure is commanding his crew of oarsmen with a 
cane. For years rafts were run on the Allegheny with 
no other cables than twisted and plaited wythes cut in 
the woods, long, slim hickory saplings twisted into crude 
ropes. Anda cable is a mighty important part of a raft’s 
equipment, as important as a brake on a wagon that 
has to travel steep hills. In fact the raftsman’s cable 
was more vital as a brake for slowing up and stopping, 
than for mooring the raft when it was stopped, though 
mooring cable was of course a prime necessity. 


Only a very few pilots ran at night on the Allegheny, 
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the stream was too tortuous, too many Eni and islands, 
too many narrow crossings, to let a big, heavy raft run 
on down the river in inky darkness. So it was stop and 
tie-up for the crew when long shadows began to gather 
in the deep, wooded ravines that ran down to the river, 
and rafts often tied up on account of strong wind, or a 
dense fog. 


Snubbing a big raft was a dangerous job, particularly 
if it had to be done where the river bank was high and 
abrupt. A couple of the crew took the long line in a 
boat, rowing well ahead of the raft and making a quick 
landing. One man stayed in the boat, the other snubbed 
the cable around a convenient tree. Sometimes inex- 
perienced men selected too small a tree, or one with root 
hold weakened by a crumbling bank. Then the big raft, 
moving steadily with the strong current would gently 
pull out the tree, or perhaps snap both it and the man 
into the river. Snubbing a raft was a fine demonstration 
in overcoming powerful opposition. Slow pressure, 
gently applied, did the work. It was really an art to 
properly snub, slow down and stop a heavy Allegheny 
raft of thousands of big logs with a current back of 
them. The snubber deftly took one wrap around the 
tree, holding the cable just far enough around, just tight 
enough on the trunk to apply more and more resistance 
to the pulling raft. A raft was like a runaway horse, it 
couldn’t be stopped suddenly, it had to be eased up, 
slowed down and then stopped. 


Log rafts floated faster than timber rafts, old river- 
men are agreed on that. One man living close to War- 
ren County whose family name is famous in the annals 
of American lumber, declares a raft floats faster than the 
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current moves in the stream. Some of his scientific 
friends have insisted he is wrong, that a raft can’t float 
faster than the current that carries it. But the lumber- 
man is undoubtedly right. 
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Old Rafting Chant 


Thus drifting to sea on a white hick of pine, 
For grub and the wages we're paid, 

The scoffers who rail as we buffet the brine 

May see us in sun or in shade; 


But true to our course, though weather be thick, 
We set our broad sail as before, 

And stand by the tiller that governs the hick, 

Nor care how we look from the shore. 


Many of the songs sung on Warren County’s rafts 
were brought in from a disance. Here is one that came 
from Wisconsin. Few of the songs had such a well con- 
nected story as this. 


The Big Eau Clair 


Come, all you jolly lumbermen, come listen to my song, 

Just for a few short moments, I won’t detain you long. 

Concerning a young damsel, a lady young and fair, 

Who dearly loved her shanty boy upon the big Eau 
Claire. 


This young and thoughtless maiden was of a high degree; 

Her mother kept a milliner shop in the town of Mosinee. 

Sold waterfalls and ribbons and bonnets trimmed with 
lace 

To all the gay young ladies that lived around the place. 


The shanty boy was handsome, there was none so gay 
as he; 
In summer time he tail-sawed in the mill at Mosinee; 
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And when the winter came around, with its cold, chilly 
breeze, 

He worked upon the big Eau Claire, a-cutting down the 
Trees: 


He had a handsome black mustache, a curly head of hair; 

A handsomer man there couldn’t be found upon the big 
Eau Claire. 

He loved the milliner’s daughter, he loved her long and 
well. 

But circumstances being so, the truth to you I’ll tell. 


The milliner said the shanty boy and her daughter ne’er 
should wed, 

But Sally did not care a darn for what her mother said. 

So they packed their millinery all away, and bonnets by 
the stack 

And set up another shop ’way down in Fon du Laci 


Now, Sally was broken-hearted and sometimes tired of 
life ; 

She talked about her shanty boy and longed to be his 
wite. 

And when brown autumn came around and ripened all 
the crops, 

She went ’way down to Baraboo, and went to picking 
hops. 


She got the scarlet fever, lay sick a week or two, 

In a drummer’s pest house in the town of Baraboo; 

And ofttimes in her ravings she tore her auburn hair, 

And talked about her shanty boy upon the big Eau 
Claire. 


The doctors tried, but all in vain, her life they could not 
save; 
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And now the weeping willow is bending’ o’er her grave. 
When the shanty boy heard this sad news, he became 
aniinatics 
He acted just like any young man when he becomes 
love-sick. 


He hid his saw in a hollow log, and traded off his axe, 
And hired as sucker on a fleet, along with sailor Jack. 
He fell off from the rapids-piece, the falls at Mosinee, 
Which put an end to all his grief and his sad misery. 


The bold Wisconsin river is rushing o’er his bones, 

His comrades are the catfish, his grave a pile of stones. 

The milliner is bankrupt now, her stock is gone to rack; 

She talks of moving some fine time away from Fon du 
Lac. 

Her pillow is haunted every night by the ghost of her 
daughter fair, 

And by the ghost of the shanty boy from off the big 
Eau Claire. 
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Logging Bee in Pine Grove Township 


Trees were the cheapest things there were in Warren 
County seventy years ago. It was a land of great trees, 
they grew everywhere excepting in those natural open 
Spaces in the forest called “meadows” where red deer 
nibbled among tall grass. Long before the white man, 
the Indian, wishing to let the sunlight in on his patch of 
maize, cut around the trees with his tomahawk so that 
they died, the sun came down through the bare limbs 
and ultimately the trees rotted and fell. The early pio- 
neer’s problem was one of trees, there were too many of 
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them, they often stood so close together it was impos- 
sible to drive an ox team through the woods. The first 
settler fought the trees much more than he fought In- 
dians or “painters” or bears. Their great roots gripped 
the soil in which he wanted to raise corn, their spreading 
branches shut out the sun. The trees ruled the land, they 
wanted everything, the sunlight, the sod, the very water 
from the earth. So the early pioneer had first to wage a 
war against countless regiments of beech and birch, oak, 
hemlock, basswood, cucumber, elm and the towering 
pines that darkened the hillsides with their dense green 
and cast a cathedral gloom among the soft-cushioned 
aisles their fallen needles carpeted. 


The axe was the weapon with which the Warren 
County pioneer won his battles with the giants of the for- 
est. In the days when the forests were falling the axe was 
a personal instrument, a man took pride in its temper and 
keenness. Men would say, “That fellow Anderson,— 
he’s got a wonderful axe.” And somebody else would 
agree, “Yeah, I reckon Anderson’s got one of th’ best 
axes on Conewango Creek today.” 


Half a century after Warren County began to be a 
settled, civilized region with churches, schools, the law 
efficiently enforced and trade established, trees still 
blocked the way to progress for the farmer. So it hap- 
pened that some of the wealth of the forests was sacri- 
ficed for no other reason than to get rid of it,—a tree was 
something to be cut down and gotten out of the way 
because the space was needed for corn and potatoes, 
wheat and rye. Untold thousands of trees were thus 
sacrificed, cut down, burned where they fell, limbs, logs 
and all. 
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The logging bee was a favorite way~of clearing space 
in the forests for the planting of crops. Hundreds of 
them were held throughout the country. The logging 
bees were community affairs, typical of the fine, neigh- 
borly spirit which dwelt in the land. This whole- 
hearted neighborliness was evident in the barn raisings, 
apple parings, corn huskings; where men gathered to- 
gether with a hearty good will and the undeniable slogan 
that “many hands make light work.” 


In the spring of 1861, there was a logging bee at the 
farm of Thomas Martin, in Pine Grove Township. A 
piece of gently sloping land comprising about five acres 
was to be cleared of timber. It was heavily forested, 
much of it with the wonderful pines for which Pine 
Grove was famous. 


Early in the morning work began in the woods. Soon 
after daylight the men and ox teams began arriving. The 
oxen drew wagons in which the wives came along to 
help with the dinner. There were twelve yokes of steers 
and sixty-five men in all, that came through the forest 
roads that May morning, to Martin’s logging bee. 


As the neighbors arrived at the Martin home, oxen 
were unhooked from the wagons and driven to the woods 
where the “follow” was to be made. But before any log 
skidding could begin, the trees must come down, so the 
steers were allowed to browse in the brush while sturdy 
axemen, with coats thrown aside, began to chop. There 
were some lusty axe swingers among the crowd, brawny 
men who buried the axe to the helve with every stroke 
and sent the white, aromatic pine chips flying in showers. 


“Lining out the follow” was a job for the most expert 
axemen. Outlines of the proposed clearing were marked 
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by blazing the trees. Beginning with a row along 
one side, the choppers would cut the trunks a little 
more than half-way through, with the notched sides all 
toward the “corner tree”. Then the tree at the end of 
the line would be cut so it fell against it’s first notched 
neighbor and carried it down, while the notched tree in 
turn carried down another, and it another, and so on 
down the line, the crashing trees knocking each other 
over like falling tenpins. It saved a third of the chop- 
ping. Some stumps were left with large splinters, some 
of the trees did not break off clean. But it didn’t take 
long to trim things up with the axes. 


Logging bees were often held in the spring, after the 
trees had leafed out. The logs and limbs would be piled 
up, left all summer to dry out, then burned, to get rid 
of them. As soon as a sufficient number of trees had 
been felled at the Martin logging bee, they were cut up 
into movable lengths, then the ox teams were brought 
in and hitched onto the logs with chains. It was usually 
considered that five men to each team of oxen was about 
right for a logging bee. The men were divided into 
crews, and would often race to clear up a certain spot of 
ground. The spirit of play in work, even work done by 
older men, is typical of the pioneers. They took a great 
pride in felling a tree, driving an ox team, making shing- 
les by hand,—there were men who could make a thous- 
and shingles by hand every day, after cutting down the 
trees of which to make them. Men raced when they 
dressed hogs, cut grain with a cradle, threshed it with 
flails on the barn floor. 


By noon, scores of trees had been felled at the Martin 
logging bee. There were few canthooks then, so men 
rolled logs with iron-wood pike poles, cut in the forest. 
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As the logs were skidded along to the piles, men with 
pike poles rolled and pushed them up. There was a 
trick of hitching two ox-chains together, to reach over 
the top of the pile, wrapping one chain around a heavy 
log and rolling it up by pulling the steers on it, with 
the long chain sawing across the peak of the pile. 
Chestnut was the prime favorite for fence rails, in War- 
ren County, with straight-grained, easy splitting pine a 
close second. Chestnut was also used for making 
puncheon floors. 


They were noisy parties, the log rollings of sixty-to- 
one hundred years ago. The crashing of the falling 
trees, the shouts of the men, the “whoa-haw Buck— 
Berry,” “Gee Bright, Barney, gee over thar, gee, gee 
up!” commands to the slow-swaying oxen, the rumble 
of the logs, as they bumped together. 


There were brown gallon jugs of whiskey with corn- 
cob stoppers, plenty of whiskey, the men were always 
tipping up a jug, holding it high on a curved arm and 
letting it give a gurgle or two, but nobody got drunk, 
it wouldn’t do to drink too much at a logging bee, danger- 
ous work with sharp axes swinging, trees falling and 
heavy logs rolling. 


At eleven o’clock a horn blew at the house and men 
and oxen went out of the shattered woods for rest and re- 
freshment. It was a real logging bee dinner that day at 
Martin’s, with roast beef a-plenty for all, and boiled po- 
tatoes and stewed dried-corn, and pies, cookies, bread, 
jam and hot tea. The meal was served outdoors, with 
a continual hurrying of women up and down the stone 
steps of the kitchen, bringing more dishes of potatoes, 
more bread, more pie, more everything to satisfy the 
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enormous appetites of the loggers. A “srand-mother’s 
table’ was set indoors for half a dozen old ladies who 
had been brought along to the logging bee, partly be- 
cause they couldn’t very well be left at home, more be- 
cause they wanted a share in the sociability. Every one 
of the old ladies at Martin’s logging bee, that May day in 
1861, had been born across the sea. They sipped their tea, 
two had their brown clay pipes, and all talked of the past 
in “the old country.” 


It was a large slashing that was cut down that day 
amid the Pine Grove forests. When the tired oxen were 
hitched to their wagons and started their swaying jour- 
ney homeward, over the rough roads, a great square hole 
had been made in the woods. The forest had been slain 
and left on the battlefield. The pioneer had won a few 
more acres in which to plant his crops. All summer the 
logs and limbs would be left lying in the follow to dry, 
so they could be burned later on. 


A Log Burning 


The log burning followed the logging bee, some three 
to five months after the trees were felled. Again the 
neighbors assembled, bringing their ox teams. The high 
log piles would be lighted, stray limbs were gathered up, 
heavy pieces skidded to the piles with the oxen. The 
fires were lighted and started up with a great roar of 
burning leaves and twigs, showers of sparks rose over 
the trees, the whole surrounding woods was fogged with 
dense blue smoke. Men and oxen worked in clouds of 
smoke and ashes around the burning piles. Long logs 
would be dragged across a blazing pine butt and “nig- 
gered off.” “Niggering off” a log was simply burning it 
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through, which made it easier to Handle and keep 
burning. 


Working among the charred logs and heavy smoke 
the men were as black as negroes, the oxen too were 
blackened. Some of the trees were three, four even five 
feet through; it took a long time to burn logs like that 
down to a pile of ashes. The heaps burned for a 
week, smouldered for two weeks sometimes. After the 
first day a few men would stay to keep the fires going. 
Eventually there was nothing but piles of ashes, splendid 
fertilizer, but the virgin soil didn’t need it. Charred 
stumps were everywhere in the burned follow. The hard- 
wood stumps would soon decay, those of the resinous 
pines would last half a century, they would have to be 
chopped out, pulled with windlasses and oxen. It was 
a hard fight to win a little land on which to grow corn 
and rye and potatoes. The clearing was full of roots, 
that ran everywhere; tough plowing for the pioneer 
farmer. 


But in the soft, black soil where trees and plant life 
had grown and decayed since the world was young, things 
would grow like magic. The farmer scattered the wood 
ashes and leveled the ground with his oxen and a “crotch- 
drag”’, and the spike-tooth harrow came in handy. 


When another May came around, the little farm in the 
forest was carpeted with brilliant green wheat, sown the 
fall before. And how the rye patch did prosper and what 
potatoes they raised in those first cleared acres among 
Warren County’s woods. 


Next winter there would be wheat to take to Hood’s 
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Mill near Sugar Grove, in sacks slung across an Ox’s 
back, or hauled on a sled. There would be beans in the 
low attic of the log house and, buried in a nest of straw 
would be big smooth skinned potatoes, fine for baking 
in the hot ashes on the hearth. 
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Pittsburgh in 1870 


When Guy Irvine Slept in a 
Feather Bed 


Guy Irvine once slept in a feather bed in a Pittsburgh 
tavern, but not as other men have slept in feather beds. 
And the story, still told in Warren County, goes some- 
thing like this. 


Irvine was in the city of splendid smoke, the rafts- 
man’s rendezvous where logs and lumber were landed 
by the million feet and the whole long riverfront, on 
both sides of the city, smelled of the soaked pine rafts 
which lay in fleets in the river. 


They do say that Guy had been making rather an 
evening of it, had visited Ben Trimble’s Varieties, an im- 
mensely popular resort much patronized by raftsmen, 
where there were short skirts, broad jokes and very tall 
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glasses. A rafting trip to Pittsburgh without a visit at 
Trimbles, if a man were so inclined, was considered dull. 
The Varieties sood near the first store of Joseph Horne, 
in the heart of the city. There was vaudeville of a sort, 
with jokes calculated to fetch a roar from the rivermen. 


Guy Irvine carried his liquor well and had probably 
visited a half dozen spots, including Barney Billing’s 
place, and Joe Harris’ saloon on Water St. when he ar- 
rived in the lobby of a rather pretentious tavern which 
catered to the best trade. 


As Guy navigated a little unsteadily toward the desk 
the observant clerk noted his condition. It was nothing 
new, Guy’s state attracted no attention, the average 
gentleman guest went to bed pretty mellow at that 
hostelry. 


Irvine approached the clerk and inquired, “How much 
will you charge me for sleeping in a feather bed?” 


The best rooms were three dollars, but the clerk saw 
an opportunity to make a couple extra dollars from this 
guest who would not remember rates when he rose in 
the morning. 


“You can sleep in our best feather bed for five dol- 
lars,” replied the clerk. 


Irvine promptly tossed the hotel man a five dollar 
bill and was shown up two flights of stairs to his room. 
The boy set down his pitcher of water and departed. In 
the room was the highest, widest, softest, most generous 
looking bed Irvine had ever seen. The guest’s boots 
were damp with the slime of Pittsburgh’s cobblestones, 
his coat and trousers moist with the drizzle that was 
falling outdoors. He stood and took a long look at that 
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enormous, billowy bed. He sailed “his hat into a 
corner, took out his jacknife and slit a great hole in the 
feather tick. Then he crawled in among the feathers, 
wet boots, damp clothes and all. It was extremely soft 
and downy, he immediately sank into deep slumber and 
slept heavily till nine o’clock next morning. As he told 
friends afterward, it had always been his ambition to 
sleep in a feather bed. 


When Irvine came down into the hotel lobby at nine 
he was a sight indescribable. Fluffy feathers sifted gent- 
ly from his robust person like snow blowing off a bush. 
There were feathers in his hair, in his ears, in his boots. 
As he walked they kept falling out of his coatsleeves 
and floating across the floor. A crowd quickly gathered. 
The hotel clerk appeared. “Here you, what you been 
up to;—ruining one of our feather beds! This will cost 
you twenty-five dollars.” 


“No it won’t,” said Guy Irvine, yawning, “it’s paid 
for. I paid you five dollars and you agreed to let me 
sleep in a feather bed.” 
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The Knot Pine Raft of Guy Irvine 


Guy Irvine ran millions of feet of logs and lumber 
down the river to Pittsburgh and beyond. But Irvine 
never ran a fleet so much talked of or so long remember- 
ed as the famous knot pine raft he sold at Pittsburgh. 


Irvine had some wonderful big hemlock on his lands 
above Warren, trees one hundred feet high, and more, 
straight, solid, good sawing. The hemlock traces back 
to the same family tree as the pine, but the hemlock 
never had half the standing of the pine family. The first 
lumbermen went through the forests cutting only the 
pine, leaving hemlock and hardwood for those who cut 
later. But Guy Irvine thought he knew how to market 
his hemlock at a good price so he had it cut, sawed into 
boards and the boards built into a handsome big raft. 


If you are not an expert, or if you have had a couple 
of drinks of Monongahela Rye, hemlock boards, lying 
in a raft look very much like the more valuable pine. 
Irvine rode his raft to Pittsburgh, tied up with a hun- 
dred other rafts near Sixth Street and went up town to 
find a buyer, not too experienced. 


Irvine soon found his man and brought him aboard 
the raft. 

“What kind of lumber is this?” inquired the buyer, 
who had not been in the business very long. 


“It’s knot pine,” said Irvine,” the very best quality,— 
cut it on my own land.” 


“Knot pine was something new to the lumber buyer, 
but he took the raft and paid for it,—at pine prices. 
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The next time Guy Irvine went to Pittsburgh that 
lumber buyer was waiting for him. “What in hell you 
mean by selling me a lot of hemlock and telling it was 
knot pine?” inquired the irate man. 


“Wait a minute,” said Irvine, raising a remonstrative 
hand, “wait a minute,—didn’t I tell you plainly enough 


999 


that raft was ‘not pine’. 
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When Guy Irvine Turned Preacher 
For a Day 


Highway robberies were not uncommon, when lum- 
bermen were on their way back to Warren County from 
a trip down the river, with the proceeds from the sale of 
their rafts, in bills or gold coin in a money belt, or more 
often a leather satchel. With much of the country still 
a wilderness of woods, affording an ideal hiding place 
for a fugitive, with all means of communication extreme- 
ly slow, with hard liquor everywhere and men traveling 
the highways with considerable quantities of cash; the 
stage was set for highway robberies and the only wonder 
is that a wealthy lumberman like Guy Irvine ever got 
back home to Warren County safely with his cash. 


There was not one pioneer lumberman who made fre- 
quent trips down the rivers, who did not at some time or 
other have trouble with outlaws who wanted his money. 
Teddy Collins had several brushes with highwaymen, 
Lewis F. Watson once looked into the barrel of a cocked 
pistol and Guy Irvine was held up not once but several 
times. 


Maybe Irvine grew tired of hold-up men, he was 
known to carry quantities of cash. He related his nar- 
row escapes on several occasions, but the time Guy 
Irwin turned itinerant preacher for a day to escape a 
holdup, is an Allegheny River classic. 


Irvine had stayed overnight at a tavern in Franklin 
and while there had received a round-about warning that 
hold-up men were waiting for him up the river at a cer- 
tain location. It was a straight tip and Irvine knew it. 
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So he laid as clever a plan as ever was devised to escape 
a highwayman without trouble. He went to a Franklin 
store and bought a couple of dozen little testaments. 
Also he purchased a pair of heavily rimmed spectacles 
and a white necktie. He then repaired to his room at 
the tavern, placed the testaments in the satchel, on top 
of his money, tied the white necktie under his chin, put 
on the glasses, assumed as much a clerical air as was 
possible in a man who looked like a prize fighter, and 
sallied forth on the road. As he walked he carried one 
of the little testaments in his hand, reading texts from 
time to time. 


At a turn in the road he met two hard looking gentle- 
men, strangers. They stood directly in his path. Irvine 
approached the highwaymen with a benign smile, set 
down his satchelful of money at their very feet, opened 
it—displaying all the testaments that lay on top. “My 
good men, may I sell you a testament?” he began. 


“You get th’ hell on up th’ road,” growled the strang- 
ers. “We ain’t got no time to talk to preachers. Were 
lookin’ fer a man we got to meet here on important busi- 
ness. You get th’ hell outa here now.” Guy Irvine shook 
his head ruefully, oppressed by the harshness of a wicked 
world. He deliberately closed his satchel, bowed and 
went on his way. His step was slow and discouraged 
as he walked with head down, meditating on the sinful- 
ness of mankind. 

A couple of hours later a bartender in an Oil City 
tavern was dumbfounded to see a white-cravatted, be- 
spectacled preacher stride into his barroom, bang down 
a heavy satchel on the bar and roar, “Well, I fooled 
them bastards that time. Give us a whiskey George, 
in a hurry!” 
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Pioneer Farm 


The Mystery of Whitehead Hill 


The high hilltops of Triumph Township have held a 
human mystery these past seventy years, a mystery 
which can no more be solved now than it could when it 
occurred, in the spring of 1858. 


Whitehead Hill is close to the hilltop settlement of 
McGraw. It is the top o’ the world up there. All about 
you the majestic ridges roll away to meet the sky, each 
ridge fading bluer and hazier till you are uncertain 
whether the last misty line is actually earth or cloud. 
They might tell many interesting stories, those great 
silent hills which grow green and brown and white and 
green again with the passing seasons. The hills of 
Triumph and Southwest Townships might tell many a 
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tale of man’s frantic struggle for wealth, there are stories 
of high success and crushing failure. Here is the site 
of an oil well where men fought hand to hand for pos- 
session, where the battle raged for weeks and the well 
changed hands again and again. Here in Triumph 
Township and overlooking the long ravine of Dennis 
Run, above Tidioute, the lust of moneyed oil days cen- 
tered at Babylon, where Ben Hogan, the Shay Brothers 
and others made riotous nights in wild resorts where 
scarlet women plied their trade and men came to drink 
and gamble and carouse. Many the ruined life those 
towering hills might tell of; deep in their dark ravines 
are secrets that have hidden there for three quarters of 
a century. But the murmuring pines and hemlocks speak 
a language none but themselves can understand, and the 
secrets of the hills are locked in their green-blue vaults. 


And the greatest mystery of all is “What Happened 
to Edward Jewett?” The story is told by William A. 
McGraw, now past eighty years of age. He has lived 
all his life at McGraw, within sight of the Jewett house. 
He remembers Edward Jewett well, and all the details 
of the strange occurrence. 


In the spring of the year 1858 the hilltops around 
McGraw were still clothed with forests of virgin pine, 
hemlock and hard wood. It was a sequestered region of 
little farms set in clearings among the woods. Over at 
Titusville a man by the name of Drake had the dream 
of an oil well, but it was to be a year yet before that 
dream would materialize. The region around McGraw 
was inhabited by small farmers who had begun to sell 
some of their timber. There were log churches and 
schools and practically all the homes were built of logs. 
It was a peaceful region through which the circuit riders 
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came with their saddle bags and bible to preach to the 
people, and everybody knew their neighbors for miles 
around, 


Edward Jewett was a little old man well on in his 
seventies. He was quite stooped, had a gray beard and 
a brush of shaggy gray hair that stuck out beneath his 
soft cap. Like all men of his time he wore leather boots 
with his trousers tucked in. He walked with a cane and 
had a little spotted dog called, “Jerry” who followed him 
everywhere, though to tell the truth the journeys of 
Edward Jewett had become very short indeed for he 
was unable to walk any great distance. He was fond of 
visiting among the neighboring homes, but his wander- 
ings with his little spotted dog at his heels rarely took 
him farther than the corners at McGraw. Edward 
Jewett had no enemies, no money, no property to speak 
of. He and his wife lived alone in a little log house 
while his son, Enoch Jewett, lived a short distance away. 
The father was really dependent on the son. Jewett had 
lived an exemplary life and was strongly attached to the 
Methodist Church. Reverend John Ellis who came on 
horseback and preached in the neighborhood at intervals 
was a particular friend of both Jewett families. 

On a day early in April, 1858, a wet chilly day with 
scurries of snow blowing across the hills, old Mr. Jewett 
put on his cap and stepped out doors late in the after- 
noon. It was still broad daylight. His wife noticed he 
wore no overcoat, and that his dog did not follow him. 
He went out, rounded the corner of the cabin and disap- 
peared. From that moment on no human being ever 
laid eyes on Edward Jewett. The little old man who had 
stepped into the April blizzard vanished as completely 
as if he had been snatched up from the earth, or been 
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swallowed up by it. He had had no quarrel with any- 
one. There were no open wells, no mines, no creeks 
near the Jewett home. The river was miles away. 


Who would want to murder poor old Mr. Edward 
Jewett, and why? Why would anyone wish to run away 
with a shabby little old man with dried pork gravy in his 
beard? He could not have gone away without being 
seen. If he had died suddenly from the natural effects 
of old age, why should a search which crossed and cris- 
crossed every foot of ground not reveal the body? 


An alarm was sent out through the countryside 
and a search began. The mystery attracted people from 
far and near. Finally a company of ninety men divided 
in bands of ten, each under an appointed captain, combed 
the woods for five miles around the Jewett home looking 
in every hollow tree, every depression in the ground, 
blazing the forests as they went to make sure of cover- 
ing all the ground. No trace, sign or hint was ever dis- 
covered. At the time of his disappearance his strength 
would not have allowed him to walk more than a mile. 
Today, seventy-two years after, the mystery of the dis- 
appearance of Edward Jewett of Whitehead Hill near 
McGraw, remains as complete as in that far gone April 
when he put on his cap and stepped out of the door. 


Had it not been that Reverend John Ellis was stay- 
ing at the home of Enoch Jewett, the son, possible sus- 
picion might have been directed there, but the presence 
of the minister in the other Jewett home on the very 
day and hour of his disappearance seemed to preclude 
all possibility that Enoch Jewett had any knowledge of 
what happened to his father the afternoon he vanished. 
Only a few of the oldest residents now recall the story 
of the disappearance of Edward Jewett, a mystery un- 


solved. 
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The Fitzpatrick Murder 


Late in the winter of 1817 Mr. and Mrs. George Fitz- 
patrick were living comfortably in their log home on 
Patrick’s Run, a mile and a half east of Spartansburg. 
The Fitzpatricks had a typical pioneer farm in the forest, 
log house and barn standing in a clearing that kept grow- 
ing each year. Farming was a secondary consideration. 
Fitzpatrick’s income came from the timber he cut and 
marketed. Patrick’s Hollow, which had taken its name 
from the few years residence of the Fitzpatricks there, 
was a sequestered spot, sheltered from the winds by the 
friendly hills on which grew dense forests of hemlock, 
birch and beech. Patrick’s Run, a crystal clear little 
stream that sparkled down from springs on the hillsides 
rambled back and forth in the valley as if determined to 
linger as long as possible in this peaceful nook. 


The stream circled close to the log house; there was 
a foot-log reaching from bank to bank, a path that way 
being a short cut to Spartansburg. In late afternoons 
George Fitzpatrick, chopping and hewing trees on the 
hillside looked frequently down on his little home where 
there was a wife and baby. A more peaceful, secure 
household would have been hard to find, so far was it 
hidden from the world and all its dangers. In the early 
evening when the husband working in the woods, saw 
fresh blue smoke coming from the chimney down at the 
house, he knew it was time to think of supper, shouldered 
his axe and made his way home. 


One evening early in March a stranger appeared at 
the log house in Patrick Hollow. He wanted a lodging 
for the night. Hospitality ruled in all the pioneer homes, 
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rarely indeed was a man turned away from a log cabin 
door. The Fitzpatrick’s took the stranger in. He was a 
rough looking fellow, yet rough looking men were com- 
mon enough in the Pennsylvania woods. After supper 
the stranger, who hadn’t a great deal to say, was given 
a bed downstairs; the family slept upstairs. 


The Fitzpatricks were rumored to be possessed of 
some money; it was the common report they had it hid- 
den in their house. Rumors are often wrong, but this 
one was correct. In the straw tick on which George 
Fitzpatrick slept was a small sack containing gold and 
silver coin; he could feel the bulge of it just enough to 
know it was there, safe and secure. He was an able- 
bodied man, a loaded musket stood beside the bed, cer- 
tainly there was nothing to be afraid of. 


In the morning the stranger ate with the little family. 
He answered questions briefly, seemed ill at ease and 
glad to get up from the table. He said he’d have to be 
on his way before long; but when Fitzpatrick went out 
to the barn to milk his cow the man went with him, to 
have a look at the team. 


There was a barrel with meal in the bottom, feed for 
the horses and cow. As Fitzgerald stooped to dip meal 
from the barrel the stranger suddenly seized a sled stake, 
brought it down with vicious force on the stooping man’s 
head. In a few seconds murder had been done, George 
Fitzpatrick lay dead on the dirt floor of his log barn. 


The murderer rushed to the house, a madman now, 
wild with the excitement of his own terrible deed. He 
blurted out to Mrs. Fitzpatrick what he had done. Her 
conduct during the next few minutes mirrors the marvel- 
ous courage, resourcefulness, cool headedness of Penn- 
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sylvania’s pioneer women. Her brave déed has become 
a classic of the countryside, told to children and to 
grandchildren unto this day. 


Apprized suddenly, by a wild-eyed maniac, that he 
had just killed her husband, and now wanted to know 
where the money was hidden, Mrs. Fitzpatrick gripped 
the table to steady herself under the shock. The whole 
horrible situation flashed on her mind. While the mur- 
derer stormed to know where the cash was concealed she 
pretended for a moment to be too confused to think. In 
those few seconds she realized the man who had just 
killed her husband would undoubtedly kill her, and per- 
haps her baby, as soon as he secured the money. 


And so, in the face of tragedy and terrific danger she 
managed to smile, she fell back upon the greatest re- 
source she had, her womanhood. Even in this moment 
she remembered that she was a woman, the murderer 
was aman. She managed to smile. By her manner she 
intimated that the loss of her husband might not be a 
thing which could not be borne. She actually smiled, a 
woman’s smile, at the killer. 


She told him she didn’t know where the money was 
hidden, but would help him hunt for it. So she managed 
to be the first to search upstairs, while the murderer re- 
mained downstairs hurriedly tearing up stones from the 
hearth, looking for movable pieces in the puncheon floor, 
common hiding places for money. It was a tense few 
minutes in the log house, the murderer madly searching, 
cursing, the widow of his victim pretending to aid. 


Carrying her baby with her as she moved about, Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick snatched the money bag from the bed, held 
it under the baby. There was a large crock, half filled 
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with fresh maple syrup, standing at the foot of the stairs. 
As she passed the crock Mrs. Fitzpatrick dropped the 
bag of coins into the syrup, where of course it immed- 
iately sank in the dark, brown liquid, effectively hidden 
where none would guess to look. 


By turns threatening and cursing the woman because 
the money could not be found, the murderer tore every- 
thing upside down. But it never occurred to him to look 
in the crock of maple syrup. And Mrs. Fitzpatrick, her 
plan succeeding so far, managed to make the killer be- 
lieve she had actually tried to find the money, would go 
away with him, as he had suggested. 


In desperation the stranger finally gave up the search. 
He must be getting away, no telling who might 
be coming. So he ordered the woman to make ready to 
leave, while he ran to the barn to hitch up the horses. 


As soon as he was out of sight in the barn, Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick lost not an instant. With her baby daughter in 
her arms, and a little black dog following, she ran 
from the house along a path and out onto the footlog 
which spanned the run. The bank of the stream hung 
over at this point, the curling sod covered with snow. 
Under this overhanging bank was a hollow hiding place. 
With her baby under one arm, the little black dog under 
the other, Mrs. Fitzpatrick leaped from the log into the 
bed of the stream, managed to creep under the over- 
hanging bank without leaving tracks to betray her pre- 
sence. 

When Van Holland came back from the barn with the 
two horses hitched to a light buggy, he flew into a rage 
on discovering that the woman had gone. Seizing an axe 
he rushed out to find her, determined now to kill the 
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woman and make his get-away. Back and forth he raged, 
upstairs and down, across the footlog within a step or 
two of the hidden woman, child and dog. And the mir- 
acle was that neither child nor dog betrayed the hiding 
place by the slightest sound. Mrs. Fitzpatrick, lying 
directly under the murderer as he stood, axe in hand, on 
the log, nursed her baby and kept patting the dog to 
keep him quiet. In time the suspense ended, she heard 
the man driving rapidly away with the horses. 


Without a moment’s loss of time brave Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick set off afoot to spread the alarm. Her baby, of 
course, was carried with her, the little dog, unable to 
travel through the drifts for any distance, was soon left 
behind. The forest was full of snow. The courageous 
woman floundered along, crossing streams and swamps, 
soaking wet to the armpits. She lost her way in the 
woods, traveled several miles instead of the mile and a 
half that should have brought her to help. 


Finally she reached the home of a neighbor. On 
hearing the news the man seized his rifle, powder 
horn and bullet pouch and set off in pursuit of the 
murderer. As he traveled he gathered up with him every 
man along the way, and each brought his gun. 


Near Little Cooley the posse sighted the fleeing man 
and team. He was soon headed off, covered with half a 
dozen threatening rifles. The captors took him immed- 
lately to Meadville where he was tried and eventually 
hanged, being the second man to pay the death penalty 
in Crawford County. 
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River Pirates 


In the years when Warren County’s great green for- 
ests of pine were crashing to the woodsman’s axe and 
logs and planks were being borne away on the river, to 
the expanding markets of the south and west in endless 
processions of gliding rafts; in the years when rafts were 
running on every rise and “following the river” was a 
regular trade with hundreds of hard-fisted, leather- 
booted men who liked their whiskey straight, and plenty 
of it; there were abroad on the waters of the Allegheny, 
“river pirates”, pioneer bootleggers, who moved from 
place to place in rowboats and sold liquor, both good 
and bad to the raftsmen. 


When a license for the sale of liquor became neces- 
sary the river pirates continued to ply their trade, with- 
out bothering with the formality. 


Goodness knows there was no particular need for any 
man to deal with bootleggers in the earlier days. Whis- 
key, brandy, rum, gin and wine were sold in grocery 
stores as well as in saloons and no man with the money 
to buy a quart, need go thirsty long. But the “river 
pirates” as they were called knew their raftsmen well. 
They knew the three day trip down the river from War- 
ren County to Pittsburgh was often tedious and provo- 
cative of deep and insistent thirst. Also they may have 
realized that to bring the market to the consumer is to 
stimulate trade, and in addition may have understood 
enough of human nature, to know that an added tang is 
attached to indulgence in illicit things, be they stolen 
fruits, kisses or illegal whiskey. 


The nearer the raftsmen approached Pittsburgh the 
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more numerous were the river pirates. They would row 
out from some obscure landing in their skiff, make fast 
to the raft, come aboard and offer their wares to the 
crew. If there was any money among the men, the river 
pirates usually made a sale. Sometimes when they 
couldn’t sell their bottled goods for money they traded 
for something or other. 


There is a story of a raft piloted by Cal Brown, the 
crew of which did a little trading with river pirates near 
Freeport. One of these river bootleggers had rowed out 
to the raft, boarded it and offered a quart bottle labeled 
“Monongahela Rye” for the reasonable price of one dol- 
lar. But the crew couldn’t raise the dollar, not till they 
got to Pittsburgh and were paid off and got their nine 
dollars each for the trip, when they intended to “cut ’er 
loose and raise cain generally.” 


“Ain’t you got something in the shanty you want to 
trade?” inquired the pirate, anxious to do business in 
some way. 


The men thought it over. It was the custom of rafts- 
men to buy a half bushel basket of eggs at a time, the 
price was usually fifty cents for the half bushel at any 
river bank farm. This particular raft had been over-stock- 
ed with eggs up by Dunn’s Eddy, the men were sick and 
tired of them, and the eggs were a little sick too. Prob- 
ably they hadn’t been gathered carefully, some of them 
had probably been set on a couple of weeks by hens who 
stole their nests in the barn. Farm eggs were just farm 
eggs in those days, you got ’em cheap and took your 
own chances. 


The men thought of the eggs, there was a whole peck 
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of them left in the shanty. They offered to trade them 
for the quart of whiskey. 


] 


“Sure,” agreed the pirate, “I’ll trade you for a peck 
of eggs.” And the deal was made. The pirate pushed 
away with his basket of eggs, the men went forward on 
the raft to sample the quart. 


Pretty soon the man in the boat called from the 
widening distance, “Hey you, fellers,—these here aigs 
ain’t rotten, be they?” 


And a raftsman, who had just sampled the whiskey 
shouted back, with interest, “They’re no rottener than 
yer damn whiskey!” 
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A Stolen Wedding Bracket 


History and literature are full of stolen brides. Since 
young Lochinvar came out of the west and galloped 
across the pages of our Fourth Readers with a bride on 
his pommel, there have been numberless brides run away 
with, just as the fatal ceremony, with the wrong man, 
was about to be performed. But it remained for two 
Allegheny River raftsmen to steal a wedding feast whole, 
and get away with it. 


It all happened in this way. Benjamin Garfield 
and Samuel Barrett were jobbers and pilots who lived 
at Jamestown and Salamanca. In the late seventies they 
were on a rafting trip to Cincinnati, gliding along down 
the Ohio below East Liverpool, with excellent weather 
overhead and splendid appetites under their leather belts. 
Raftsmen always had ravenous appetites, the aromatic 
odors of newly cut lumber, the fresh winds of the river, 
the vigorous exercise at the heavy oars, and nothing 
much else to think about except eating, created a hunger 
that made raftsmen famous for their capacities. 


The sun had set behind the low Ohio hills when Bar- 
rett sent out a snubber with a line, connected with a 
stout cottonwood tree on the west bank, and slowly 
brought the raft to a standstill. It was past supper time, 
no meal in sight yet in the shanty, and it would be noth- 
ing but beans and soggy biscuits when it came. “Are 
you hungry?” inquired Ben, ironically; a raftsman was 
always hungry. “Gee miminy,” said Sam, “I could eat 
a horse and chase the driver.” A farmhouse stood on 
the river bank a little way upstream and the hungry 
raftsmen decided here would be a fine place to get a 
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hot, home cooked supper. But when Barrett and Gar- 
Geld climbed the bank and approached the house they 
were turned away with an abruptness unusual in those 
hospitable, hearty days of rafting. The two raftsmen 
were none too politely informed, that a wedding feast was 
about to begin and no hungry rivermen were wanted. 


They turned away, taken aback at such a reception, 
angry, and hungrier than ever. 


As they started to retrace their steps to the raft, they 
smelled an odor of cooking things that seemed the most 
tantalizing of all odors they had ever smelled. It seemed 
that essences of all things savory and rich and good and 
satisfying were embodied in that warm smell that came — 
wafting on the evening air. 


Garfield and Barrett, famishing for their supper, in- 
vestigated. They found a good sized out-door oven, 
something of the “Dutch Oven” style, but made of sheet 
iron. It was set up on stones at its four corners and 
under its black bottom burned the red embers of a dying 
fire. As the two men came close to the oven the odor 
was maddening; how good, how irresistibly good the 
steaming contents smelled to those hungry raftsmen. 


They retired down the river bank for consultation. It 
was short. Ina few minutes the two men hurried to the 
raft, returning a moment later with two scantlings. They 
again climbed the bank, and stuck the scantlings under 
the hot oven which contained a whole wedding feast, 
prime cooked and ready for the eating. They bore off 
the oven to the raft, hurriedly cast loose the lines and 
were again on their way down the broad, and now 
shadowy, waters of the Ohio. 
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Two roasted turkeys, brown and sizzling, a small 
roast pig done whole. Deep pies, sweet dishes whose 
names the raftsmen knew not of, sweet delicacies baked 
in small dishes, a whole gorgeous wedding breakfast it 
was, the finest feast ever eaten aboard a raft in all the 
history of raftdom. 
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Nehemiah York 


Along about 1815 Nehemiah York arrived in Warren 
County from New York State, bringing with him his wife 
and two young children. Autumn had already colored 
the leaves of the great forests of maple trees in the 
region of Sugar Grove, then called Brownsville, when 
York came traveling through, and over the hills into the 
Brokenstraw Valley, which must have been, when this 
early settler first saw it, a region of virgin beauty un- 
surpassed. 


But it was not in the valley that Nehemiah settled, 
he had higher aims, he took up four hundred acres on top 
of the high hill which bears his name. And it was only 
a day or two after the Yorks arrived, that the first snow 
storm of the season came riding over the hills, singing a 
song in the oaks and beeches. But it was a song of 
warning to Nehemiah York, he knew there was not time 
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to build a log cabin, single handed, before real winter 
set in. 


There are giant, gray rocks scattered here and there 
on the summits of the York Hill region. Some of them 
are as large as a house. Looking at one of these great, © 
square rocks gave Nehemiah an idea. He knew the 
solidity and weather-resisting quality of stone, he was a 
mason by trade and had built more than one house of 
stone blocks. The big rock was twenty feet high and 
much more than twenty feet in length. At one end of it, 
standing close, and at right angles, was another huge 
stone. Nehemiah saw two sides of a mighty solid house 
already built for him. He cut heavy poles and made a 
lean-to; a crevice running up at the rear, between the 
two big rocks, made a mighty fine stone chimney. 


In this pole lean-to, which was warmer, and certain- 
ly more solid than many a frame house, Nehemiah York 
and his family passed their first winter on York Hill. 
The lean-to was on the south side of the great rock and 
when winter came in deadly earnest and the north wind 
blew its bitterest blasts over the high summits of York 
Hill, the Yorks knew little of the weather, when they 
stayed at home in their primitive abode. It was the most 
solid house, on two of its sides, to be found anywhere. 
The natural chimney, which York, with his stone mason’s 
experience in building chimneys, had helped out with 
some additional stones, drew nicely. With a forest full 
of deer, partridges and snowshoe rabbits, York was com- 
fortable and happy. He was part Scotch, and he’d saved 
expense on two sides of his house. 


The next summer Nehemiah built him a log cabin, 
which a few years later was burned flat to the 
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ground, with all his worldly possessions, while the fam- 
ily was down in Youngsville. The cabin stood close to 
the present site of the Crippen homestead. 


The hilltop settler had brought his stone hammers 
and trowel with him to Warren County. It was not 
long till he was at work on a stone house on the Irvine 
estate. He helped build both the old stone dwellings 
now standing near the Newbold home, and his trowel 
placed the mortar in the chinks of the quaint old stone 
house now standing near the over-head bridge at Irvine. 


Nehemiah was the true pioneer type, a powerful man, 
capable of a tremendous amount of work. After working 
all day laying up stone at Irvine, he would walk to his 
home on the hilltop and split wood by the light of the 
moon. When he had cleared enough land to raise a little 
patch of wheat, he carefully threshed his first two bushels 
of grain with a flail, put the wheat in a sack and walked 
through the woods to the mouth of Sulphur Run. There 
he loaded his precious wheat in a canoe and paddled 
down to Catfish Falls, below Franklin, where there was 
a small grist mill. He brought his flour back over the 
same route, and it is not on record that anybody ever 
said of Nehemiah that he didn’t earn his bread. 


Like a great many of Warren County’s hard-handed 
pioneers, he liked a drink of whiskey, and sometimes an- 
other. They tell how he would stride off to his day’s 
chopping in the woods with a full quart bottle in each 
side pocket of his coat. When he came home the bottles 
would be empty, but Nehemiah York could still swing 
his ax all day with such accuracy he could “cut out the 
line” hewing a log. Either the whiskey was not so strong 
in those days, or the men were stronger. A couple of 
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men cradling wheat would take a jugful to the field in 
the morning. At eventide the jug was dry, and perhaps 
the cradlers were too, and had to have a little appetizer 
before supper. 


Men drank prodigious quantities of whiskey and 
performed unbelievable amounts of work. Their tre- 
mendous activity burned up a great deal of the alcohol, 
no doubt, and the sweat produced by hard labor ac- 
counted for a great deal more. In a day book of the 
Kinnear store in Youngsville for the year 1839, are en- 
tries, showing that one well known citizen purchased two 
gallons of brandy on Monday and another two gallons 
on Saturday of the same week. Further entries in the 
book show that the man was still living, six months later. 


For some years Nehemiah York owned the only gun 
on York Hill. It was a long-barreled flintlock which 
had killed countless deer, and possibly a few Indians. It 
had a bore like a small cannon, and a kick like a mule. 
It was a gun with a come-back, was Nehemiah’s flint- 
lock. The fact that Nehemiah owned the weapon,— 
he had traded twenty-two thousand shingles for it in 
Youngsville,—was well known by other settlers on the 
hill, who were proud to have a gun in their midst and 
looked up to Nehemiah as a protector of the region. 


One moonlit night in the fall of the year, John Sedores’ 
pigs suddenly set up a terrific squealing. Rushing out 
from their log cabin, the Sedores discovered a huge black 
bear in their pig pen. He was plainly visible in the moon- 
light. He had already slain a plump young pig and was 
indulging the bear’s well known propensity for pork. 
When the excited family came out, the giant bear paid 
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scant attention to their voices, he just looked up, blinked 
his eyes and went back to the enjoyment of his feast. 


The Sedores had no weapon but an ax and a butcher 
knife. There was no competition for an opportunity to 
go close enough to the big bear, to use either on him. 
Bruin showed no disposition at all to run away, he was 
going to stay where he was and enjoy his pig. 


One of the Sedores thought of Nehemiah York’s gun! 
Perhaps the bear would wait. A boy started on the run 
toward York’s cabin, a mile through the woods. 


Before long the boy and Nehemiah were back, also 
York’s oldest son Amos. They had made good time, and 
brought the loaded gun,—but alas, a catastrophe, the 
piece of flint had dropped out of the cock. Without 
the flints—no spark, without the spark—no shooting! And 
there was the big bear, still in the pig pen, sitting on his 
haunches, devouring the fresh pork. It was a tense 
situation. The pioneers needed their pigs, also the skin 
of the great black bear would make a wonderful bed cov- 
ering for cold nights, a fine robe for the ox sled. It 


would be such an easy shot, if the gun could only be 
fired ! 


The pioneers learned resourcefulness early in life. 
Every day had its problem, or battle. Nehemiah York 
conceived an idea. “Run into the house and fetch me 
out some hot embers in the tongs,” he told his son. 


Amos hurriedly brought the glowing coals. 


Nehemiah put fresh powder in the pan, took careful 
aim at the bear and said, “Now touch off the gun with 
the embers.” 
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Young Amos applied the sparks, the long-barreled 
flintlock hissed, hesitated and went off with a roar. 
When the smoke floated away the bear lay dead, the 
first and probably the only bear ever shot with the aid 


of a pair of tongs. 
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Billy Ray 


In the little wind-swept burying ground at Sanford, 
some four miles from the village of Grand Valley, the 
matted myrtle creeps on a grave marked by a modest 
grey stone. ‘There is rarely any sound save the wind 
up there. In summer it rustles the long grass and sings 
a low song in the young pines while song sparrows 
chirp in the hazel brush across the road. The wind is 
always talking about the past in little country grave- 
yards, always whispering things that you can feel more 
than you can hear or understand. In winter when all 
the hills are covered with snow, the little cemetery at 
Sanford lies white and silent under the sparkling sky, 
its handful of headstones catching the soft glimmer of 
the stars. There is no sound at all then, except the hoot- 
ing of owls in the shadowy hemlocks nearby or maybe 
the bark of a dog away off somewhere in the hills. On 
May mornings the yellow breasted meadow larks whistle 
their silvery notes from fence post to fence post, striped 
chipmunks scamper among the gravestones and the red- 
winged blackbird sings his sweetest song, which is the 
very soul and spirit of spring. It is such a quiet, peace- 
ful, sequestered little cemetery it is almost inviting, so 
far removed from all the woes and worries of a fretful 
world. 


‘> 


Toward the southerly corner, at your left as you enter 
the gate, is the myrtle-grown grave with the modest 
headstone.. One may well pause and ponder at the side 
of this grave, for it contains the mortal ashes of one who 
seemed too overflowingly filled with strength and vigor 
ever to die. Percy, thinking he had found the giant 
dead body of Falstaff on the field of battle remarked, 
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“Could not all this flesh keep in a little life?” One who 
had known Billy Ray might well pause by this graveside 
and remark, “Could all this marvelous strength and 
energy ever grow weary!” 

Here, on this woodland hilltop, close to his old home, 
mother nature is gently taking back to herself one of the 
most marvelous bodies she ever bestowed upon a man, 
a dynamo of terrific and untiring energy that performed 
unbelievable feats of endurance in a matter of fact way. 
For it seems he was, after all, only flesh and blood and 
when he had done his good work in the world, and he 
did plenty of it, he laid that wonderful body down to 
rest, and a going back to the great sources. 


Billy Ray was born in Cochranton, Crawford County, 
November, 1824, the son of William Ray,—one of two 
children. When Billy was only a bit of a boy, the fam- 
ily moved to Warren County and William Ray opened 
a tailor shop in Youngsville. The shop stood in Red 
Row, a row of frame buildings in the central part of 
Youngsville, on the south side of the street. Ray had 
the reputation of being an excellent tailor who never 
charged more than a fair price. 


The sartorial art was perhaps not far advanced in 
Warren County in the year 1836 when Billy’s father put 
up his tailor sign, “William Ray, Tailor” with a pair of 
shears depicted below, for persons who couldn’t read. 
Through the window of the little shop, passers by could 
see Ray sitting in cross-legged ‘tailor fashion” on his 
table, his nimble needle slipping in and out the sturdy 
goods from which he was fashioning a coat. There were 
no “spring and fall styles” in Warren County in 1836, 
few men wore coats much in summer, clothes were all 
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about the same weight. In many a pioneer home on 
Davy Hill, on the Brokenstraw Flats, here and there in 
clearings in the pine and hardwood forests that still 
clothed the land, women were washing their own wool, 
raised on the farms, carding it, making their own sturdy 
homespun and dyeing it with walnut juice, nut galls, the 
bark of the swamp oak, black cherry bark. Butternut 
hulls yielded a pretty seal brown that was a great favor- 
ite for men’s and boys’ clothes. Sumac bobbs made a 
reddish brown much admired. When they wanted blue 
they bought indigo at the store, the only color not pro- 
duced for woolen dyes by the resourceful Warren Coun- 
ty housewives. Homespun, made on wooden looms by 
hand was woven in pieces often fifteen to twenty yards 
long. The standard width was thirty-six inches, origi- 
nating, probably, that well known saying “All wool and 
a yard wide.” 


Of course some homespun was not dyed at all but 
left in its natural condition, white, or as near white as 
the wool might be. There is a story of a man named 
Ed. Anderson who lived near Sugar Grove. Ed. had two 
fine black sheep among his flock. At shearing time he 
carefully saved the wool from these and had it made 
into homespun, undyed, presenting the goods to a well 
known neighbor with the suggestion that he have a 
suit of clothes made of the wool of the black sheep, with 
no insinuation whatsoever. 


And then there is the story of little Andrew Brock, 
a very small boy who studied books in a log schoolhouse 
near Pinegrove. Little Andrew’s mother was terribly 
busy about the time the fall term of school opened, so 
she hurriedly made up a pair of homespun pants for her 
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son, finishing them in the natural white wool, intending 
to dye them the usual butternut brown when she found 
time. : 


When little Andrew appeared at school in his new 
white pants all the boys made merry at his expense. 
They called him “White Pants.” “Never you mind 
about white pants,’ explained Andrew, “My mother 
ain’t dyed yet.” 


Most of the homespun cloth woven in early days in 
Warren County was made up into clothing at home, 
nearly every woman was a tailoress then, but frequently 
some thrifty wife would come riding into Youngsville 
from “up the creek”, or down, with her roll of homespun, 
riding in a wagon hauled by an ox team, bringing in a 
dressed hog to trade at the store for sugar, molasses, 
flour, some new pans. Perhaps she bought a bottle of 
the marvelous Seneca Oil soaked up from Oil Creek in 
blankets, taken to Pittsburgh in a poled boat, bottled by 
an enterprising man by the name of Harris who guaran- 
teed the oil to relieve rheumatic pains and miseries of 
the joints, skin eruptions and a long list of other ail- 
ments. The crude petroleum as it was scooped and 
gathered from Oil Creek in Venango County, and from 
dozens of streams in Warren County, was then a nation- 
ally known commodity, selling all over the settled sec- 
tions of the United States and in Canada. 


Homespun was one of the warmest and certainly the 
most itchy material known to mankind in the days when 
Billy Ray’s father was making a reputation as a tailor in 
Youngsville. While the ox team stood tied to some 
handy stump hitching post, the husband did his trading 
at the stores and the wife took in her roll of homespun 
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to William Ray, for the tailor to stitch“up into stout 
trousers and coats for sons and husband. Probably half 
the material used by Warren County tailors in those 
times came either from Pittsburgh or Buffalo, with an 
occasional piece of fine cloth brought in from Philadel- 
phia or New York for some rich man, some personage 
worth as much as ten thousand dollars. 


Besides, working diligently in his little shop in Red 
Row, William Ray did journeyman tailor work in the 
homes, as his son William did after him. It was the 
common practice for both tailor and shoemaker to work 
in the midst of the family whose clothes or footwear he 
was making. The plan had its advantages, the cus- 
tomers were always close at hand for convenient try- 
ons, and, since they saw the garment or shoe made under 
their very eyes they could scarcely complain, “I didn’t 
know it would look like that.” And then, if customers 
didn’t find it convenient to pay the tailor or shoemaker 
he could stay right there till his bill was boarded out. 


As a lad in his early teens, Billy Ray played ball with 
the boys of Youngsville, ran errands for his father’s 
tailor shop, swung a lusty axe at the family woodpile, 
picked red raspberries in the slashings on Davy Hill and 
was more quiet and retiring than the average lad grow- 
ing up in the thriving town on the Brokenstraw to which 
Matthew Young had but lately given his name. The 
creek was a great playground for the boys, it was al- 
ways full of rafts, with spaces between, over which ven- 
turesome boys might jump. And then there was the 
cooper shop, where young Billy Ray once leaped over 
six barrels laid in a row. He could jump farther and 
run faster than any youth in Youngsville, yet he took 
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his prowess as a matter of course, albeit with a remark- 
able confidence in his ability to win in any athletic con- 
test where his marvelous legs could come into compe- 
tition. 


“Ronny Harrington, up to Pittsfield, is a wonderful 
fast runner. Do you think you could come up to him, 
Billy ?” 


“T can beat Ronny Harrington running.” 


“That’s th’ way to talk. We'll fix up a race, we'll bet 
on you, Billy.” 


“Tf you’re going to bet I won’t run,” replied young 
Billy Ray decidedly. It was the early cropping out of 
Billy Ray’s fine character. He believed betting money 
was wrong, the Methodist preacher had said it was 
wrong, even to make little bets. During his long life 
time Billy Ray refused to enter many contests where 
he might easily have won, because bets would be placed 
on the outcome. Gambling was wrong, he simply 
wouldn’t do it. 


M. D. Whitney recalls an incident in the early life of 
Billy Ray. One afternoon, just after dinner, the Youngs- 
ville boys were playing ball. The game of one old cat 
was getting nicely started when William Ray called Billy 
from the pitcher’s box. He told him he'd run out of 
cloth on a suit he was making, sent the boy off afoot 
for more cloth, to Jamestown. Billy Ray stuck the note 
his father had given him for the Jamestown cloth mer- 
chant into the hip pocket of his trousers and set out for 
the town at the foot of Chautauqua Lake, started off 
on his strange, half-running heel and toe walk that made 
nothing of the miles. 
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It’s forty miles from Youngsville to*Jamestown and 
back, by the route Billy Ray took, a route that partly 
followed woodland trails. In a twinkling he was gone, 
the boys went on with their ball game. They played all 
afternoon. Well before supper time Billy Ray was back 
from Jamestown with his roll of cloth. He finished his 
ball game before supper. This incident is remembered 
clearly by M. D. Whitney of Youngsville. 


Billy Ray learned the tailor’s trade in his father’s 
shop. When he had attained his full height he stood 
five feet and nine inches. He never weighed more than 
one hundred and forty-eight pounds. He was double 
jointed and had an unusual set of teeth, molars all 
around. A trick he often did to amuse the boys loafing 
around the creek rafts, building in the Brokenstraw, was 
to stand at one end of a twelve foot plank and jump 
clean over the other end of it, with his boots on! He 
had the legs of a deer, he would take a run and a skip 
and sail lightly over a high rail fence without touching 
a hand to it. 


There is a story of Billy Ray, in his early twenties, 
hunting rabbits along Little Brokenstraw Creek, above 
Pittsfield. It may have been in midsummer, or it might 
have been in the fall, there were no game laws when 
Billy Ray was a boy around Youngsville, a man just took 
his gun and went out and got a bird or rabbit whenever 
he felt like it. At any rate Billy and a couple of com- 
panions were beating the cover along the creek at a 
point where both banks are high. A raft with a crew of 
men maneuvering it with poles came floating down the 
creek. The boys stood watching the raft come toward 
them. “I can jump clean across that thing,’ remarked 
Billy Ray, leaning on his long barreled gun. 
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“You can’t jump half way to the middle,” dared a 
boy. 


“T’l] show you,” said Billy Ray, “wait till she gets 
down here where the banks are high,—hold this gun.” 


Billy went back on the bank fifty feet or more, ran 
toward the creek like a deer, made one flying leap and 
cleared both raft and creek, landing at the bottom of the 
far bank, just clear of the water. 


That raft was twelve feet wide, at least; creek rafts 
were sometimes built wider, even on the Little Broken- 
straw. There was also the stretch of water on either 
side to clear. Billy had the advantage of the high bank. 
The exact distance from bank to bank where Billy Ray 
jumped that day was never known, but the remarkable 
length of his leap made such an impression on those who 
saw it that the story has lived to this day. 


When Billy Ray became a full fledged tailor able to 
cut out a coat, to sew a seam equal to that of his 
father, he went to Pittsburgh and found a job in the 
tailor shop of Andrew Bonsell, on Forbes Street. Billy 
boarded two miles from the shop, walked to his work 
in the morning and home for noon lunch, to get the 
exercise. The marvelous legs of this man must have 
some relief from the cross-legged cramp of a tailor’s seat 
a-top his table. In talking with scores of men who knew 
Billy Ray, it has never been discovered that he ever 
complained of being tired in all his life, such was his 
tremendous and inexaustible energy. 


After working in Pittsburgh for a time, with frequent 
peripatetic trips between that city and Warren County, 
Billy returned to the valley of the Brokenstraw and en- 
gaged in journeyman tailor work among the homes. 
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John L. McKinney of Titusville, tells how Billy Ray, 
the journeyman tailor, visited his father’s home near 
Pittsfield to ply his trade. “Twice a year,” says Mr. Mc- 
Kinney, “he came to the home of my father James Mc- 
Kinney, to do work for a large family of boys, there 
being seven sons, as well as one daughter. Billy Ray 
then lived west of Garland on what is known as Ray 
Hill, six miles from my father’s home, just east of Pitts- 
field. Billy was known as a great pedestrian, and the 
walk from his home to his place of work at our home, 
every morning before breakfast, was simply an appe- 
tizer. After supper he returned to his abode on Ray 
Hill to do his chores and start out the next morning to 
continue his work at our place. He would spend from 
two to three weeks, spring and fall, fitting out our 
family of boys. My father usually bought the cloth in 
Pittsburgh, where he would run his lumber in those 
years.” 


Billy Ray is well remembered as the most wonderful 
walker and jumper in all the region of Warren County, 
in fact his fame spread to other counties. Many are 
the tales told of Billy’s prowess. Hon. C. M. Shortt of 
Sugar Grove recalls how Ray once visited his bank, 
walking over, of course, from Garland. “I undertook to 
walk a short way with him when he started out for 
home,” said Mr. Shortt, “he tried hard to hold down 
his gait to accommodate it to the best I could do, but it 
was no use, Ray ran away from me in spite of himself.” 


Hiram Andrews of Garland used to tell of seeing 
Billy Ray take a high rail fence with a run, a skip and a 
jump, “and never put a hand on it.” 

On an eight-foot ceiling in Youngsville there were 
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for years the boot marks made by Billy Ray in showing 
“the Boys” how he could jump and kick with both feet 
high over his head. 

Once Ray purchased a horse in Pittsburgh and 
started to lead it home to Warren County. He started 
off at his usual gait, the horse having to trot to keep up 
with him. At Franklin the animal became sick and Ray 
got a veterinarian. “Have you been working this horse 
hard,” inquired the doctor. 


“Why no,” replied Ray, “Pye just been leading him, 
—from Pittsburgh.” 

“Well, there’s nothing the matter with him except 
he’s clean tired out, ready to drop. You'd better get him 
into the nearest stable and rest him a couple of days.” 


Billy Ray in middle life, lived on “Ray Hall”, named 
for him, in Eldred Township. He was a fine citizen, 
gave liberally to the church and served as Justice of the 
Peace several terms. For years he had oxen. And his 
old neighbors love to tell of his troubles with the ox 
teams. It seems Billy Ray could never walk slow enough 
to drive oxen. He’d be stepping along, carrying his 
furled whip under his arm, thinking about something 
else, and in no time he was far ahead of his team. He'd 
be forever running back to them, snapping his whip, 
urging them to move. But the ox, nor horse either, was 
never born that could walk as fast as Billy Ray. 

Dr. A. C. Blodgett, setting out from Youngsville to- 
ward Pittsfield with his good bay mare one summer 
afternoon saw Billy Ray leaving town on foot, “Might 
as well ride as walk?” invited the doctor. 

“Thanks Doctor,” said Billy, “I'd like to ride with 
you,—but I haven't got time.” 
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When Dr. Blodgett arrived in Pitt8field, Ray had 
been there before him, and gone. 


There was a jumping contest one summer afternoon 
on Ray Hill. The fame of Billy Ray as a jumper and 
walker had spread afar. In those days a man might 
make a name in jumping, it was as much recognized as 
golf is today. The various jumpers had their “marks”, 
distances they could cover in the standing broad jump. 
No barn raising or log rolling was complete without a 
jumping match. Good legs were common, so it took an 
uncommonly good pair to compete when the young men 
set a mark and began jumping. 


Billy Ray’s mark was so high it discouraged rivalry, 
but now and then a man undertook to measure his prow- 
ess against that of Ray. “Maybe Ray didn’t realiy jump 
as far as they said. Perhaps he would have an off day.” 


John Bedow thought he might be able to conquer 
Ray in a jumping contest. Bedow was considered a 
pretty good man. He arrived one afternoon with a party 
of spectators. Ray was perfectly willing for a contest. 
Both men removed their boots, markers were made 
ready. Billy Ray leaped lightly six inches beyond the 
challenger’s best mark. Ray’s distance on that occasion 
all but equalled the world’s record. And when Billy Ray 
became older and gave up jumping there was no record 
of his ever having been beaten in a contest, either in 
walking or jumping. 

Darius Mead wanted to back Billy against Weston 
in a walking match. Billy refused to enter the contest 


because money wagers had been planned. He would 
- have nothing to do with betting. Later he got to think- 
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ing people might imagine he was afraid of Weston. So 
he walked twenty miles with Weston, in Ohio. 


At the finish the famous pedestrian said, with ad- 
mirable frankness, to Billy Ray, “You can beat me easily 
in any sort of walking contest.” 


The walk which brought Billy Ray fame which has 
endured, was the trip he made from Pittsburgh to Ray 
Hill, in Eldred Township. It is difficult for a modern 
day man to believe Billy Ray ever made such a walk. 
The time for the distance, the sort of roads then existing, 
make the feat appear impossible. It was only after long 
investigation, after questioning and cross-questioning 
more than a dozen men and women who knew Billy Ray 
personally, and knew the circumstances of the walk at 
the time, that the story of this remarkable feat is set 
down here. 


When in his forty-first year, Ray set out from Pitts- 
burgh afoot at four o’clock in the morning, at two o'clock 
the next morning, twenty-two hours after his start from 
Pittsburgh, he arrived on Ray Hill, in Warren County. 
Frank Ray, a son of Billy Ray, well remembers getting 
out of bed to welcome his father home on this occasion. 
Ray walked by way of Harrisville, Butler, Raymilton, 
Cooperstown, Cherry Tree, Titusville. The distance by 
this route is not less than one hundred and eighteen 
miles. Ray had to average over five miles an hour, for 
twenty-two hours, to make it. More than a dozen of 
Warren County’s most solid citizens say Billy Ray ac- 
complished this walk. And then, no one ever for a 
moment doubted the word of Billy Ray, his character 
was of the finest. 


Raised just as other boys of the time were raised, 
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with no athletic training, nothing but tHe hard work and 
active play of the youths who grew up to manhood in 
the early days of Warren County, Billy Ray was a natu- 
tal athlete who easily stood out in a country full of 
tough sinewed outdoor men who could nearly all box 
and wrestle, run and jump and “lick their weight in 
wildcats.” 


In all his life Billy Ray took only 50 cents worth of 
medicine. He was a light eater. He liked to drink 
vinegar and was “a great hand for pickles.” An injury 
in the logging woods caused by a binder pole flying 
loose, affected his health in later life. 


He hoed corn in a hot June sun all the day before he 
died. Billy Ray was undoubtedly the most remarkable 
of all the natural athletes whose feats of strength and 
endurance have been told and retold for many years in 
Warren County. 


Two rusted pegs near the old Ray lumber camp on 
Ray Hill, mark the distance Billy Ray jumped in his 
famous contest with John Bedow. If the pegs were cor- 
rectly placed, and have not been moved, either of which 
under the circumstances seems improbable, Billy Ray 
may have been a world’s champion and never knew it. 
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Hannah Cooper's Birthday Snow 


On the night of January 26, 1840, six feet of snow fell 
in Warren County. Nothing like it was ever seen before, 
nor has any single snow fall since, compared with it. 
Snow had begun falling early in the afternoon, small 
flakes that drifted persistently down from a sky that 
looked foreboding. Men working in the woods took a 
look at the sky, put their axes on the sled and started 
home early. The oxen, sensing the impending storm 
hurried along, breaking into a gallop as the sled went 
down grade. Not a deer, rabbit or bird stirred in the 
wood, they had disappeared as if by the white magic of 
the snow. Cows in the log barns were milked early that 
day, oxen were bedded in their stalls at four o’clock, 
extra supplies of wood were brought in and piled close 
to the fireplace. The sky was a strange bluish black, and 
from it fell the feathery flakes, faster and faster. No 
wind moved the delicate greenery of the hemlocks, the 
forest was silent, hushed with the soft silence of sus- 
pended snow. It seemed as if nature had paused, was 
waiting for something. Nature is never wrong, what 
the woods was waiting for came with the settling of the 
midwinter’s night. It began to snow heavily. 


Snow,—it had never snowed like this before! Out 
of the black vault of the sky the white wall of snow 
came down, blotting out everything. Nathan Cooper in 
his log home in Freehold Township stepped out of the 
door for a look at the sky, he took a square tin lantern 
with a candle flickering in it and went to the barn to 
make sure all was snug. In the few minutes he was at 
the barn his tracks were obliterated, his dim lantern 
useless, nor could he make out the glimmer of candle 
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light from his kitchen window a rod or two away. The 
feeble rays of his lantern lighted only the white walls 
close around him. He felt his way back to the house. 


All evening the snow fell faster and faster. There 
was never a moment’s let up. The frozen sky seemed to 
be falling with the overwhelming downfall of a Niagara. 
There was no wind, just the straight fall of the snow, 
faster, closer, like some tremendous force still gathering 
its strength. 


The clock on the mantle, with a wild turkey’s wing 
behind it, showed nine, Nathan Cooper looked out the 
tiny panes of his window. He could see nothing. A 
white fluff was already piled a foot high on the sill, 
obliterating the two lower panes. Watching the snow 
fall against the glass he could actually see it climb up 
the glass, watch it grow deeper before his very eyes. He 
had never known such a storm. The door onto the porch 
would hardly open. It was useless to try to see any- 
thing outdoors. The log cabin was walled off from the 
world, the nearest neighbor more than a mile away, 
and there might be urgent need for a neighbor before 
this night was over. 


Midnight. The snow was falling down the wide 
stone chimney at such a rate it made the fire hiss and 
steam. Only the hot blaze of pine knots could fight the 
dampening snow. The yellow candle light made soft 
crystalline glistenings on the windows, they were all 
white now. Cooper forced open the door, a sufficient 
width to let him through, stuck a broomstick into the 
snow beyond the eaves of the porch. It was more than 
four feet deep. There was no let-up in the fall but the 
flakes were smaller now, a little wind was stirring. A 
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high pine bough near the house slipped*its load, it fell 
with a muffled thud. This sound came often now from 
the direction of the trees. In the fireplace the logs spat 
-and sputtered, trickles of water wriggled down the chim- 
ney, made the rough stones steam above the blazing 
wood. The snow was doing its best to put out the fire, 
it seemed to be trying to bury everything. 


Two o’clock in the morning in the log home of Na- 
than Cooper in Freehold Township, the snow still com- 
ing down. There was real need now of going for a 
neighbor. Cooper had just measured the depth of the 
snow. It was fully six feet, up to the very top of a tall 
man’s head. No horse or ox or deer or man could hope 
to travel, the snow was soft, fresh fallen, a man would 
sink down to his armpits. Somehow or other Nathan 
Cooper must reach the home of John Haupin, the near- 
est neighbor, he must bring Mrs. Haupin back with him. 
And between the houses was a barrier of soft snow, as 
high as the crown of his head. 


Cooper took his axe and ripped up two broad boards 
from the kitchen floor. He slid the boards out from the 
porch, on top of the snow, climbed onto one of them, 
pushed the other board ahead of him, stepped onto that 
and brought the first board ahead. By this laborious 
method he began his slow journey toward the Haupin 
home, his candle lantern hooked on his arm. Nature, 
touched by the brave efforts of the man, to bring help to 
his wife, relented a little. The snow ceased. But inky 
darkness still prevailed, landmarks were altered or 
obliterated, Cooper progressed slowly on his course, 
holding to it only because he knew the lay of the land 
so well. Twelve feet at a time, walking along the plank 
on top of the snow, pushing the other plank out ahead, 
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it was terrific work. But in time a candle showed in the 
Haupin home. They had seen him coming, caught the 
moving spark of his lantern, this night call was not un- 
expected. Mrs. Haupin had hot tea ready for the late 
caller. 


There was no time to be lost. Cooper hurriedly 
drank two cups of tea, started the toilsome journey back 
again with the two boards, and Mrs. Haupin went with 
him. The man and woman standing on one board made 
it settle six inches in the snow, and Cooper had to pass 
by Mrs. Haupin each time he carried forward a plank. 
But there was one great advantage, he could follow his 
tracks straight home, and Mrs. Haupin could hold the 
candle-lantern. 


Twice Cooper slipped from the plank and floundered 
shoulder-deep, towards the end of the trip the candle in 
the lantern blew out. But step by step, measuring the 
twelve foot length of the planks like a measuring worm, 
Cooper toiled his way back to his sick wife, and brave 
Mrs. Haupin went with him. The round trip took more 
than three hours. 


The woman who waited in the log house, waited for 
the help that night be indefinitely delayed—; her bravery 
was typical of the women who came into the Warren 
County woods to help found homes in the wilderness. 
Before the night was over a baby girl was born in the 
snow bound home in Freehold Township, that lonely log 
house buried to the eaves in snow. The baby was named 
Hannah Cooper. In this year 1930 she is living in War- 
ren County, at Sanford. Mrs. Hannah Sanford was 
ninety-one years of age on January 26, 1931, a dear little 
old lady. 
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Love Apples ° 


In the summer of 1847 Miss Mazilly Prather, a slim 
girl of sixteen with her hair down her back, had a terrible 
experience, Mazilly lived on her father’s farm in Erie 
County, close to the Warren County line. In the flower 
garden at the Prather home, not in the vegetable garden, 
grew round, red love apples, very pretty to look upon, 
but deadly poison. Maybe Miss Mazilly hadn’t heard 
about love apples being poisonous, perhaps she had heard 
it and doubted that a thing so beautifully smooth and 
round and red and good-smelling could really be poison- 
ous to eat. 


At any rate Mazilly Prather did something that 
stirred the whole neighborhood into a paroxysm of ex- 
citement, she went into the flower garden, picked a 
couple of big, red, ripe love apples and ate them. When 
she told her mother panic broke. A big brother was dis- 
patched on a horse, galloping like mad for the doctor. 
The medical man arrived on horseback an hour later, his 
horse in a lather. Not long after, another doctor, called 
in consultation, also arrived at the Prather home, to 
snatch, if possible, the unfortunate Mazilly from the 
yawning jaws of death. 


Mazilly was white, deadly pale, scared to pieces. Why 
shouldn’t she be, everybody acted as if she were going 
to die, she’d eaten the deadly love apples. The doctors 
got Mazilly to bed, sweated her for hours, gave her tre- 
mendous doses of purge. This drastic treatment was 
followed with hot brandy. The girl fell asleep and on 
awakening was certainly no worse. After while they 
thought they could see a chance of saving Mazilly’s life, 
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“You sent for us just in time,” they said. Mazilly 
survived, got well, her recovery due entirely to prompt 
and skillful treatment. The case made quite a reputa- 
tion for the doctors. Mazilly had eaten two large, red- 
ripe tomatoes, “love apples” as they were called in War- 
ren County in the year 1847. 


Love apples were grown in flower gardens in War- 
ren County for long years before they were recognized 
as a fruit fit for human food. The bright red love 
apples were so pretty the housewives used them as deco- 
rations. And by a strange coincidence Thomas Prather, 
father of Mazilly, was one of the first men in the region 
to learn the truth about the love apple. 


Prather had gone down the river to Pittsburgh on a 
raft, the way everyone went to Pittsburgh in those days. 
While in the busy town at the junction of the Allegheny 
and Ohio he boarded with a French family by the name 
of La Montaigne. 


The La Montaigue’s had a strange dish for dinner, a 
reddish looking stew. Prather examined it, leaped 
from his chair and exclaimed, “Don’t touch it, it will kill 
you, don’t you know those are love apples, they’re deadly 
poison!” | 


“We are not afraid of them, we have eaten them for 
years,’ smiled the wife of the Frenchman. And Prather, 
being a man of daring was actually persuaded to taste 
of the love apples. He found them good, the half-ex- 
pected bad symptoms failed to arrive. Next day he ate 
more stewed love apples and relished the dish. And a 
week later he went home afoot to proclaim to the region 
where he lived that love apples were not poisonous at 
all, in fact really excellent food. 
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The doctors demurred, had not Mazilly been deadly 
pale? But a bad scare and worse sweating might have 
accounted for that, as some simple folk reasoned. And 
the people in Erie County and Warren County began to 
put a love apple or two into their stews and soups. And 
after while “love apples” were rechristened “tomatoes.” 
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A Barn Raising on Stillwater Creek 


The summer of 1850, Darius Brown was building a 
barn on his farm near Still Water Creek, in Sugar Grove 
Township. It was to be a big, roomy barn, costing a lot 
of work and some money, and there was to be a party 
afterward with a dance in the house, two fiddlers for 
which, had already been engaged. For weeks Darius 
Brown and a carpenter, who made a specialty of building 
barns, had been hard at work with axe and adze and 
chisel and cross-cut saw, shaping the heavy hewn timb- 
ers as they lay on the ground. Sills, girts, braces, pur- 
lines and plates had been hewed from beautiful white 
pine, cut on the flats along the Still Water. The ground 
was piled with sweet-smelling white chips where the 
barn builders had mortised and shaped the timbers, fitted 
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some of them together, ready to be pushed up with pike 
poles on the day of the raising. 


It took a real carpenter to fashion the timbers for a 
barn and have everything come out right when the rais- 
ing took place. Measurements must be carefully made, 
mortises must fit when put together. A carpenter would 
never live it down if his timbers failed to fit properly at 
a barn raising. With such a crowd present to witness 
his bungling, the barn builder who made a faulty frame 
simply had to quit his trade in that section. But it rarely 
occurred, barn timbers were carefully shaped, well before 
the day of the raising and usually went up smoothly, 
amid the shouts and cheers of the crowd. 


Every barn raised in Warren County in the early 
days was a community affair. Asa matter of course the 
neighbors gathered together to raise the frame, and there 
was usually a frolic when the work was done. The same 
fine neighborliness applied in the gatherings for apple 
parings, log rollings, corn huskings and other jobs that 
were dull labor if done alone, pleasant enough work 
when performed by groups of neighbors, glad of an ex- 
cuse to assemble and enjoy the sociability; glad of a 
chance to talk over what was going on in their little 
world bounded by the forest skylines of the woods, anxi- 
ous to discuss news of happenings that had filtered in 
from the great world outside. In the year when Darius 
Brown raised his barn on Still Water Creek the popula- 
tion of the United States had reached the proud figures 
of twenty-three millions. Utah had just been made a 
territory. A wonderful machine that would do sewing 
had been invented four years previously, but no sewing 
machine had reached the region of Still Water Creek. 
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Morse’s telegraph was just beginning to be used in a 
commercial way. The price of sending a letter from 
Sugar Grove to New York had recently been reduced 
more than half. Indeed there were plenty of interesting 
things in the great, growing, rapidly changing world 
beyond the boundaries of Still Water Creek for the 


people to discuss at a barn raising in Warren County in 
the year 1850. 


And then there was no scarcity of local happenings to 
furnish interesting talk in that year at the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The county then contained thirteen 
thousand, six hundred and seventy inhabitants. A list 
of the mercantile establishments then in the county 
disclosed the fact that they nearly all sold “Liquors”,— 
surely there must have been something going on. Dur- 
ing March of the previous year Warren County had ac- 
quired its first telegraph line, from Fredonia, N. Y. to 
Warren. The California gold fever was getting some 
Still Water folks in its grasp; James G. Brookmire of 
Sugar Grove had about decided to sell fifty acres of his 
farm and use the proceeds in a trip to the Pacific coast. 


There were eleven teams of oxen at Darius Brown’s 
barn raising and not one horse. Horses were still scarce 
in Warren County in 1850. The yoked steers were un- 
hitched from the wagons and tied to convenient trees. 
The neighbors began arriving before the dew was off 
the grass, riding in ox-drawn wagons, walking along the 
bridle paths that led through dense, fragrant woods. 
Whole families arrived. One grandmother was trans- 
ported in her rocking chair in a wagon, her chair extra 
cushioned to offset the jolting of the springless vehicle. 
The women brought pans and pails of food with white 
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cloths tied over the top. It was to be a picnic as well as 
a barn raising. 


The crowd gathered ’round the barn timbers, a rosy- 
cheeked girl in a gray blue gingham dress mounted the 
sill and recited the “christening verse”, spoken at the 
raising of many buildings. 


“We build this house on this good land, 
Long may it sound and solid stand. 
When winds blow east and winds blow west 
May this good house stand every test.” 


A shout of applause went up as the girl bowed, 
blushed and scampered away. Then the work of the 
barn raising began. Men lifted the heavy bents shoulder 
high, got pike poles under them and pushed them up. 
Other men steadied the raised bents till girts and braces 
could be put in place. There was much shouting and 
loud talk. With a heave-ho the heavy timbers went up, 
stood upright, the big barn rapidly taking shape in out- 
line. Post, purline, beam and plate were raised, fitted 
into place. The work went smoothly, the carpenter knew 
his job. When the warm June sun stood straight over- 
head at noon the barn frame was up, sweating men stood 
about mopping their brows with red cotton handker- 
chiefs, or with no handkerchiefs. The big barn was 
raised. The siding boards, sawed out of good pine with 
a water-power mill would be put on later. The barn 
raising was over, the large frame stood, white and new 
against the sky, and now for the dinner. 


Long before the last timber of the barn had been 
hoisted into place the one-story home of Darius Brown 
had been clattering like a hen house with the excited 
voices of women and girls. All morning a thin ribbon 
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of blue wood smoke had been curling up from the stone 
chimney above the kitchen, wandering into the high 
green branches of some neighboring pine trees and ling- 
ering there. There was no cook stove in the house; 
stoves were scarce on Still Water Creek in the year 1850. 
One thrifty Scotchman of Sugar Grove, had recently 
carried a cast iron stove from Philadelphia to Sugar 
Grove on his back. 


The thin spiral of smoke that rose out of the chimney 
came from a huge bed of hot beech-wood coals that filled 
the wide stone fireplace and sent out little blue flickers 
of flame. Buried in the hot embers of the fire, with 
handles protruding on the hearth were six large, covered 
pans. Bread was baking in these heavy, cast iron pans, 
soft, steamy bread without a crust. On this special oc- 
casion of the barn raising, white flour had been used in 
the bread, making it a delicacy, a special treat such as 
many of the guests would not likely taste once in a year. 


Over the fire, hanging from an iron rod rigged across 
the fireplace especially for the day, hung five fat turkeys, 
slowly roasting above the clear-burning beech logs. Iron 
drip pans were set beneath the birds to catch the savory 
juices that came dripping down, sometimes igniting with 
a sudden sputter the contents of a pan which would 
be hurriedly withdrawn and smothered by one of the 
watchful cooks. As the turkeys roasted they were kept 
turning slowly with the poke of an iron fork, now and 
then a woman pricked them with a fork prong to “see 
how they were coming.” The fat, browning turkeys did 
a slow, turning dance above the fire, spinning slowly in 
one direction, stopping and turning the other way. 


Farther back in the fireplace, on a strong iron spit 
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hung a huge piece of pork, roasting ruddy brown and 
sending off savory odors as it was turned with a crank. 


The fireplace, large as it was could not accommodate 
the cooking for the barn raising. Near the house, tended 
by a half dozen women were two monster kettles of 
boiling potatoes. Barn raisers had enormous appetites 
and Darius Brown was not a man to offer his helpers 
short rations. 


A temporary table, fifty feet long with benches had 
been built near the kitchen door. On it were piled the 
favorite delicacies of the day. Dishes of wild honey, 
irregular chunks of yellow comb dripping sweet. Brown 
cookies, made with molasses brought to Pittsburgh from 
New Orleans by steamboat and up the Allegheny to 
Warren by horse-towed flat boat, cakes flavored with 
maple sugar and iced with the same brown sugar of the 
maple tree, doughnuts as large as saucers made with 
eggs and sour cream were set out on the long table that 
awaited the hearty appetites of the barnraisers. And 
there were wonderful stack-pies, ten pies in a stack. 
They were sliced down through like a cheese. The 
stack-pie was a piece de resistance among the dessert at 
most great dinners in Warren County long before and 
after the year 1850. These pies were often baked two or 
three weeks before they were eaten, put in stacks and 
set on pantry shelves. Among them were dried apple, 
dried blackberry, dried pumpkin pies; canned fruit had 
not yet arrived. And no festive occasion, winter or 
summer was complete without the prime favorite, mince 
pie, made with generous quantities of brandy and boiled 
cider. Stacked mince pies were often kept a month or 
more, the plentiful brandy they contained preserving 
them perfectly. If one did not particularly care for pie 
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one could hardly fail to appreciate the “spirit in which 
they were baked. The Warren County mince pie of 
1850 could be felt clear to the toes. 


Tarts, too, were on the long table at Darius Brown’s 
barn raising. Tarts made with strawberry jam, and red 
raspberry. It was a royal feast the good folks of Still 
Water sat down to that June day with the white frame 
of the new barn looming above them. 


For a moment heads were bowed while a good elder 
said a blessing, then knives and forks began to clatter, 
tongues made still more noise and platters were quickly 
filled and passed. Women went up and down the long 
table with large kettles of steaming tea. Each guest 
reached his cup around for convenient filling. Few 
people in that gathering had ever seen or tasted coffee, 
it was sold in small quantities by a few grocers but was 
little known in Warren County till ten years later. 


The dinner at Darius Brown’s barn raising was above 
the average for such occasions. Not every dinner offered 
turkey and such an array of desserts. But most Warren 
County folk fared well in the matter of food in the years 
around 1850. The forests were still full of deer; venison 
was as common then as beef is today. Every woodland 
stream teemed with trout. Nancy Skinner who lived on 
Hosmer Run in Pittsfield Township used to send the 
boys to the run to catch enough trout for breakfast 
while she was building up the morning fire. In fifteen 
minutes they would be back with a skillet full of fish. 
Squirrel, “pattridge”’, woodcock, brown and white rab- 
bits were plentiful everywhere. A good bee hunter 
could always find a “bee tree” with maybe fifty pounds 
of golden comb. Red raspberries grew in profusion in 
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the slashings, the creek bottoms were full of butternut 
trees, black walnuts were fairly plentiful. Apples were 
not so common in Warren County at the time of Brown’s 
barn raising on Still Water, the orchards had not had 
time to grow. 


Dessert was eaten from the well polished plates that 
had held the first course, it was difficult enough to get 
together enough plates to supply one each, no one ex- 
pected changed plates for dessert. The stack-pies were 
cut and passed along, thick, juicy wedges the shape of 
a piece of cream cheese. The women with the tea came 
‘round again. Satisfied diners began to nibble lumps of 
maple sugar. It was three in the afternoon before the 
last man swung his boots over the bench and left the 
table. 


A game of Three Old Cat was started among the 
young men, a game played with a yarn ball. There was 
only one base. The batter ran to it and tried to get 
back home before a fielder hit him with the ball. 


After the game a jumping match, standing broad 
jump. Some of the men jumped in their boots, others 
slipped off their boots and leaped in their gray wool 
socks. A mark was scored on the ground, the contes- 
tants toed it, teetered a couple of times like a hen getting 
ready to fly up on a roost, and jumped, alighting with 
their heels as far forward as possible. They jumped with 
weights, heavy round stones held in either hand and cast 
backward to give the jumper more momentum. Had 
Billy Ray, who was then twenty-six years of age and 
living on Ray Hill, in Eldred Township, come to the 
barn raising that day, there would have been no use 
any other man jumping. Billy would have beaten all 
comers easily, with his boots on. 
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Watson Holmes had come all the*way from Pine 
Grove, hunting a wrestling match. Holmes was con- 
sidered a good man in his community, he met another 
good man at the barn raising, LeRoy Bates, a powerful 
chap who had wrestled on the rafts going down the Al- 
legheny and once invited the bully of Freeport onto his 
fleet for the pure pleasure of throwing him over his 
shoulder into the river. In 1850 wrestling was the king 
of sports in Warren County. It was a rough game, with- 
out any well defined rules. 


When the jumping contests were finished the crowd 
formed a ring and Bates and Holmes went to it, catch as 
catch can. The hammer lock and scissors hold, the half- 
Nelson and other holds were known by other names in 
the days of Darius Brown’s barn raising. The men 
plunged, twisted and rolled in the deep June grass. 
Holmes’ belt gave way, Bates butternut jeans were 
ripped to the knee. As Uncle Jimmy White said after- 
ward, “They wrastled all over th’ place and like to tear 
up th’ sod on a half acre.” The contestants were so well 
matched it was half an hour before a fair fall was the 
signal for a great shout from the crowd, a crowd now 
nearly all men, the game being too rough for women to 
watch. Bates won the fall, and soon won a second, put- 
ting an end to the match which was for “the best out of 
three.”’ Holmes refused to shake hands with the victor, 
wrestling was a serious business in those days and his 
reputation had been dimmed. 


The barn raising ended with the wrestling match. It 
was high time to be thinking of the chores. The oxen 
were yoked, those who had come in wagons climbed in 
for the trip home. Young folk of the romantic age walk- 
ed off down the road together, loath to leave the society 
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of each other. Warren County had made another step 
toward civilization, the strong framework of another 
good barn had been set up. And the barn is still stand- 
ing, with cows and horses in it today. 
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Aunt Nancy Range 


No more picturesque personage ever traveled the 
woodland bridle paths which wound their way through 
the dense forests of Warren County ninety years ago, 
than Aunt Nancy Range, the herb doctor. 


Aunt Nancy was born in Clarion County and raised 
there. She spent a number of years in Warren County, 
died in Erie County, and is buried in a little hilltop 
cemetery near Union City. Her name was Nancy Myers 
before she married Anson Range. In the days when she 
rode the Warren County bridle paths on her stalky roan 
mare Mollie, and indeed for many years after she had 
passed away, no license was necessary for the practice 
of medicine, a man who had not made a success at run- 
ning a store, in the making of ox yokes or at black- 
smithing, might any day put up a shingle and announce 
himself to the neighborhood as a doctor, ready for “prac- 
tice,” which, if you look in the dictionary, you’ll find 
means “experimentation.” These untutored practition- 
ers made practically all their own medicines, sometimes 
even distilled their own whiskey, which was liberally 
used in a medicinal way. The law was not fussy, a man 
just went ahead and made an honest living in whatsoever 
way he might; if he happened to feel inclined to enter the 
medical profession he might make his own medicines, 
more power to him, there was no pharmacopoeia. When 
the law was passed, making a medical diploma neces- 
sary to those who wished to practice, the old time, self- 
made doctors were allowed to continue practicing as long 
as they lived, their experience was construed to be a 
medical education, or they enjoyed squatter’s sov- 
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ereignty. A few of these selftaught doctors are living, 
and practicing, today. 


In her middle age, when she doctored in Warren 
County, Aunt Nancy Range had a fairly rotund figure 
with a full, high bust which vibrated with the trot or 
canter of her roan mare. She was above the medium 
in height with large bones, strong hands, a nose and jaw 
denoting enduring strength of mind and body. She wore 
steel rimmed “specs” with black strings on their bows, 
fastened behind her head, to keep the glasses from jog- 
gling off when Mollie trotted hard, or went at a gallop. 
Aunt Nancy rode astride, with voluminous saddle bags 
behind, filled with her herbs and roots from field and gar- 
den. She wore heavy wool stockings the year ’round, an 
extra pair drawn over her shoes in winter, a home-spun 
coat cut very much like a man’s but trimmed with a 
black braid that betrayed the eternal feminine. Calf- 
length skirts were the common thing among early pio- 
neer women and those of Aunt Nancy, containing 
copious pockets, were neither shorter, nor longer than the 
ordinary style. Her skirt pockets were always full and 
bulging, making her already ample form enormously 
wide. Aunt Nancy’s legs looked well able to support 
their burden. 


She was a character, was Aunt Nancy Range, the 
cabin dwellers scattered in the clearings and settlements 
loved and respected her. Even little boys and girls who 
had known the terrible taste of some of her potions liked 
this stern yet kindly woman whose grey-blue eyes seemed 
to see right into them as they gleamed through her large 
spectacles. For if Aunt Nancy gave horrible mixtures 
of boneset and mandrake and nauseating sulphur which 
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tasted in the mouth for hours after, she alo was known 
to produce from the hidden deeps of her great pockets 
little round cakes of rich, brown maple sugar and bestow 
them on small boys and girls who knew no other kind of 
candy. 


The pioneer doctor, man or woman, was always wel- 
come at every pioneer home. Every cabin offered food 
and lodging and the warm hospitality of hearth to Nancy 
Range; it was an honor to entertain the doctor, and then 
of course, these medical practitioners who rode the War- 
ren County bridle paths in days when there were no 
newspapers, carried the news from cabin to cabin and 
were doubly welcome on that account. So when the 
hoof beats of Aunt Nancy’s roan mare were heard ap- 
proaching a home, the family hoped she’d stop, and very 
often she did, whether there was illness or not. To be 
caught on the road at night worried the herb doctor but 
little, every log cabin and early frame house was a po- 
tential stopping place. There is a story of how a band 
of wolves followed her one night in the region of Lotts- 
ville, followed so close and howled so menacingly that 
Aunt Nancy Range was glad to see the candle glimmer- 
ing in a window of Ransom Davis’ home and was still 
more thankful to get her horse safely into the log barn 
and herself into the house where the iron pot, with 
plenty of a venison boiled dinner still warm in it, was 
swung out from the chimney corner. 


Calling a doctor in the days when Nancy Range 
brewed her herbs for all the ills that flesh is heir to, was 
often a problem. Only a few of the settlers owned horses, 
slow-plodding oxen were the common beasts of burden. 
When sudden illness made its appearance, it had to be a 
serious illness if a doctor were to be sent for. A horse 
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was procured if possible, it could make better time than 
aman or boy on foot. Men walked twenty and thirty 
miles, running down all the hills as Billy Ray used to do, 
in order to make time. And when the messenger came 
for Aunt Nancy Range, she answered the call with a 
promptitude and unfailingness that made a reputation 
which lingers to this day. The plump saddle bags hung 
always behind her door, ready for an emergency. When 
the call came for Aunt N ancy, she instantly dropped her 
herb brewing, her spinning or dyeing while a stout son 
saddled and bridled the roan mare and brought her to 
the door. Through rain and wind this good woman was 
on her way to relieve the sick, through snow, belly-deep 
on her horse, over precipitous icy paths that wound and 
dipped through the winter woods, through inky darkness 
and torrid summer heat when the dense forests held the 
humidity like a sponge, she went to her patients, nor 
asked if she would be sure of her pay. Aunt Nancy wor- 
ried but little about her pay, very little was in cash. She 
might often be seen riding homeward with a quarter of 
lamb, a bolt of homespun or a sack of onions, accepted 
in payment for her services. 


When Aunt Nancy arrived at the patient’s home and 
found the case acute and serious she would stay right 
there till the sick one was better. And if, perchance, 
things went the other way and her patient died, Aunt 
Nancy Range herself laid out the body, cooked a meal or 
two if necessary, and attended to things generally, which 
was certainly carrying medical service as far as anyone 
might desire. She was really nurse and doctor com- 
bined and often would order the anxious family off to 
bed while she sat in a rocking chair by the bedside, 
reading her bible by the light of a shaded candle, read- 
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ing the whole night through, watching the fever and the 
pulse. Many the long night Aunt Nancy sat thus by 
the bedside of the sick, reading the Book of Books, 
watching the progress of her patient, watching for the 
turn of a fever, the sudden dropping of the pulse, the 
change for better or for worse. While the family slept, 
she would keep the wood fire going on the hearth, swing 
the kettle in against the flickering back log that the hot 
water, so often necessary in sickness, might be ready at 
hand. With shoes off she would slip silently about the 
house in the night hours, her wool-stockinged feet pad- 
ding the floor. No wonder they loved her, no wonder 
they told tales of Aunt Nancy Range to the children, 
children now grown to old men and women in Warren 
County. 


At her cabin home near the headwaters of the Little 
Brokenstraw Creek, Aunt Nancy Range had a large herb 
garden; it was a hundred yards long and something like 
half as wide. In it grew the various simples she regu- 
larly employed in her practice, the foxglove, catnip, 
lobelia, peppermint, elecampane, smartweed, golden seal, 
spearmint, spikenard. And all the forest was Aunt 
Nancy Range’s herb garden too, for there she gathered 
the fragile bloodroot, the fragrant myrrh, the waxen- 
flowered mandrake or (May apple), the ruddy-rooted 
sassafras, tag alder, slippery elm and a score of others. 
If there was a blossom, leaf, bark or root that was good 
for something, Aunt Nancy was familiar with it and knew 
just where to find it in wood or clearing or swamp. 


Foxglove reduced dropsy, sassafras thinned the blood, 
yellow dock was a wonderful blood purifier, golden seal 
acted as a general tonic and was a cure for stomach ail- 
ments. Boneset had few equals as a cure for colds. Hem- 
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lock tea, used in connection with the famous “hemlock 
sweat,” a standard home remedy in by-gone days in War- 
ren County, was a simple brew made from the aromatic 
needle-leaves of green hemlock. 


Queen of the Meadow was an herb much used by the 
Indians for colds. Aunt Nancy Range never loved In- 
dians but she was nevertheless fond of saying that this 
and that among her collection of curatives was a “re- 
liable Indian remedy.” 


Although she was very religious and read her bible, 
Aunt Nancy believed in witchcraft and in charms and 
was not above using a charm occasionally to aid in her 
treatments. There was a horseshoe over the door of her 
home, and another horseshoe handy in the kitchen to be 
heated and dropped in the cream when the butter 
wouldn’t come, or boiled in grease if things were going 
badly generally. Aunt Nancy Range knew what the 
owls were talking about when they whimpered in the 
forest at night and a howling dog had been known to 
make her more zealous in the treatment of a case. 


But they do say Aunt Nancy never had superstition 
daunt her and would labor unceasingly with her herbs 
and roots and barks, even when all “the signs” were bad. 


That Nancy read her Bible is testified by the names 
of her four sons, James, Hezekiah, Elijah, and Noah. Yet 
superstition had its part in her life and when news of 
the invention of the telegraph penetrated the woods of 
Warren County, Aunt N ancy Range called her four boys 
together and solemnly warned them to have nothing to 
do with this new thing called the telegraph because it 
was the work of the devil. 
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In the latter years of her life, Nancy Range adminis- 
tered to the souls of men and women as well as their 
bodies; she preached on Sundays in a log school house 
and the good folk came from miles around, afoot and on ~ 
horse back to hear her sermons. Her’s was the good old 
fashioned hell fire preaching with eternal bliss for the 
righteous and sulphurous suffering for the damned. She 
could make her listeners hair stand up on end with 
graphic descriptions of the lower regions, she loved that 
sort of preaching, thought nothing else was real preach- 
ing and stepped from the stern, vindictive, pulpit per- 
sonality into her kindly character of nurse and doctor 
with a swiftness few could understand. 


When she was in her seventies, and living in Erie 
County near the present site of Union City, Aunt Nancy 
Range, who then wore white curls at her temples, had a 
premonition. She announced she would not be here long 
and would preach her own funeral sermon the following 
Sabbath. A large congregation assembled on this most 
unusual occasion, a woman preaching her own funeral 
sermon! 


It was a good sermon, her hearers agreed on that, 
preached with power and persuasion, there was little hint 
of approaching dissolution. But two weeks later Aunt 
Nancy Range went to her reward, which must have been 
a good one, for she did a deal to relieve the sufferings of 
her fellow human beings while here. 
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Teddy Collins ~ 


A plump bay horse with shaggy foretop comes leis- 
urely along a narrow woodland road drawing a light 
two-wheeled cart. In the cart a man of middle size 
wearing a blue shirt, jeans trousers frayed and stained 
from much contact with the forest, a pair of well worn 
leather boots, into the tops of which the jeans are tucked 
unevenly. A bit of hazel branch with a couple of leaves 
left on the end is in the man’s cordy, brown hand; 
he slaps the shaft of the cart with the switch, thinking, 
meditating. Out-hanging stalks of blackberry bushes 
brush the slim spoked wheels as the slow moving ve- 
hicle makes its way along the sandy road. Long shafts 
of yellow sun slant down from interstices in the tree 
tops high overhead. Beneath the slouched hat of the 
man in the cart is a short brush of brown beard, a fine 
face with keen, intelligent eyes, deepset. The man smiles 
to himself as he drives along behind the deliberate bay 
horse. He pulls a sweet apple from his coat pocket and 
takes a hearty bite, munches meditatively as the cart 
slowly proceeds. The high wheels pick up clots of soft 
sand, carry them up and half way ’round, drop them back 
into the road. The long ends of the lines are looped be- 
low the slatted bottom of the cart. 


The bay horse reaches over for a mouthful of low 
maple leaves, stumbles, recovers himself with a plunge 
of the head, trots a few steps, settles back into his de- 
liberate, tail-switching walk. The man in the cart has 
not appeared to notice the bay stumble, he was study- 
ing some particularly tall, straight pines on a hillside 
just then. 
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The man in the blue shirt hums a tune, a good old 
Methodist hymn, “Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine; O 
what a foretaste of glory divine.” Horse, man and cart 
pass ‘round a turn in the road, the horse’s feet drum hol- 
lowly on a little plank bridge over a run. Suddenly the 
man straightens, looks about him, touches the round 
rump of the horse lightly with the hazel switch, “Get on 
there McGinty, get on there, pick up your feet, we’ve got 
to be getting home. By gum, McGinty, you’re getting 
slower every day, nearly dinner time and only to Pine 
Creek!” The bay puts his ears forward and goes ahead 
at a trot. A sudden curve in the woods road obscures 
the traveler. 


Who is he? Some poor, clearing farmer with fine 
breeding back of that intelligent face? Just possibly a 
poor country preacher whose sparse collection plates 
make some other sort of work necessary for the support 
of his family. Or, if you had failed to glance closely 
under the slouch hat, “Probably a man who works in 
the woods.” 


It was just a typical glimpse of Teddy Collins, multi- 
millionaire lumberman, rigid Methodist, philanthropist 
who gave more money to the cause of foreign missions 
than any other individual in America. While he jogged 
by in his leisurly two wheeled cart perhaps a Bishop or 
a College President or two were waiting to see him at 
his home which was on a knoll overlooking the tiny vil- 
lage of Nebraska, where was one of Collins’ mills. 


Teddy Collins never lived in Warren County but he 
did live not far from the line, in Forest County. And 
his banking and other business connections in Warren 
County were so large and numerous he was a well known 
figure in Warren. 
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Many believe that the name “Teddy,” which Collins 
undoubtedly enjoyed being called, was a colloquial com- 
bination of his initials, “T. D.’ But Collins’ mother 
called him “Teddy” when the philanthropist-to-be was a 
small boy. The name stuck to him through life, or per- 
haps he stuck to the name. At any rate there are proofs 
that Collins never resented being called by the nickname 
and plenty of evidence that he enjoyed it. 


The train on the railroad he built from Nebraska to 
Sheffield is still called “Teddy.” 


Truman D. Collins, one of the most picturesque 
figures among the lumbermen who reaped the great 
harvest of the trees in Warren and Forest Counties, was 
born in Cortland County, New York, in 1831, the son of 
Jabez C. and Adeline Collins. His father was a farmer 
in moderate circumstances. The youthful Teddy had the 
sort of raising that has produced practically all America’s 
men who carved out a big success and left their imprint 
on the times. Teddy walked four miles to attend school 
in the little log school house, could capably milk a cow 
when he was eight years old, borrowed every book in the 
neighborhood and read them winter evenings by the light 
of tallow dips made by his mother. At fourteen he 
could handle a team and plow as straight a furrow as 
any man in Cortland County. 


The Cortland Academy was his aim and he attained 
it. A fate, with great things in store for the lad saved him 
from a higher education. Like Abraham Lincoln, one 
of his first paid jobs was that of carrying the chain for a 
surveyor. In 1853 he came to Forest County to embark 
in the lumber business. His first job in the big woods 
along the Allegheny was that of a common laborer at 
sixty cents per day. 
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There was a wonderful stand of pine timber in the 
vicinity of Whig Hill, Charley Chase who had estimated 
more timber than any other man in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, said there was no finer in the region. Collins set 
up a small mill near Whig Hill and began to gain ex- 
perience in the lumber business. His name was destined 
to become known from coast to coast. His generous 
gifts to missions might almost be said to girdle the globe. 


There was “gold in them thar hills,” also in the val- 
leys and on the flats. It was green gold that grew every- 
where in the beautiful big pines and hemlocks, the prized 
soft woods which went first to market from Warren and 
Forest Counties. Collins glimpsed the gold in the yellow 
sawdust his saws flung out from the aromatic trunks of 
the great pines, he visioned the value of the tall, virgin 
forests whose green glory gave to Forest County its 
name. He saw markets expanding, the country grow- 
ing, uses for lumber increasing on every side. His faith 
in the future was absolute and he bought and bought, 
first dozens, then hundreds, then thousands of acres of 
choice timber as his resources grew. 


Collins built a combined sawmill and grist mill at 
Beaver Valley, also a store. He often worked among his 
men. There was not enough water in the creek to fur- 
nish power for both the sawmill and the gristmill, Col- 
lins would work late at night grinding grain, or get up 
very early in the morning and run the gristmill till it was 
time to start the sawmill. And “very early in the morn- 
ing” in those days meant soon after midnight. 


Teddy Collins believed in hard work and plenty of it. 
‘He was a bundle of driving energy and expected every 
other man to be. They will tell you, some of them, 
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around Tionesta and Nebraska and Kelletville, that Col- 
lin’s men worked long hours, they will tell you he never 
had a regular payday, which was not true, and that his 
men had to wait for their money till such time as the big 
boss was good and ready to pay. 


They will tell you he was thrifty to the extent of 
having his farm animals which died of natural causes, 
skinned, to save the hides. There’s a story attached to 
this practice of Teddy Collins’ of having the horse or 
cow that died on his premises relieved of its hide. An 
old Irishman who had worked for Collins for years was 
laid up in bed, a very sick man. He must have lain there 
reflecting on his condition and the fact that he had long 
been laboring for Collins, just like his horses, almost 
Collins’ property he must be, like his cow. The priest 
came to see the old Irishman as he lay in bed. “Father,” 
inquired the patient, “D’ye think likely if I doie that 
Teddy will skin me?” 


Collins liked to ride his own rafts down the river to 
Pittsburgh and long after he was a man of wealth 
mingled with his men like one of the crew. Many a trip 
he made to the smoky city on a raft, wearing his famous 
leather boots, blue shirt and slouch hat. With Collins 
aboard, profanity among the man had to be held down 
to the minimum, he didn’t like it. After he joined the 
Methodist church at a revival meeting, conducted in the 
little school house, he discouraged swearing among his 
men as much as possible in a lumber camp. Once he 
came on one of his teamsters stuck with a log he was 
skidding out of the woods. The driver was cursing a 
blue streak, damming the horses, the log and things in 
general. 
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“Tut, tut,” reproved Collins, stepping from behind a 
tree. “It’s no use your asking the Lord to damn a horse. 
Better fasten those grabs lower down, pull the horses to 
the left, and ask the Lord to help you.” 


How Teddy Collins came to join the Methodist 
church is a story interesting and picturesque. In Western 
Pennsylvania, preaching here and there in small country 
churches, was a tall, lanky young preacher by the name 
of Reverend Hicks. Angular, utterly lacking in poise 
or presence, Reverend Hicks was not very successfud 
with the backwoods congregations to which he was 
sent. Came the day, when Methodist Conference 
assembled in Pittsburgh, the body meeting for the pur- 
pose of allotting preachers to new fields, filling vacan- 
cies, making changes. And when the assignments were 
read out the good Bishop hesitated, cleared his throat, 
twiddled his gold watch chain and said he much re- 
gretted to announce that the committee on pulpits had 
been unable to find a church for the Reverend Hicks, 
there was, in fact, no place for him. 


From among the pews the figure of Rev. Hicks arose, 
trembling. His voice had a desperate eagerness which 
pierced every listener. “Gentlemen,” he said, “send me 
somewhere, anywhere. I must preach. I must have a 
church. I must give my life for the Lord.” 


The committee retired. Such a plea could not be 
denied. They must find something for Rev. Hicks. They 
did, it was something like the story of “The Little 
Church Around The Corner.” They sent Hicks to 
preach in the remote woods of Forest County where he 
could give his life for the Lord freely, very freely. The 
Bishops little guessed that this charitable move of send- 
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ing Rev. Hicks to some sort of a place in which to preach, 
rather than leaving him out entirely, was to be the means 
of bringing into the church a man who would give more 
money to their mission boards than any other individual 
in all the land. “God moves in a mysterious way his 
wonders to perform.” Doubtless He moved the Bishops 
to send Rev. Hicks to Forest County where Teddy Col- 
lins, the coming millionaire, was all ready to receive him. 


An Old Time Revival 


Dim little oil lamps hung in iron backets on the walls, 
sent their soft yellow rays out through the small win- 
dow panes of the little log schoolhouse at Beaver Valley. 
It was a night in early spring, the forests dripping, deep 
mud making travel on the road all but impossible. There 
was to be “preachin’” in the schoolhouse, it was revival 
meeting, had been going on a week with good attendance. 
Men and women sat on the crude school benches. On the 
the small blackboard in blue and white chalk were the 
words, “Jesus Saves.” Men had brought lanterns, turned 
them out and put them on the floor beside their seats. 
The figure of Rev. Hicks leaning over a small lamp which 
stood beside his bible, cast a strange shadow on the wall 
and ceiling. The room was filled, men stood up behind 
the rear seats, others stood on the raised platform out- 
side the door, catching some words of the sermon now 
and then when the door opened. Women wore calico 
and shawls, a few had paisley shawls that reached almost 
to their feet. All the men wore boots. The only white 
collar in the place was on the neck of the preacher. It 
was real religion. Rev. Hicks, unpolished though he 
might be, was a real exhorter. There was power in his 
sermons, power born of sincerity. He was a salesman 
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with the greatest thing in the world to sell, he believed 
in his line. This night he preached on the parable of the 
loaves and fishes. 


He was full of vehemence, he reached out his arms to 
the little congregation sitting close before him. He 
pounded the table making the oil dance in the glass bowl 
of the lamp. He spoke earnestly, low and long, they 
said afterward he never before preached quite so power- 
fula sermon. There was no organ, the choir sang with- 
out accompaniment, the congregation joined in. Hymn 
after hymn of invitation was sung, the Rev. Hicks pacing 
the platform, mourners beginning to go forward and 
kneel at the long bench that stretched across the front 
of the little schoolhouse. 


“Jesus is tenderly calling thee home—Calling to-day, 
calling to-day ; Why from the sunshine of love wilt thou 
roam Farther and farther away? 
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It was heart-singing, there was not a trained voice 
in the schoolhouse. Rev. Hicks had done something 
many a man preaching in broadcloth from a velvet car- 
peted pulpit has failed to do, he had touched the hearts 
of his hearers, made them soul-hungry. The words of 
the hymns voiced their feelings, they wanted to sing. 
As the last stanza of one hymn died out another was 
raised. 


“There is a fountain filled with blood, Drawn from 
Immanuel’s veins, And sinners plung’d beneath that 
flood, Lose all their guilty stains; _ _ _ ” 


The singing was hypnotic, men and women looked 
straight ahead as they sang the familiar words of the 
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hymns, their paper bound song books unopened in their 
hands. 


“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling. Calling for 
vourand for mie. .) iu” 


The little congregation in the schoolhouse was 
gripped in the spell of emotional fervor, it was religion 
beautiful in simplicity. No pealing organ, no vaulted 
nave, no gold and purple windows, no velvety aisles. 
The men and women in the cheap, common clothes worn 
by backwoods country folk, coarse boots and shoes 
muddy from the March roads,—singing hymns after 
Rev. Hicks’ strong revival sermon that night in Beaver 
Valley among the great, shadowy woods of Forest 
County. 


“Just as I am! without one plea, But that thy blood 
was shed for me, And that thou bidst me come to Thee, 
O lamb of God! I come! I come!” 


The mourner’s bench was filling up, men and women 
knelt side by side, some were old members of the church, 
others were “seeking.” Between the hymns, whispered 
prayers, a deep “Amen” from some broad-shouldered, 
kneeling man. As Rev. Hicks moved back and forth 
among the mourners, bent over them and spoke low 
words, his shadow played on walls and ceilings, some- 
times darkened the blue and white chalked words on the 
blackboard, “Jesus Saves.” When silence fell for a mo- 
ment, there was the soft crackle of flames in the big 
wood stove. The hymns kept coming, raised by any 
sitter in the congregation. 


“I hear Thy welcome voice, That calls me, Lord, to 
Thee, For cleansing in Thy precious blood ‘That flowed 
on Calvary. 
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“I am coming Lord, Coming now to Thee! Wash me, 
cleanse me in the blood That flowed on Calvary.” 


Teddy Collins sitting on an aisle seat in the midst of 
the singing congregation arose and walked forward to 
the mourner’s bench, knelt there among the hard-handed 
woodsmen who worked for him. Next evening he joined 
the Methodist church, became one of the regular con- 
gregation of Rev. Hicks. It is not to be inferred that 
this was Collins’ first contact with religion. Asa boy he 
had been much influenced by a Presbyterian minister. 
But he joined a church for the first time this night at 
Beaver Valley. As for Rev. Hicks, the preacher who 
had been sent to the backwoods, “The stone which the 
builders refused has become the headstone of the corner.” 


While the revival meetings in the little log school- 
house at Beaver Valley continued, the hot sun beat down 
on African jungles, on the heated plains of India. Nor 
did the naked ones in these untutored lands on t’other 
side the world, guess that something had happened in 
Forest County, Pennsylvania, that would affect their 
lives, bring to them white missionaries from a far 
country, who would build churches and schools, bring 
medicines, and alter, for many, the whole course of their 
lives. But it was even so. 
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The Singing School 


“Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do, now then, everybody ,— 
AGStt Ja.'soly/fa,'mi, re, do. Very, very good, for a be- 
ginning. I want you all to watch me closely, watch my 
hand,—when you hear the tuning fork, try to catch the 
exact tone. Now then, let us try it again; Miss Jack- 
son,—the organ, please!” 


It is the first night of singing school, a green class, 
half of it can’t read a note, learning the scale. Willard 
J. Davis, singing master, has just organized a school on 
Matthews Run. Willard J. Davis was well known as a 
singing instructor. He lived in the east end of Youngs- 
ville where he had a good sized apiary. Between honey 
bees and singing bees he did very well. He understood 
music thoroughly and made all his pupils toe the mark. 


Toward the end of the fifties, the singing school swept 
Warren County from end to end, it became immensely 
popular. For twenty years and more it held its own, and 
was a splendid institution. Everybody, young and old, 
was interested, everybody went to singing school at one 
time or another. The school was conducted in winter, 
when people had time to attend. On Picadilly Hill, 
Quaker Hill, Hemlock Hill, Dutch Hill, at Triumph, En- 
terprise, Lander, Russelsburg, Kinzua; on Miles Run, 
Blue Eye, Jackson’s Run, Hickory Creek, Matthews 
Run and scores of other places, singing schools were 
held in schools and churches, 


The beginning of a singing school in Warren County 
was the arrival of the singing master, bag and baggage. 
He looked up a boarding place and settled down for a 
Stay in the community, of at least three weeks. When he 
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had found a boarding place, at the rate of a dollar and a 
half per week, it being thoroughly understood that all 
members of the family where he boarded, desiring vocal 
instruction, should receive it free of charge, the singing 
master started out in the community to get “signers.” 
When a dozen or so were signed, the price for joining the 
singing school was one dollar, which included the entire 
course of two weeks, the school was usually opened, the 
master knowing by experience that a singing school ad- 
vertises itself and attracts business. 


The singing master brought with him song books, 
which sold at one dollar each, affording a little extra 
profit for the professor. There were few pianos in the 
days of the singing school, an organ was used for ac- 
companiment. Sometimes the professor carried a small 
organ about with him, so’s to be sure of having one. Pro- 
fessor Alton Schultz, well known as a singing master 
throughout Warren County sixty years ago, carried an 
organ with him, and a player too, his wife, who was 
highly skilled on the instrument. 


The average time a singing school lasted was two 
weeks, the pupils got twelve lessons, a whole musical 
education for one dollar. In many a small community 
the class numbered fifty or more. Singing school being 
mostly in cold weather, the crowd came in bobsleds, to 
the merry jingle of coarse bells, big, deep sled-boxes 
filled with straw and blankets. Singing school was a 
real party, a fine chance for young folks to get together 
and do a little love making. Even quite straight-laced 
church members were permitted singing school, since it 
trained them to be servicable members of the choir. 


Let us have a look at the school taught by Willard 
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Davis on Matthews Run in the winter of 1865, a long 
winter, if you remember, with plenty of snow and sleigh- 
ing that lasted one hundred days. Warren County 
folk liked long winters with plenty of sleighing, in the 
sixties, the snow was a great help in getting out the logs, 
moving the big logs was just about impossible with- 
out it. Then when a good, deep snow melted there was 
sure to be plenty of water for running the rafts out of 
the creeks, that was another thing. Snow was good for 
singing schools, too, the folks liked the sleigh ride. 


As you approach the schoolhouse soft yellow light 
from the oil lamps is glowing through the windows onto 
the white drifts. A fine path has been shoveled down to 
the road, with snow thrown up five feet high on either 
side. You jump out of the sled and go into the school- 
house, the horses are to be driven down the road and 
stabled on a neighboring farm. The schoolroom is 
equipped with long benches, the first bench is filled, with 
quite young folk who have been instructed to come early 
for special coaching. 


Singing Master Davis is explaining the scale, the ar- 
rangement of notes. He has his tuning fork in his hand, 
puts it between his teeth and twangs it, illustrating how 
it pitches the note. Toward the rear of the room roa} 
huge wood stove. A fire crackles inside, sending out 
tremendous heat. Now the singing master’s instructions 
to the beginners are frequently broken in on by the hol- 
low stamping of boots, stamping off the snow in the 
vestibule. 


The school has been in progress several days; it is 
making headway. The “tra--la--la-ing” has been gone 
through with, the scale is well mastered, the school is 
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going to sing some songs. Books are passed around,— 
they have given us one. Let us have a look at the sing- 
ing book. It bears the title “Silver Carols,” by J. H. 
Leslie and W. A. Ogden, and further states it is “A Col- 
lection of New Music for District Schools, Seminaries, 
Academies, Colleges, juvenile conventions and the home 
circle.” It is a small, gray book, bound in boards. 


Let us discover, by looking for the most thumbed 
pages, which are the most popular songs. Here we are,— 
“Merry Farmer’s Girl” beginning “A merry farmer’s girl 
am I, And my songs are gay and blithe.” And here’s 
another, “A Home On The Mountain.” Then, “Beauti- 
ful Spring” is certainly a favorite. All the titles are 
highly sentimental. 


“We will try number fifty-four, ‘Bird Of The Green- 
wood’,”’ announces Prof. Davis. “Let all the school 
sing out.” 


“Bird of the green-wood oh, why art thou here? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee, and flowers bloom not 
near,—” 


It is hearty singing, probably it is very good singing. 
Prof. Davis knows music. Song after song is sung by 
the entire school. Frequently the Professor halts the 
singing suddenly with a raised hand, has the school go 
back to the first line and begin all over again. Singing 
school keeps late. At eleven o’clock the brilliant stars, 
making all the countryside glisten and sparkle like a 
frosted cake, peep down to see the windows in the little 
schoolhouse on Matthews Run still glowing softly with 
the lighted lamps. It is midnight before the last girl, 
hooded and shawled, is bundled into the big sled and the 
bells go jingling off down the snowy road in the frosty 
starlight. 
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The Old Songs 


The pioneers and early settlers who hacked clearings 
in the Warren County woods, built their chinked cabins 
of logs and began the business of living in the new coun- 
try, brought with them many old songs from other lands 
and regions. Scotch, Irish, Swedish and English bal- 
lads, born centuries before across the sea, were crooned 
over cradles along the Conewango and Brokenstraw and 
Tionesta in the old days when all the region ’round 
about was a wilderness of shadowy woods and the crying 
shriek of the panther came from the hidden fastness of 
the hillside. Women sang and hummed at their work 
much more than they do today. Men sang too, as they 
pushed the heavy keel boats up the long windings of the 
Allegheny, planting the poles on the river bottom and 
walking along the runway from one end of the boat to 
the other. Men sang as they swung their flails on the 
floors of log barns, or in the open fields, threshing buck- 
wheat. John Logan, making pine shingles by hand in a 
lonely clearing in Spring Creek township, seventy-five 
years ago, sang the old Methodist hymns he loved so 
well, and probably made all the better shingles for it. 
Raftsmen, pushing the long, heavy oars that protruded 
from either end of river rafts often sang at their work. 
It may have been partly because they were lonely that 
the pioneers often sang as they swung their axes and 
worked long days in forest and field alone, save for the 
company of birds and rabbits and the whispering friend- 
ship of the forest, or the songs may have sprung from 
that wholesome heart-happiness that comes to strong, 
healthy men working out of doors. When a man sing's 
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at his work he makes it easier and the task is likely to be 
well done. 


Of the songs sung by the hard-working pioneers of 
Warren County, it must be admitted that many were 
mournful in theme and melody. In fact more of the bal- 
lads were dolorous than gay. Terrible tales of strife and 
mzirder were often sung to children, with little thought 
of the real meaning of the words. Little boys and girls 
have been sent to bed by dim candle light to dream of 
the awful deeds of “Sailor Dan” who was a pirate bold, 
and would not have hesitated to kill an old lady for her 
bag of peppermints. The Irish ballad, “Maggie Hen- 
nesy”, relating the devilish deceptions practiced upon 
poor Maggie in the years of her virgin innocence was 
enough to wring tears from the most callous audience, 
but it seldom did because it was so forlorn it was funny. 


Guy Irvine, when he’d had a few rounds of drinks at 
a tavern, liked to cock up his heavy boots on the table, 
tip back his chair and regale the company with a song. 
Guy knew a number of wild old ballads, hardly any of 
which could be sung in the presence of ladies, or put in 
a book. But one of his favorites would pass the approval 
of any censor. “The Maid On The Shore” was sung to 
a dolorous tune that moaned up and down like the 
mournful wail of wind in a wide chimney. Picture Guy 
Irvine, sitting in Jackson’s Tavern on the East corner 
of Hickory and Front Streets, where the Citizen’s Bank 
now stands. A winter’s night, the river frozen across 
and hidden under deep snow. Wind howling through 
the oak woods across the river. The barroom in the old 
tavern a-reek with fumes of rum, real Jamica rum, 
brought up the river on a steamboat, whiskey, ale, strong 
tobacco smoke from pipes. Back of the bar two candles 
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in iron sconces, two extra ones stuck in “the necks of 
bottles adding their dim light to the smoky atmosphere. 
In the midst of this Guy Irvine, richest lumberman on 
the river, hard-hitting participant in many an early bar- 
room brawl, Guy Irvine, famed for his fists, his wit and 
his wealth, mellowed with plenty of drink, waving time 
with a whiskey glass and singing in a sonorous, wailing 
bass. 


The Maid On The Shore 


There was a fair damsel once cross-ed in love 
And she was sank deep in despair—o, 
All the way she could find to ease her sad mind 
Was to rove all alone on the shore,—shore, shore 
shore,— 
Was to rove all alone on the shore. 


There was a sea captain who followed the seas, 
The winds they blew high and blew low, 
I shall die, I shall die, the sea captain he cried, 
If I don’t get that maid on the shore,—shore, shore, 
shore, 
If I don’t get that maid on the shore. 


It is I have got jewels and I have got rings 
And I have got costly ware—o, 
All these I will give to my jolly sea men 
If they’ll bring me that maid on the shore—shore, 
shore, shore, 
If they’ll bring me that maid on the shore. 


With a long persuasion on board she did go, 

The captain he sat her a chair—o, 
He invited her down to the cabin below 

Saying farewell to sorrow and care,—care, care, care, 
Saying farewell to sorrow and care. 
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She says I will sing you a song if you all think it best, 
Which caused all the seamen to stare—o, 
She sang it so sweet, so neat and complete 
She sang all the seamen to sleep,—sleep, sleep, sleep, 
She sang all the seamen to sleep. 


She robbed them of jewels, she robbed them of rings, 
She robbed them of all costly ware—o 
And with the captain’s broad sword she made her an oar 
And she paddled her boat to the shore,—shore, shore, 
shore, 
She paddled her boat to the shore. 


Oh, were my men sleeping, or were my men mad, 
Or were they sank deep in despair—o, 
You’ve deluded your crew and yourself likewise, too, 
And again she’s a maid on the shore,—shore, shore, 
shore, 
And again she’s a maid on the shore. 


Your men were not sleeping, your men were not mad, 
Your men were not sank in despair—o, 
But you led her away with her beauty so gay 
And again she’s a maid on the shore,—shore, shore, 
shore, 
And again she’s a maid on the shore. 


The ballad was so touching, and aroused so much 
sympathy for the fair damsel everybody in the barroom 
had to have another drink when Irvine finished the last 
wavering line. As it was only half past two o’clock and 
a long time yet till morning the late lingering merry- 
makers at Jackson’s insisted Irvine pipe them another 
song. The broadshouldered Guy, with his bushy beard, 
and wearing a heavy woolen overcoat with bright brass 
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buttons which made him resemble a Russion officer, 
responded to the encore with another ballad of the salty 
sea, known in many a lumber camp and raftsman’s shanty 
and tavern in the days when Warren County was young. 
In his powerful bass voice with which he could roar like 
a bull, and often did, he sang 


The Jolly Boatsman 


There was a jolly boatsman 
In London did dwell; 
He had a loving wife 
And the tailor loved her well. 


She went down street 

The young tailor for to meet, 
‘My husband dear has gone to sea 

And these long nights you can stay with me.” 
Trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy—o. 


It happened to be just about twelve o’clock 
When up come the boatsman, so loudly did knock, 
It wakened this couple both out of their sleep, 
Said the tailor, “Good woman, now where shall I 
creep.” 


“My husband’s chest is by the bedside 
And in that chest you may hide,” 
Trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy—o. 


We’ve neither come to rob you 
Nor deprive you of your rest, 
We're bound for the seas 
And we’ve come for the chest. 


The boatsmen being both stout and strong 
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They picked up the chest and carried it along, 
Trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy—o. 


Before they got half way through the town 

With the heft of the chest the sweat rolled down, 
Says one to the other “Let’s take us a rest,” 

And they all sat down on the old sea chest. 


They tried to unlock but they couldn’t undo 
Till up came the captain and the rest of the crew, 
They unlocked the chest, a sight for them all, 
There laid the tailor like a hog in the stall. 
Trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy—o. 


Then up spoke the captain, said he “My fine men, 

We have opened the chest,—now we'll close it again, 
It’s my kind, good fellow, I’ll take you to sea, 

And I won’t leave you here to make baskets for me. 
Trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy, trum-a-laddy—o. 


There were no early closing regulations in Warren 
that wintry night when Guy Irvine foregathered with 
his bibulous cronies at the old tavern on Front Street. 
There were more songs and some dances, done with no 
other accompaniment than the clapping of hands. Val 
Larson could do the “shuffle” better than any man on 
the Conewango, he had ridden down the creek with 
Irvine in his sleigh. Val did a lively shuffle and then 
a stamping buck-and-wing which brought out wild ap- 
plause. “But pleasures are like poppies spread, you 
seize the flower the bloom is dead, or like the snow-falls 
in the river, a moment white, then gone forever.” 


The gay night in the old tavern barroom ended at 
last and Bill McAllister, the bartender, took the money 
from the till, put it in a bag he always kept under his 
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pillow, shut and barred the door aftef the departing 
guests and blew out the candles. 


Dan McQuay, whose name was known to every War- 
ren County settler from Tidioute to Sugar Grove, was 
keeper of the Holland Land Company’s store house at 
Warren. McQuay was a real Irish wit, a bit of the “ould 
sod” if ever there was one. He smoked a blackened clay 
pipe and would have carried a blackthorn shillalah if 
such a thing could have been cut in the neighboring 
thickets. 


Dan McQuay was fond of fun, fight and whiskey and 
bits of his rollicking Irish wit still linger among the 
Warren County hills. It was McQuay who was credited 
with the story of meeting a stranger at a tavern who 
asked him his nationality. 


“Oim an Irishman,” said McQuay, quite unneces- 
sarily. 


“Well,” replied the stranger, “I’m proud to say I’m 
an American.” 


“Is that so,” says McQuay, “Well, I’m mighty glad 
to hev met ye. I’ve always wanted to see a real Injun.” 


It is a matter of record that Dan McQuay made at 
least two rafting trips from the Brokenstraw Valley to 
New Orleans and made the journey back afoot. His 
first trip was in 1806, when Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
Louisville were small river towns and all else between 
a wilderness, with trails traveled only by Indians and 
wild animals. When one considers for a moment the 
terrific hardships of such a trip, one realizes that Dan 
McQuay must certainly have considered Warren County 
a pretty good locality. If he’d been a Scotchman you 
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would have said, some one in Warren owed him a dollar. 


Dan McQuay had a whole repertoire of old Irish bal- 
lads brought direct from County Kerry. He had a deep 
chested, powerful voice but rarely let it out. When 
there was whiskey available, McQuay always managed 
to have some and a certain amount mellowed him with 
thoughts of old Ireland. When in this mood he sang 
the old ballads for anyone who would listen, or sang them 
alone in the woods, swinging his stout axe on some hid- 
den hillside. Some of McQuay’s songs sung on the rafts, 
in the early taverns, in the forests, were picked up and 
sung by other men at their work, or amusements. A 
few of these quaint old ballads brought to Warren 
County by Dan McQuay in the days of log cabins, tal- 
low dips and flintlock rifles have been handed down to 
men and women still living. When Dan McQuay sang 
his old Irish songs, he closed his eyes and sang in a low 
voice; he was like a medium in a trance, lost to the 
world, carried away by the song. When he finished the 
last line he would suddenly open his eyes, straighten 
himself and snap out “That’s all.” One of McQuay’s 
prime favorites was 


*Twas airly wan marnin’ 
Young Willie arose, 

Straight away to his comrades 
Right airly he goes. 

O comrade, O comrade 
Let nobody know, 

*Tis a foine summer’s marnin’, 
A-bathin’ we'll go. 


So they marched straight away 
Till they came to a lane, 
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There they met the gate keeper 
Who advished them in vain, 

He advished both of thim to return back again, 
For there’s death in salt wather, 

The lakes o’ Colfien. 


*T was airly next marnin’ 
His sisther arose, 
Straight away to her mither’s 
Bed chamber she goes 
Cryin’ O mither, O mither 
I had a sad dream; 
*"Twas my brither was drownin’ 
In the lakes o’ Colfien. 


*T was airly nexht marnin’ 
His mither went there, 
She had rings on her fingers 

And tearin’ her hair, 
Cryin’ ‘“Murther, O murther, 
Was there nobody by 
That would venture his life 

For me own darlin’ boy!” 


The complete version of this ancient Irish ballad, con- 
tains no less than thirty verses, with a great deal of 
repetition. Such songs as these, set down in cold print, 
give but slight hint of the effect they produced when 
sung by the first permanent resident of the town of 
Warren. The hardy old Irishman, with memories deep 
rooted in the “ould sod” was said to weep copiously 
when rendering this quaint ballad, his voice trailing up 
and down in a tremulous quaver. A good deal of Mc- 
Quay’s singing was done on warm summer evenings 
when a group of men would be loitering on the river 
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bank, or ona raft. It is said he had always worked up a 
more or less emotional state in his audience when he 
reached the last verse. 


Twas airly nexht marnin’ 
They stood by his grave, 
How his mither did schream 
And his mither did rave. 
But not all of her ravin’ 
Could bring back again, 
Her own darlin’ boy 
That was drowned in Colfien.” 


A song that was sung in the lumber camps and 
aboard the rafts, around the taverns or wherever men 
worked or found sociability was a strange little ballad 
about an Indian girl. That she was not a Warren Coun- 
ty Indian is betrayed by a reference to a “cocoanut 
grove.” Where the song originated would be difficult 
to ascertain today, but one thing is certain, it was sung 
and resung in the early days of Warren County, and 
enough of it handed down to residents of the region living 
today to allow of complete piecing together of the old 
song. Original singers often added verses of their own 
composition to these ballads, but the accepted version 
of Little Mohee is complete in these few verses. 


The Little Mohee 


As I was amusing myself on the grass 
Who should come along but a fine Indian lass, 
She sat down beside me and took me by the hand 
Saying, “You look like a stranger, not one of this 
land.” 
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If you will consent love, and stay here with me 
And no more go roving all over the sea 
I'll learn you the language of Little Mohee. 


O my pretty, fair maiden, that never can be 
For I have a sweetheart in my own country 
And her heart beats as true as the Little Mohee. 


Together we wandered, together we roamed 
Till we came to a cottage in a cocoanut grove, 
Said my Little Mohee, now this is our home. 


The last time that I saw her was on the sea sand, 
As the ship sailed by her she wav-ed her hand, 
And wished me farewell to my far-away land. 


And now I’m safe landed on my native shore, 
My friends and companions, I see them once more, 
I see the old faces that I knew before. 
My friends and companions they gather ’round me, 
And I say! In my travels not one did I see 
That could ever compare with my Little Mohee. 


There were raftsman’s songs that could never be put 
in print for polite readers, sung, probably, when the 
raftsmen were ashore and having a few drinks. There 
were other songs considered a bit “Spicy” in their day, 
but hardly to be classified as debasing. One of the most 
popular of these had no title. It ran 


Madam I am come a-calling 
For to be your friend. 

And if this night you entertain me 
Next Sunday night I'll come again. 


Sir, and I will entertain you, 
But I'll not be your friend, 
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I will shut the door upon you 
That you may never come again. 


CHORUS: 


For it’s Madame, you’re a creature 
That is very hard to please; 

When you get old and pinched with the cold 
I hope to the Lord you freeze. 


When I grow old and pinched with cold 
It’s not you that will keep me warm, 

So when I am young I will warm myself 
And keep myself from harm. 


For rambling boys are the boys for pleasure 
And getting pretty girls is their delight, 

But the girls know how for to keep their treasure, 
Don’t you think that they serve them right. 


“The Old Arm Chair” dates not so far back as the 
Irish ballads. It was first sung in this region about 
1860, by traveling entertainers who gave shows in the 
halls in Warren, Tidioute, Youngsville, Sugar Grove, 
Sheffield and Kinzua. But the song won a place for 
itself in the hearts of the people, as proven by the fact 
that three old residents sang the ballad, for this volume, 
and got it almost word-for-word alike. 


The Old Arm Chair 


My grandmother she, at the age of eighty-three, 
One day in May was taken ill and died, 

And after she was dead, the will of course was read 
By a lawyer as we all stood by his side. 
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To my mother, it was found, she had left two thousand 
pounds, 
The same unto my sister, I declare, 
But when it came to me the lawyer said I see 
She has left you her old arm chair. 


How they tittered, how they chaffed, 
How my brothers and sisters laughed 
When they heard the lawyer declare, 
Grandmother only left me the old arm chair. 
I thought it hardly fair, but I said I didn’t care 
And in the evening took the chair away. 


My neighbors at me chaffed, my brother at me laughed, 
Saying, “It will be useful, John, some day 
When you settle down in life, 
Find some girl to be your wife 
You'll find it very handy, I declare 
On a cold and frosty night 
When the fire is burning bright, 
You can then sit in your old arm chair.” 


What my brother said was true, for in a year or two, 
Strange to say, I settled down in married life 

At first a girl did court, then took her to the church 
And she became my lawful, wedded wife. 


My sweetheart then and me were as happy as could be, 
For when my work was over I declare, 
We ne’er abroad would roam, but each night would 
stay at home 
And be seated in the old arm chair. 


One night the chair fell down, when I picked it up I 
found 
The seat had fallen out upon the floor 
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And there to my surprise, there lay before my eyes, 
A lot of notes, two thousand pounds or more. 


When my brother heard of this, the fellow, I confess, 
Went nearly mad and raved and tore his hair 

But I only laughed at him and said unto him “Jim, 
Don’t you wish you had the old arm chair.” 
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Early Doctors 


No man was more a part of the community in which 
he lived than the doctor of a generation or two ago. He 
knew the intimate life of his vicinity; it was he who 
ushered into the community its new citizens, he shared 
the tense midnight hours of anxiety when a life hung in 
the balance, and the doctor, faithful unto the end, was 
present when death entered the home and hearts were 
wrung with anguish. 


Because he usually stayed much longer in a commun- 
ity than the preacher, he knew the people even better 
than did the man of God. The doctor of days but re- 
cently vanished, entered all homes without knocking, 
helped himself to hot water from the kitchen stove when 
necessary, knew just where to go to wash his hands 
without asking. If he drove to a country home where 
the man of the house was ill he would often put out his 
horse, which meant put it “in” the barn. And very 
likely, if it were to be a long call, the medical man would 
fork down some hay for his horse, or feed him from the 
oats bin. 


Only the rural dweller fully appreciates the adminis- 
trations of a good doctor. The sudden serious illness in 
an isolated house, the hurried dispatch of someone on 
horseback to fetch the doctor, the listening to the gal- 
loping hoofs, their beat growing fainter as horse and 
rider sped away, the waiting in the dark watches of the 
night—wondering when the doctor would arrive. The 
endless waiting while some loved one lay and suffered, 
the slow ticking of the clock that seemed suddenly to 
have slowed down, as if time itself had conspired this 
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night to delay the doctor, till his coming would be too 
late. Long, intense hours of waiting, listening at an 
opened door for the hoped for hoof beats down the road. 
Uncertainty, the terrible uncertainty that he would ar- 
rive at all, he might be forty miles away, at some bed- 
side that demanded his presence. Then, at last, the re- 
lieving sound of a horse’s feet on the dark road, the dim 
spark of the doctor’s lantern, jogging, coming down the 
road at a trot. And finally the crunching of wheels on 
the gravel, the doctor’s firm step on the porch, his cheery 
entry and the immediate easing of the strain, “Thank 
heaven Dr. Brown is here, he will know what should be 
done!” 


Warren County in its earlier days had its share of 
splendid men who ministered to the bodily ills of each 
community. 
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Dr. Blodgett 


As a splendid type of doctor of a day that is past, 
none could be more thoroughly characteristic than good 
old Dr. Blodgett of Youngsville who spent a long life 
practicing in Warren County. The region is full of 
memories of this plain, blunt, honest kind-hearted man 
who for so many years traveled the hills and valleys on 
missions of mercy, accepting his work where he found 
it, treating rich and poor alike, sacrificing himself with- 
out hesitation when necessity called. 


Dr. A. C. Blodgett came to the little, growing town 
of Youngsville with a small satchel and a big ambition 
in the fall of 1847; he was then twenty-six years of age, 
and twenty-six was much “older” then than it is today. 
Dr. Blodgett was born in Busti, N. Y., of English-Ameri- 
can parents, within sight of the birthplace of Warren’s 
famous banker, A. J. Hazeltine, proving that two good 
and prominent men may be produced on adjoining farms. 
Previous to his arrival in Youngsville, the youthful Doc- 
tor Blodgett had practiced for a little time at Wrights- 
ville, but decided the pasture was better farther down 
the creek. 


Dr. Blodgett had been graduated in medicine at a 
time when study under a preceptor was required, the 
diploma being granted after one or two terms spent in a 
medical college licensed to issue degrees. He was of the 
stern, puritanic type, with a fine sense of honor and fair- 
ness. But belying the stern countenance was a nature 
full of sympathy for every living thing, especially dogs, 
which he loved, but never made a fuss over. 
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In his early practice the young Doctor Blodgett, 
rapidly rising in the community, rode a horse to make 
his country calls, as did most of the physicians of his 
day. He often made trips as far as Titusville, twenty- 
eight miles up the valley and over the hills. He carried 
large, leather saddle bags on his horse’s withers and in 
winter wore gray, knitted stockings of the heaviest 
woolen yarn, pulled on over his shoes and coming well 
up above his knees. These thick stockings, covering 
shoe and all, were commonly worn by country doctors 
of the day, who ploughed the drifts on horseback through 
woodland roads on many a night when trees cracked 
and split with the frost. 


In his later years Dr. Blodgett, his name then estab- 
lished as a family by-word throughout the region, settled 
gently into the characterful figure of the fine old country 
doctor; perhaps as fine a type of man as the developing 
country produced. He wore a bushy beard, as nearly 
all men, especially professional men did in his day. A 
deep set pair of eyes, clear as a bird’s, looked out from 
under stern brows above a rather acquiline nose. His 
forehead was high, with no great amount of hair on the 
top of his well-shaped head but a heavy bush of it behind, 
which came down to the collar of his black frock coat. 
Fle wore comfortably low white collars and a narrow, 
black cravat, which he tied in various fashions, according 
to the time he might have, or the patience. He was a 
man no stranger would address loosely, he was not the 
sort half-acquaintances slap on the back. Yet he was 
gentle, a man of sympathy and great understanding of 
his fellow human beings. 


As Dr. Blodgett grew older he graduated finally to 
the horse and buggy. He liked a good horse and always 
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drove an animal that could “step” when occasion de- 
manded, and occasion frequently did demand Dr. Blod- 
gett to get there as soon as possible. Many a resident 
of Youngsville in the years along 1875-80 was wakened 
from midnight slumber by the sharp rattle of Dr. Blod- 
gett’s buggy wheels as he drove rapidly along the stony 
street, hying away to some far hilltop home in the lonely 
hours of darkness. 


“There goes Blodgett,” some sleepy citizen would 
say to his wife, lying warmly in bed by his side. 

“Wonder where he’s off to?” 

“I dunno; mebby up to Ben Holliday’s, on Holden 


Hill. I heard today Ben was pretty bad off with rheu- 
matism.” 


“T don’t b’lieve it’s Ben Holliday’s he going to.” 
“Why don’t your” 


“Because Prince was goin’ too fast. It’s something 
urgent. Mayby Becky Allison’s bady’s coming sooner’n 
they expected!” 


“Shouldn’t wonder.” 


“My, it’s a cold night to be out driving on the roads. 
I hope he’s got his lantern under the laprobe. I wouldn’t 
want to be a doctor.” 


“Me neither. Blodgett’s getting on, too.” 


The townsfolk knew the step of the good old Doc- 
tor’s horse, knew who was sick in the countryside and 
who was likely to be. They knew he would have his 
small brass lantern, lighted, under the brown buffalo 
robe, unless he’d been in too much of a hurry getting 
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off. They knew the bare December road was frozen in 
iron ruts, knew the night was bitter cold and the dis- 
tance to Becky Allison’s, far back on Ray Hill, not less 
than twelve long miles. They were sorry for good old 
Doctor Blodgett this cold night, they felt a little guilty, 
lying in the comfortable warmth of a soft bed while 
Doctor Blodgett, so much older than they, was out on 
his lonely drive. “Older than they”,—rather, he’d 
brought both of them into the world, thirty odd years 
before. 


Dr. Blodgett’s horse and buggy was a very familiar 
figure on the Warren County roads for some forty years. 
He loved dogs, especially hounds, and usually had seve- 
ral of them following along with his buggy, galloping 
ahead and trailing at the rear. Old settlers have said 
they have counted nine dogs in his train, and if the 
canines got into trouble with other dogs on the road, as 
they often did, the good doctor never so much as glanced 
back when the fight started, knowing full well that his 
dogs could take care of themselves, as they always out- 
numbered all opponents. 


Although he carried saddle bags on horseback in his 
earlier days, and a small satchel at intervals afterward, 
Dr. Blodgett never owned a medicine case. His reme- 
dies each year contracted in number, so that for years 
he dispensed little but bicarbonate of soda, calomel and 
morphine, the calomel to “stir the liver’, as he expressed 
it, the soda to neutralize acidity and the morphine to 
relieve pain when necessary. And Dr. Blodgett was 
closer to the truth than most of the physicians of his 
time. 


He finally dispensed with any sort of bag or satchel 
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in making his calls. His calomel, his morphine and his 
soda were done up in neatly folded papers in his coat 
tail pockets, making the tails of his coat stick out behind 
and swing gently in the breeze as he walked with his 
slow gait up and down the street. 


To make his individual powders he tore or cut up 
pieces of newspaper, made the powders with great de- 
liberation, and left them with minute directions for use. 
His bedside manner was no different from his ordinary 
manner, he inspired tremendous confidence in his pati- 
ents and pulled through many a seemingly hopeless case. 
He had a distinct presence, which immediately made it- 
self felt wherever he went. Most of his patients had 
such confidence in Dr. Blodgett, they would have died 
on any day he might have told them they would die, 
which of course he never did, but used suggestion to aid 
those under his care with the best of effects. Slowly 
putting on his gloves and moving toward the door of 
the sick room he would remark, with an air of certainty, 
“She will be much better by Thursday,” and usually she 
was. 


Dr. Blodgett maintained the usual skeleton, nicely 
articulated with brass wire and carefully stored in the 
attic of his office in the little business block he had built 
in his later life. A skull would not do in those days, a 
doctor must have a complete skeleton, just as the drug- 
gist must have jars of green water in his windows. When 
the disastrous flood of 1892 swept Dr. Blodgett’s block 
largely away, the building careened at a dangerous angle, 
allowing the skeleton to hang grotesquely from the 
open window of the closet, in full view of the public. 
Just following this the skeleton mysteriously disappear- 
ed and was never again seen by anyone. 
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No night was too stormy, no trip too long, by day 
or night, so long as he was in his prime. But age limited 
his activities for a number of years before his death, and 
he grew somewhat testy on night calls. 


Lee Andrews used to tell of one night, when he drove 
to Youngsville from Pittsfield, to arouse Dr. Blodgett 
for a night call at the little town four miles up the creek. 
He approached the doctor’s house with considerable 
misgiving, fully aware that it might not be a pleasant 
task to get the old doctor out of bed. His ring was 
answered from an upstairs window by the aged doctor 
himself, who wished to know what in hell was wanted. 
When made to understand that a prominent merchant 
of Pittsfield was seriously ill, he consented to go, so Lee 
waited what seemed to him an unreasonable time for 
the doctor to appear. After his preparations were so 
far completed as to allow him to appear, he announced 
he would have to go to his office for the necessary drugs 
and instruments, so Lee accompanied him there and 
waited outside for his appearance. 


As time passed Lee, knowing the dire predicament of 
the patient at Pittsfield and the extreme urgency of the 
case, dared stick his head in the office door and remind 
the doctor that this man was desperately ill. Dr. Blod- 
gett, assorting some pills under the shade of an oil lamp 
was annoyed by the suggestion, and continuing his de- 
liberate inspection of the pills said, “Oh well—oh well, 
if he is so sick as all that he’s probably dead by now and 
I'm wasting time going to see him.” He went, however, 
as he always did and ministered to the patient who was 
soon recovered. The good old doctor was acquainted 
with his patient’s condition and knew the man was more 
in panic than in peril. 
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Dr. Blodgett was famous for his apt*retorts to any 
unusual remark, and always took plenty of time to think 
it over before he spoke. There are stories without num- 
ber of his brusque replies. He was not always patient 
with stupidity and sometimes handed out bits of advice 
more famous for their brevity than their conventionality. 


A man and woman once visited the doctor with their 
daughter, a girl of eighteen. They were a little worried 
about her condition. Dr. Blodgett examined the young 
lady and very soon diagnosed the case. The patient was 
dismissed to the waiting room. Parents and doctor sat 
in private consultation. Blodgett sat for full two min- 
utes in absolute silence, the stupidity of these people 
shocked him, he said afterward it “sort of discouraged 
me with the human race.” 


It was the father who broke the silence, he said, “Well 
Doctor, what do you think we had better do for her?” 


“T think you had better get her a marriage license,” 
replied the Doctor, “as soon as possible!” 


As the years wore on Dr. Blodgett became more and 
more indifferent concerning his personal appearance, a 
thing he had never considered worth any great amount 
of time. He wore the same ill-fitting black clothes year 
after year so that his family was often ashamed of his 
appearance. But he always met their objections to his 
faulty attire with the remark: “Hell, everyone knows me 
here.” 


At one time he was drawn as witness on a suit in 
Erie, and on preparing for the trip by train, an unusual 
event for him, he was not making any changes in his at- 
tire. His wife, who was most punctilious about appear- 
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ances herself, remonstrated with him, telling him that in 
Erie he would meet many people in court or on the 
street, and that he should put on his best clothes. But 
the old Doctor couldn’t be bothered: he retorted, “Hell, 
nobody knows me there.” 


The counsellors whom Dr. Blodgett met at the bed- 
side always had the greatest respect for his judgment, 
as he was very well read and independent in thought. It 
was difficult to meet him successfully in argument and 
he would always adhere to his views in spite of the most 
learned dissertations on the case advanced by younger 
men, of whom he always evinced great distrust, believing 
them to be inexperienced experimenters as a rule. He 
had long ago learned that old mother nature will take 
care of nearly all the ills that human flesh is heir to, and 
he was content to assist her in the little ways his vast 
experience had taught him were harmless yet effective. 


When good old Dr. Blodgett had made his last call 
and gone to reap the good rewards of a long life spent 
in honest endeavor to relieve the bodily sufferings of his 
fellow men, among his effects were found a number of 
cards setting forth his charges which were fifty cents 
for a call about town, and twenty-five cents per mile for 
calls outside the borough of Youngsville. There were 
also a set of discounts that were truly remarkable and 
mirrored both the generosity of the man and the easy- 
going manners of the times. There was a fifty percent 
discount for cash within one month after service was 
rendered, twenty-five percent discount if the bill was 
paid before the end of six months, fifteen percent off if 
settled before the end of the first year, and ten percent 
off if paid before the end of the second year, after which 
proponent sayeth not. 
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Yet with this extremely small scale of"prices and un- 
heard of discounts Dr. Blodgett accumulated consider- 
able money for his time and was rated at seventy-five 
thousand dollars, every one of which must have been 
thoroughly well earned. How many miles he covered 
during his long years of practice, how many office calls 
he attended, how many sick people he must have minis- 
tered to can only be surmised. Undoubtedly he collected 
but little more than half his fees, modest as they were. 
There were always so many poor people need- 
ing a doctor, so many poor families with a lot of babies 
having more, the fees good old Doctor Blodgett didn’t 
collect must surely have almost equalled those he did 
for he was inclined to be over lenient in the matter of 
collections where he knew that money was scarce. When 
his bills were sent out, at long intervals, he would say, 
“Don’t bother with that bill for the Browns,—cross it 
off the books, they’ve got enough to do feeding their 
babies after they’ve got them, without paying delivery 
expenses.” 


Dr. Blodgett served as commissioner in Warren 
County one or more terms and acquired the reputation 
of being rigidly on the square. He was no office holder 
by nature and bluntly denounced the usual pettiness of 
officials, whom he considered swayed by desire for mon- 
ey or the plaudits of the crowd, neither of which he 
cared for in the least. He might have held more than 
one office but persistently refused to run. 


He hated shams of any sort worse than the devil 
hates holy water, and never hesitated to expose these 
ruthlessly, and in doing so made many enemies. He was 
thoroughly honest, though rough and blunt, his worst 
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enemies could never say he used subterfuge or deceit. 
He cared nothing for the opinion of others, but pursued 
his own way through a long and busy life to his own 
satisfaction. 


As the years took their toll, as they must of even the 
most rugged constitution, the elderly doctor developed a 
falling sickness, when he would entirely lose conscious- 
ness for several minutes, and following the attack would 
lie prostrated for weeks. During one of these he was 
carried to his sofa and laid out, under the impression 
that he was dead. When he finally aroused from the 
coma he looked about him and said: “Well, I’ve had 
another of those damned attacks, have 1?” 


When assured that he had he commented: “Well, I’m 
pretty old, and don’t amount to much any more, so it’s 
all right if I pass out this way.” 


When Dr. Blodgett died the whole north of Warren 
County realized its loss, and something of what this sin- 
cere, upright character had done for the region. The 
good old virtues, which will always be virtues, Dr. Blod- 
gett possessed in abundance. He practiced in an era that 
is all but closed. When the horse and buggy and the 
oil lamp, both of which linger in rapidly disappearing 
remnants, shall have gone, the chapter will have been 
finished. Dr. Blodgett was not one of the pioneers, he 
arrived in the early days of the County’s development. 
Candles and whale-oillamps were still the only light 
used in Youngsville when he came there, and candles 
were used fifteen to twenty years after his arrival in 
1847. 


He was one of a number of fine men who practiced 
medicine in Warren County when the rafts were riding 
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the rivers and the humming song of the sawmill was 
everywhere. He saw the coming and the going of the oil 
excitement, the arrival of railroads and, in his late years, 
the advent of some modern changes. Near the time of 
his going went other splendid men of his profession who 
left, like Dr. Alanson Clark Blodgett of Youngsville, the 
influence and inspiration of useful, honorable lives. 
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The Kansas House 


In Columbus Township, on a dirt road leading from 
Columbus to Lottsville, there stands today a large, 
square, two-story frame building, whose numerous small 
paned windows are boarded up. A glance would con- 
vince anyone that it had once been a public house of 
some sort and that the place had been deserted for many 
years. If you lift the old-fashioned iron latch and step 
in at the door you'll find yourself in a large room extend- 
ing the depth, and half the length of the building. Names 
with dates that go back as far as seventy years are 
scribbled here and there on the plastered walls, which 
show evidence of many changes having been made in the 
fittings and arrangements of the room. 


Up stairs there is another large room with a smooth 
board floor, quite evidently used for dancing. As you 
walk across this floor you notice it gives a little; if you 
jump on it you'll find it springy. For this is a “spring 
floor” dance hall, one of the very few remaining in War- 
ren County today, and the old building is the famous 
Kansas House, built by Sam Wilber, whom all the region 
called “Uncle Sam”, in 1856, run by his sons Seth and 
Delos Wilber and known all over Western Pennsylvania 
in the hey day of its piping prosperity. 


The big, square building with a red brick chimney at 
either end of its shingled roof, it’s grey sides weather 
beaten by the storms of seventy-four winters, presents an 
appearance altogether different from that of its early 
days. It had for years a double porch, with fancy rail- 
ings upstairs and down. There was a sort of ell at the 
back, and a brave, big sign with the name ‘Kansas 
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House” and the date, “1856” extended along the front of 
the building. “Twas a famout hostelry in its day, the 
Kansas House. The road it stands on was traveled a 
great deal by herdsmen with sheep and cattle and these 
men rested their animals in paddocks provided close to 
the old tavern, while they found refreshment at the bar 
in one end of the big downstairs room, and comfortable 
beds above stairs in one of the numerous small bedrooms. 


Every Warren County tavern had a bar, the law re- 
quired them to “provide comfortable and satisfactory 
accommodation for man and beast.” And few men, es- 
pecially of the sort who traveled much on the roads, 
would have considered accommodation “satisfactory” 
without the familiar red-oak whiskey barrel with its 
moist wooden spigot, standing up on a table behind the 
bar, where all might see for themselves that it was really 
“drawn from the wood.” 


The bar in the Kansas House was at “the Lottsville 
end” of the big room, according to one nonagenarian who 
has had more than one glass of Westfield whiskey over 
it. It was the typical bar of its time with a moderate 
sized, square looking glass around the edges of which 
were stuck colored cards. Above the mirror was a pair 
of steer horns with an enormous spread. A few built-in 
shelves held brightly labeled bottles of gin, brandy and 
Jamaica Rum, and several brown bottles of Log Cabin 
Bitters, a popular flavoring for spirituous drinks before 
the Civil War. 


The bar at the Kansas House lasted only long enough 
to provide hospitality for the men who came strageling 
home from the war. It was discontinued, but the Kan- 
sas House itself flourished more than ever without it 
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proving, what many people then refused to” believe, that 
a public house could be successful without taking John 
Barleycorn into partnership. Be it said, however, Seth 
and Delos Wilber conducted their bar in a model man- 
ner; there is no record of any serious trouble occurring 
at the Kansas House, and this in a day when brutal, 
dangerous fighting was the commonest occurrence. 


When the excitement and subsequent depression of 
the Civil War had faded, the Kansas House came into its 
most flourishing days. Land owners of the region were 
getting better prices for their timber, farms were im- 
proving, the people had money to spend. The town of 
Columbus, three miles west, was a thriving village, hav- 
ing been chartered as a borough in 1853 and now having 
a number of stores and taverns. Blair Bros’. store, the 
store of D. A. Dewey, George Cady’s well known tavern 
and several other live places of business were located in 
the little town on the headwaters of Brokenstraw Creek. 
Pine Valley was booming, the folks on Coffee Creek 
were prosperous. The young folks, and some of the 
older ones too, wanted a place to dance and they found 
it, on the famous “spring floor” in that big upstairs room 
at the Kansas House. 


From 1868 till 1905 the Kansas House was a famous 
dance place. For nearly forty years the flying feet of 
dancers who came from far and near sprung the smooth 
maple boards of the spring floor. The first lights in the 
ball room were tallow candles, held in iron sconces 
against the walls. Soon after Drake’s well set the drills 
going, which suddenly supplied the world with petro- 
leum, oil lamps, an exciting novelty, were added to the 
Kansas House ball room. One lady now ninety years 
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old, tells how her mother refused to allow her to attend 
dances at the Kansas House all the first winter they had 
the lamps, for fear of an explosion. And perhaps the 
cautious mother’s fears were not so foolish, lamps did 
explode frequently in the earlier days, but none ever 
caused a catastrophe at the Kansas House. About the 
year 1890, red oil was used in the glass bowls of the ball 
room lamps, an innovation considered both beautiful and 
frisky. The era of red oil swept Warren County off its 
feet at the same time the prismed and pendanted chan- 
deliers became prevalent, the sort that hung mostly in 
hallways of very fine homes and had rings so that the 
oil reservoir of the lamp could be pulled down for filling 
while the hand-painted shade and upper rigging shot 
ceilingward on a devise consisting of small chains and 
pulleys. 


Spring floors in dance halls were common enough in 
the times when mirth and music filled the Kansas House. 
The boards were laid down on slightly bowed stringers, 
allowing the floor to spring up and down as much as two 
inches, These springy dance floors were supposed to 
put life and mettle in the heels of the dancers and there 
is no doubt they were an aid to gallant beaux who wished 
to cut a captivating pigeon wing around a pretty partner. 
Jack Sutton, a doughty young Beau Brummel of the 
lumber camps, who danced often at the Kansas House, 
would occasionally leap up and click his boot heels four 
times before touching the floor. That spring floor must 
have been an aid in accomplishing the feat. 


Eighteen sets could dance in that upstairs ball room. 
The orchestra sat on a raised platform. Dances began 
late, the crowd never got there before ten o'clock ; 
the regular hours for dances were nine til] three, but 
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they nearly always went on till four and ‘often enough 
till five o’clock in the morning. In summer the ris- 
ing sun would pale the oil lamps and the dancers often 
drove home in their high-wheeled buggies in broad day- 
light. 


Dutton’s Band 


Few musical organizations in all Western Pennsyl- 
vania were so well known, or played for so many dances 
as the famous Dutton’s Band, whose name is indelibly 
intermingled with the memories of Kansas House nights 
in the recollections of many a man and woman whose 
dancing days are past. “Dutton’s Band!” the very name 
recalls crowded dance floors, familiar faces that have 
altered or disappeared, lively music, irresistible dance 
music that set every foot a-tapping. “They put electri- 
city in your feet,’ said Mrs. Rose Evans, eighty-four 
years old and now living at Bear Lake. She has danced 
after the music of Dutton’s Band many a night at the 
Kansas House. 


The famous Dutton’s Band, which had its origin in a 
mother who was interested in music and taught her sons 
various instruments, was organized in 1869. John Dut- 
ton, then twenty years of age, played the clarinet. Elmer 
Dutton, a brother, played the cornet and Ellis Dutton 
played first violin. “Ab” Fox was a master of the bass 
viol, he played “double bass”. Later in the history of 
Dutton’s Band, Frank Howard was second violinist, and 
called. 


With clarinet, cornet, first and second violin and bass 
viol, Dutton’s Band made dance music which won it fame 
far and wide. At the close of the Civil War, John Dut- 
ton bought a fine French clarinet, he paid forty dol- 
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lars for it. He still has the instrument at his home in 
Columbus, playing on it all these years. John Dutton, 
now eighty-one years old, is the only one of the “Dutton 
boys” living. He and Frank Howard, considerably 
younger, are the only remaining members of this famous 
orchestra. 


For fifty years Dutton’s Band played in towns 
throughout the region. John Dutton, who says they 
began by playing “kitchen dances” around at the farms 
recalls a full half century, and more, of dances. 
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How Tidioute Got Its Name 


The “decollete” story of how Tidioute got its name is 
incorrect, there is another tale as to how the town was 
given a white-man’s name about the year 1800, which is 
far enough back to make it difficult to disprove, if you 
don’t happen to believe it. 


In the year 1800 the valley at Tidioute was a very 
lonely place from a human being’s standpoint, which, 
presumably, is the standpoint from which most of us look 
at things. The Indians had gone, been driven out be- 
fore the onward march of settlement, the white man was 
coming close, his gun could be heard echoing in the 
forest. There was a type of white settler who used to 
say, “When you can hear your neighbor’s rifle in the 
woods it’s time to move.” Like the Indian, those set- 
tlers did not like close company, they wanted the free- 
dom of the sparsely inhabited wilderness, so they moved, 
as the Indians did from Tidioute. 


The Original American had left behind him his lit- 
tle village on “the point,’ deserted, delapidated. The 
narrow trails over the hills worn by the passage of many © 
moccasined feet were grown up with bushes, the lone 
industry of the place, the fish-dam, had been swept out 
by a spring flood, never to be replaced. 


There was a small clearing below Gordon Run and a 
log cabin stood near the spot where Captain Taggart’s 
house is now located. This place evidently belonged to 
an early trader or trapper who had abandoned it when 
his trade vanished with the departure of the Indians. 
There is a misty tale of how this cabin was built by 
John Frazier of Venango fame. It is said he came here 
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in those early days with his daughter, who was a young 
lady entirely unacquainted with the forest and its many 
strange and eerie sounds. It was a nice place to set 
down a young lady and leave her all alone, especially 
as there were still some wandering Indians who didn’t 
love white men, to say nothing of bears, “painters” and 
rattlesnakes. 


As the story goes, Frazier went away hunting one 
summer day and did not return till late in the evening. 
As the solitary day dragged on with racking slowness, 
the Frazier girl grew nervous. The drumming of ruffled 
grouse in the woods she was sure was Indian war drums. 
At times when fear came over her, she confused the 
grouse’s drumming with the thumping of her own 
frightened heart. When long blue shadows began to 
fill the ravines that ran up the hillsides from the river, 
and new noises commenced to come out of the trees, the 
poor girl had reached a state of terror. 


At that moment the most starling and unearthly cry 
boomed close by the cabin. A great horned owl, taking 
the hunting trail for the night, sent his fair warning 
echoing through the forest. “Too hoot! Too hoot!” 


The girl fainted and had not recovered when her 
father came home a few minutes later and found her on 
the cabin floor. He at once applied remedies to revive 
her. She soon recovered, but could collect her wits only 
enough to utter three words, “Did he hoot?” 


“Did what?” puzzled her father. 

“Did he hoot?” reiterated the girl. 

“Did who hoot?” asked the perplexed man. 
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Just then the big owl boomed from his tree “Too 
hoot! Too hoot!” Frazier was so overjoyed at the so- 
lution of the mystery, he resolved to commemorate the 
episode by calling the place “Did-he-hoot?”’ 


And this has since become altered, as things will, to 
“Tidioute.” 
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The Pittsfield Riot” 


One of the very few respects in which our modern 
days may truthfully and intelligently be said to be better 
than the old is in the disappearance of brutal fight- 
ing. From the day when Dan McQuay cut windows in 
the Holland Land Co’s. little log storehouse in Warren 
and, with the kindly consent of that generous organiza- 
tion of Dutchmen, moved his family into the place, thus 
establishing the first permanent residence on the site of 
Warren, from that far day down to as late as thirty 
years ago, fighting was a highly popular indoor and 
outdoor sport in Warren County. 


Fifty years ago it was impossible to have a ball game, 
public dance, a large picnic or even a religious camp- 
meeting without the absolute certainty of having at least 
one fight before the thing was over. At a ball game 
there would always be a fight by the fifth inning, and 
probably another by the ninth. The dance that went on 
till midnight without a slugging match was considered 
ominous, too quiet, it meant they were holding back for 
something serious. 


Today, in the enlightened year of 1930 these things 
have changed, men don’t fight anymore. Only the low- 
est sort of drunks, hangers-on about public dances or at 
road houses now indulge in the manly art of beating, 
kicking and gouging each other. Why have men quit 
fighting? One gentleman answers this question by say- 
ing it is because the girls are no longer worth fighting 
for. But this can hardly be true, since they don’t all 
smoke cigarettes. Nor can prohibition claim much of 
the credit for this geat advance in the habits of younger 
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men. Because there is still whiskey obtainable, and the 
sort available now is certainly far better calculated to 
cause conflict. 


There is some larger, finer reason why fighting has 
gone out of style. Let us hope it is because men have 
developed sufficient brain to realize there is no glory in 
a stronger man abusing a weaker one, which is all a 
victor has to brag about in hand to hand conflicts. 


In the lumber camps, on the river, in every town and 
village in the county there were wicked, brutal fights in 
days gone by. Thumbs were bitten off, ears Fletcher- 
ized, and, most horrible of all punishments, eyes were 
sometimes thumbed. Happily this is no more and, while 
automobiles now kill more people in the county in a 
year than fighting accounted for in fifty, it is possible to 
hold a Sunday School picnic without having a fight. 


But in all the fistic history of Warren County, which 
boasted many bullies who “would rather fight than eat’, 
and were not always cowards, either, the biggest fight 
ever pulled off within the county’s boundaries was the 
famous “Pittsfield Riot’ which was celebrated in death- 
less song, and sung across the continent, or at least a 
good part of the continent. 


The story is told by John Long who was a twelve 
‘year old boy in Pittsfield in 1866, and saw both the cir- 
cus and the riot. Also he has heard it recounted a hun- 
dred times since by others, older than he, who also 
witnessed the whole thing. 


It happened this way. Late in July, 1866, Fitzpat- 
rick’s Show, an organization well known over the coun- 
try, drove into the village of Pittsfield and pitched its 
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tents within a stone’s throw of the location of Robert 
Andrews’ original log cabin, the one voting place in War- 
ren County for seven years. Fitzpatrick’s Show was an 
overland organization traveling in some twelve wagons 
drawn by mules which had seen service in the civil war 
and could illustrate the speed and force of a rebel can- 
nonball with their treacherous heels. The show got in 
late, arriving dusty and hot in the middle of the after- 
noon, after showing Columbus the night before. Can- 
vas men, drivers and performers were all a bit on edge, 
so much so they nearly all found it immediately neces- 
sary to adjourn to the four barrooms then doing busi- 
ness in Pittsfield to slake a deep and long-felt thirst. 


The village boys, who had walked miles up the road 
toward Wrightsville to meet the show and escort it 
into town, riding on the big yellow wagons of the more 
friendly teamsters, now had a fine opportunity of sizing 
up the whole aggregation before a stick was unloaded, 
while all the men were in getting their drinks. 


There was no need for any thirsty man with a little 
money to want for a drink in Pittsfield in 1866. Mrs. 
Julia Acocks had the well known tavern on the corner. 
William B. Dalrymple kept tavern just across the street. 
There was a beer saloon where only malt liquors were 
dispensed, farther east and still farther the Ross Broth- 
ers tavern, originally Jack Foster’s tavern, offered the 
visitor in Pittsfield a fourth choice. Fitzpatrick’s Show 
was careful to avoid partiality in patronage, it visited 
every bar. 


Being well revived by fair whiskey at five cents a 
glass, and much better at ten cents, the showmen who 
wore leather boots and broad brimmed felt hats, unloaded 
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the outfit on the lot, near the center of the village, be- 
tween the highway and the railroad tracks. It was a 
good sized tent with a stage at one end. There were no 
animals with the show except a few dogs, although the 
bills had pictured roaring lions with wide jaws, about to 
swallow black African natives like licorice pills. Ele- 
phants had also been pictured. But this was the com- 
mon custom of the day, shows bought stock paper and 
of course all show bills had to have lions and elephants. 
They were simply considered decorations, the animal 
pictures. This was explained to small boys in advance, 
to save disappointments, but boyish hope runs high 
and the arrival of Fitzpatrick’s tawdry string of wagons, 
with no more terrible beasts than some long eared mules 
with government brands on their withers, must have 
been a let down for more than one lad. 


Fitzpatrick’s World Traveled Show did not attempt 
to give an afternoon performance that day at Pittsfield. 
This of course increased the crowd at the evening per- 
formance. From up the valley and down the valley they 
came, and from the hills, people walking, driving in 
buggies, riding horseback to the show. Every barn was 
full of horses, the streets were lined with wagons, buck- 
boards and buggies with horses hitched to the trees. So 
far as the memories of three men who saw the perform- 
ance serve them, not one of the little boys who came 
to the show had on shoes and stockings, they were all 
barefoot boys with cheeks of tan, and they were cer- 
tainly having a big night. A few of the little girls be- 
longing to high toned families wore shoes and stockings. 


Fitzpatrick’s carried no cook tent, the men ate at the 
taverns. At seven o’clock there was a grand band con- 
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cert on the four corners after which the band, which 
comprised a third of the entire company, ten men, led 
the eager, expectant crowd to the show grounds, as the 
Pied Piper led the children of Hamelin. 


All the Pittsfield bars did a big business that even- 
ing. The occasion called for proper celebration. Shows 
the size of Fitzpatrick’s did not visit Pittsfield every 
summer, in fact this was the largest and finest ever to 
visit the thriving little village at the junction of the two 
Brokenstraws. Men out of the woods and off the farms 
drank several glasses over the bar before the performance 
started, a number of provident ones provided themselves 
with pints and quarts to take into the show with them. 
Tolerably good whiskey could be bought for thirty-five 
cents a quart in Pittsfield in 1866, and the generous bar- 
tender would usually set up a glass of beer to the pur- 
chaser. 


The big drum began booming inside the tent, horns 
tooted, the crowd literally swamped the ticket seller in 
its efforts to get good seats at the great and only Fitz- 
patrick’s Show. Large oil torches which burned with a 
waving, flickering flame, filling the tent top with clouds 
of black smoke provided the only light for the evening 
performance. The torches were continually dripping 
blazing drops, which remained burning till they struck 
the ground, and after, having to be stamped out by can- 
vas men stationed there for the purpose. Oil lamps of 
any sort being daringly new, an added thrill was pro- 
vided all the nervous ladies present at no extra charge. 


With the tent jammed to the roof and a third of the 
audience standing, the performance, advertised to begin 
promptly at eight, started about nine o'clock. It was a 
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hot July night, what with the big torches and the packed 
crowd the air inside the tent was sweltering, a-reek with 
oil smoke, whiskey and the odor of a cheap, brittle 
candy sold among the seats and crunched with coarse, 
grinding sounds, by men and boys, like a hog eating coal. 
It was a big, big night for Pittsfield, and was to be even 
bigger than anyone imagined. 


Fitzpatrick’s Show offered a good performance, those 
who tell of seeing it agree on that. Nigger songs were 
popular, Fitzpatrick’s gave the crowd plenty of them, 
with clever dancing and dialogue. The packed crowd 
roared at the comedians, whiskey bottles were liberally 
passed around. The big torches smoked, the band 
played “Johnny git yer gun”, men worried for fear their 
bottles wouldn’t hold out till the show was over, women, 
seated on the higher seats, worried for fear their ankles 
might show. There were several brief fights, ending in 
prompt ejection. The struggling combatants would be 
snaked along the grass and out the entrance, still kicking 
and striking at each other. Fitzpatrick’s had plenty of 
sturdy bouncers who seemed to enjoy administering their 
office. 


At eleven o’clock the crowd poured out of the swelter- 
ing tent into the cool, sweet night air which fills the 
Brokenstraw Valley. Everybody said it was a great 
show. As the men passed along the village street the 
taverns tempted them again. And a great many of the 
men ended the temptation in the quickest way, by yield- 
ing to it. 


But the crowd had not all left the show tent. Back 
there the big torches still flared, lighting up the canvas 
with strange shadows. Word had been passed around 
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that some interesting games would be played after the 
main performance, gambling games. And so, when the 
women and children had departed, men lingered or re- 
turned to flirt with the goddess of chance under the 
flickering flambeaux. There were several games going 
in the tent. Chuck-a-luck, on a small scale, a faro wheel 
and that dear old institution that has been identified 
with circuses and shows since Barnum made the great 
discovery that the public likes to be fooled—the time 
honored game of three card monte. 


All went smoothly for a time, the hard working resi- 
dents of Pittsfield township were being rapidly relieved 
of their spare cash when, about twelve o’clock a fight 
suddenly started in the tent. The whole thing happened 
so quickly it was just like an explosion. It started 
with Obed Dalrymple kicking over the faro table. 
In a few seconds a full sized riot was under way. Men 
who have seen a lot of fighting in their day say they 
never witnessed anything like this. Some fierce impulse 
seemed to sweep through the men like an oil well fire. 
Suddenly they were all ablaze with fury, hitting, kick- 
ing, smashing, fighting wickedly and to a finish. 


Half the showmen were at Acock’s Tavern. Some- 
one rushed the word to them and “out they swarmed, 
two abreast,” to use the words of an eye witness, John 
Long. With the cry of “hey rube,” the showmen sum- 
moned all their forces and assailed the townsfolk. Armed 
with clubs, stakes, anything they could seize on they 
ran amok, hitting every head that didn’t look as if it 
belonged to Fitzpatrick’s Show. 


But it is not to be supposed that the town was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the murderous showmen. Pitts- 
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field had some men well capable of caring for themselves 
in a free-for-all. Also there were raftsmen and sawmill 
men in town that night who could lick their weight in 
wildcats and were all primed up and feeling just right 
for the fray. It was the biggest hand-to-hand combat 
ever fought within the peaceful borders of Warren 
County, a midnight battle which began at twelve and 
lasted, with sudden later upflarings, half the night. 


The life of no one outdoors was safe. Non com- 
batants, caught in the fighting area, climbed shade trees 
and hid among the leafy branches till morning. Peace- 
ful citizens of Pittsfield who had lingered on the streets 
after the show for one reason or another suddenly found 
themselves in the midst of a mad mob composed of two 
factions which ran through the streets, knocking down 
anyone who happened along. The showmen were look- 
ing for towners, the laymen were laying out the show- 
men, where possible. The main street of the village 
looked like a battle field, with stunned men lying here 
and there. Showmen carrying clubs ran through yards 
and alleys, looking for victims. Some citizens, unable to 
gain the sanctuary of their homes, hid in woodsheds till 
morning. The night was full of yells and curses, groans 
from the bruised and battered. Two men would meet 
in the dark, assail each other without waiting to dis- 
cover whether they were friends or enemies. 


The fighting lasted as long as the darkness. For- 
tunately the dawn came early. The coming daylight 
found a terrified village, every door double-bolted, bu- 
reaus and tables pushed against them. Even when the 
sun was well over York Hill few people dared venture 
forth on the streets. By a miracle none was killed in 
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the melee, but a number of the combatants"wished they 
had been. One young man, who lay in the street all 
night, was so terribly beaten his mother did not recog- 
nize him. 


Honors were about even, or perhaps a little in favor 
of the Fitzpatrick forces. The showmen, being well 
toughened, seemed to stand the battle better. All the 
doctors of the countryside were called into service, 
stitching and bandaging. It was a sick, sore and sorry 
Pittsfield that ventured forth after its night of terror and 
took stock of itself. 


Fighting is so foolish, it always has to be paid for 
afterward. Sheriff Robert Allen had been sent for. A 
number of arrests were made and the prisoners hailed 
before Justice of the Peace John Long who had an office 
upstairs, across from Acocks’ Tavern. Fines were as- 
sessed combatants on both sides. It was very difficult 
to get evidence. 


The Pittsfield Riot all but broke up Fitzpatrick’s 
World Traveled Show. The organization was compelled 
to remain a week in Pittsfield, settling fines, waiting for 
the injured members of the troup to recover. While the 
battered, disorganized show was tarrying in Pittsfield 
for repairs, one of the company composed a song in cele- 
bration of the riot. Later, when Fitzpatrick’s Show 
went on its way, the song was sung across the country. 


“The Pittsfield Riot” as sung from east to west 
from the movable stage of Fitzpatrick’s Show is a long, 
narrative ballad which, like all ballads of its nature is 
almost nothing without the music and the singer. There 
are more than twenty verses, well remembered by more 
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than one old resident. Here are the first, fifth and last 
verses. 


The Pittsfield Riot 


O listen to my story 
And I will let you know 
About the awful riot 
At the great Fitzpatrick Show. 
’Twas in the town of Pittsfield 
That we recall so well 
That happened all this trouble 
That I to you will tell. 


The show was out and over, 
The crowd had left the ground, 
At the three card monte table 
Some men had gathered ’round. 
Soon someone said “He’s cheating,” 
Another cried “You lie,” 
The cards they all were scattered 
And soon the fists did fly. 


Long years will we remember 
That fight of great renown 
That was fought in Pennsylvania, 
*’Way back in Pittsfield town. 
And so my song is ended, 

The song you all should know 
Of the famous Pittsfield riot 

At the great Fitzpatrick Show. 
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A Paring Bee On Jackson Run 


When the apple orchards set out by thrifty Warren 
County pioneers began to bear considerable fruit along 
about 1840 the paring bee became a more and more popu- 
lar social gathering at the farm homes. For all of sev- 
enty years the custom of neighborly gatherings for the 
paring, cutting up and stringing of apples, continued to 
be popular. Even within the past twenty-five years 
numerous paring bees have been held at farm houses, 
and even now, when these gatherings are supposed to 
have disappeared, parties are still held here and there 
where apple peeling and cutting is done by all the guests 
before the dancing or games of the evening are begun. 


In the years between 1850 and —70 the popularity 
of the paring bee reached its height. Apple cutting and 
drying was a regular part of the fall work then, there 
was no home without its long strings of dried apples 
hanging in garret or loft, for the making of sauce, pud- 
dings and pies during the long days of winter. 


When the corn had been husked and the fodder 
hauled into the barn, when the buckwheat was flailed and 
the green and yellow pumpkins brought in from the 
fields, when the potatoes were dug and stored in safe 
bins in the frost-proof cellar, when turnips and cabbage 
had been taken to the cellar or stored in straw-lined 
mounds in the field, when apples had been picked and 
all the fruits of the farm safely gathered and stored and 
a yellow October moon shone down on the cornstubble, 
the festive paring bees began and continued well into the 
winter. Many a country youth met the girl who later 
was his bride at a paring bee. For young and old came 
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from miles around and girls visiting with friends or rela- 
tives would always “stay over” to attend a big paring 
bee, where fifty to a hundred people would be gathered 
for a good time. 


In November of the year 1865, Bob Shaw held a par- 
ing bee, at his home a mile or two from Chandlers Valley, 
that is still fresh in the memories of a few men and 
women living in Warren County. Bob was known as a 
generous entertainer, everyone knew there would be a 
royal good supper served at the Shaw place when the ap- 
ples were pared and cut and strung. An invitation in the 
rural districts of Warren County in 1865 was a general 
invitation, everybody was invited. There were no cards, 
maybe it was announced in the singing school, or a notice 
put up at the store. But usually the word was just 
passed around and that meant a general invitation. Folks 
heard a sugar party or a corn husking or a dance was 
to be held at some neighboring home, and knew they’d 
be expected. Clothes were not so very important. Of 
course the girl with a new Paisley shawl might attract 
considerable attention, or the young man just back from 
Pittsburgh or Buffalo, with a new suit of store clothes, 
might catch the eyes of the girls. But many a beauty 
came in calico and more than one handsome lad saw 
nothing out of place in appearing at the party in his but- 
ternut jeans, suspenders and a blue shirt. 


The earliest oil lamp was just beginning to be a 
dubious novelty in farm houses of this region, that 
November evening when all the countryside ’round 
about Chandler’s Valley, gathered for a paring bee at the 
hospitable farm home of Bob Shaw. Many a cow was 
milked early that day, many a horse had his evening 
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corn and a good bed of straw an hour befere the usual 
time. The inexorable farm chores were finished with 
dispatch, the wood stove in the kitchen was filled with 
fuel, the draft shut so it would burn slowly and the 
whole family set out afoot for the paring bee. From 
miles around they came, nearly all of them walking. 
Grandma Baker from near Sugar Grove was brought 
down in the farm wagon behind a team of oxen. A great, 
soft moon hung over the hills, rabbits were hopping in 
the shorn fields, and in the deep shadow of hemlocks 
hoot owls called. There was one new oil lamp in the 
Shaw home, a proud possession recently purchased in 
Warren. It stood lighted in the center of the table in 
the middle room, an emblem of brighter evenings for the 
farmers of Warren County. Cautious mothers kept their 
children at a safe distance from the lamp. Old Mrs. 
Bartlett declared oil lamps might be brighter, but she’d 
stick to her candles, because, so far as she knew, a candle 
never blew up and killed anyone. The kitchen was il- 
luminated with candles, a half dozen of them, long, slen- 
der, molded tallow candles, the last advance in lighting 
before the oil lamp. 


Every road and path seemed full of people coming 
to the paring bee. From a distance, carried on the soft 
night air, came sounds of voices, laughter. On a woods 
path leading down the hillside, showed the faint spark of 
a lantern, a candle-lantern, carried by some coming guest 
who had to travel a dense woodland trail where the 
friendly moonlight could not penetrate. 


On the bare board floor of the farm house, the apples 
were piled in two pyramids, bushels and bushels of red- 
streaked spies, ruddy baldwins, juicy bellflowers, green- 
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ings and yellow-coated russets. Four large tubs stood 
empty on the floor, ready to hold the cut apples. As the 
guests arrived they took seats on low benches made by 
laying a stout plank from one stool to another. They 
sat in squared circles, each group with a tub in its 
center. The guests had brought their own knives, no 
farm house could reasonably be supposed to boast a hun- 
dred or more paring knives, and all fell to work with a 
will, rapidly paring the apples, coring, then snipping 
them into eighths, or smaller. Men and women, young 
men and girls worked side by side, catching up the 
smooth, round apples, slipping them ’round and ’round, 
fetching off the skin in a long, curving strip, deftly turn- 
ing out the core, cutting them quickly into pieces and 
pitching the handful into the tub. When someone 
brought off the entire peel of an apple without breaking 
the strip, he flung the peel three times ‘round his shoul- 
der:and onto the floor. The letter-shape it fell in, told 
the initial of his true love. “Elmer Woodin threw an 
L, Elmer loves Lucy,—Elmer’s goin’ to marry Lucy 
Young,” and they’d keep it up till somebody else brought 
off a peeling whole and cast an initial on the floor. 


It was the boys’ job to keep the parers supplied with 
apples from the heaps on the floor, no use a parer losing 
time by getting up for more apples. The boys shoved the 
fruit toward the workers with splint brooms, or pushed 
them with their feet, what matter, the apples were all 
going to be peeled. 


There was a lot of love making among the young 
folks, social gatherings did not occur every night and 
must be made the most of. In kitchen corners where 
the dim candle light left soft shadows arms were slipped 
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around waists. Couples who were “keeping company” 
sat and pared apples together, raced with other couples 
to see which could first empty a tall pail. 


Rapidly the wooden tubs were filling with apple 
slices, “They'll be heaped up, pressed down and runnin’ 
over agin’ ten o'clock,’ laughed Bob Shaw, moving 
around among his guests with a huge pail of cider and 
a dipper, “never see a parin’ bee where folks made sech 
good time.” 


As the evening wore on with the crowded farm house 
full of high talk and laughter, the broad topped wood 
stove in the kitchen began to fill the place with fragrant 
odors. After the paring there was to be a candy pull, five 
gallons of yellow New Orleans molasses was bubbling 
in a big iron pot, that sent its steamy sweetness every- 
where. Women in aprons hovered over the candy pot, 
tested the cooking molasses as it gradually boiled down. 
As the tubs of sliced apples filled to their brim “string- 
ing” began at once. Men and women commenced string- 
ing the slices on white cotton strings three to five feet 
long. A darning needle pierced the apple slice which was 
slipped along to the other end of the string, where the 
first piece was fastened with a half-hitch. When the 
string was filled the needle was slipped off, the two ends 
brought together and tied. More than one young chap 
tossed his necklace of apples over his sweetheart’s head. 


The strings of apples were then hung over long poles 
and the poles, when filled, hung from the kitchen rafters 
above or near the stove. There they would hang for 
weeks, till thoroughly dried, when the apples would be 
taken down, slipped off the strings and put in sacks. 
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Then the cotton strings would be thriftily rolled into a 
ball for an apple paring another year. 


The Mason jar and the can were still years away from 
the Warren County farmwife in 1865. Apples, black- 
berries, raspberries, strawberries, wild black cherries 
were dried over the kitchen stove or above the fireplace. 
When the good wife wanted a dish of “sauce” in win- 
ter months, she went to a cloth sack in the garret and 
dipped out a pint of dried blackberries. Those who know 
well the flavor of this dried fruit, say it was much su- 
perior to that of canned fruit. 


At eleven o’clock the last nimble darning needle had 
been poked through its apple slice at Bob Shaw’s paring 
bee, the last string tied in a loop and hung on its pole. 
The whole kitchen ceiling was now a forest of drying 
apples, already turned brown. Tubs full of parings had 
been swept up and carried out to the hog pens. And 
now the big kettle of boiling molasses candy was lifted 
from the stove and the fun of taffy pulling began. 


Mrs. Bob Shaw was noted as a candy maker, it was 
said she never made a failure. Under her supervision 
several thick strands of yellow taffy soon were being 
pulled on wooden pegs fastened to the plank walls of 
the kitchen, the sweet smell of hot candy pervaded all 
the premises. It was a very great night for all con- 
cerned. New Orleans molasses was both a novelty and 
luxury in the year 1865. There were excited small boys 
present at the Shaw farm who never in their lives had 
seen candy made from real New Orleans molasses. 
Maple sugar they had a plenty, but what is maple sugar, 
or anything else, if you have it every day. 


After what seemed an age of time to the expectant 
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small boys, and avery short time to their elders, who had 
been busy “visitin’,” the pale yellow candy, pulled and 
cooled and broken in pieces was passed ’round on large 
platters. Till well past midnight the guests, loath to 
leave the company of one another, lingered at the Shaw 
farm. The lives of rural residents in 1865 were brightened 
with none too many social events, all were hungry for 


human contacts, the news of the neighborhood. 


At a late hour when the paring bee finally broke up, 
the small boys had enjoyed a fine supply of molasses 
candy, men and women were well supplied with sociabil- 
ity, and a little later on Bob Shaw would certainly be 
well supplied with dried apples. 
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A Christmas Dance Party Fifty 
Years Ago 


In the year 1880 both the Kansas House and Dut- 
ton’s Band were immensely popular. Announcement of 
a dance at the famous tavern, with Dutton’s Band play- 
ing, was enough to bring the people, young and old, from 
many miles around. It was not unusual in those days, for 
a young couple to drive twenty, even thirty, miles to a 
dance party, starting soon after dinner and making it an 
all-afternoon’s drive in the swellbox cutter. From Still- 
water Creek, the two Brokenstraw valleys, even from 
Tidioute and Pleasantville, they drove to the big Kansas 
House dances, often a whole sledload of young folks with 
plenty of blankets and straw in the sled box, and plenty 
of love making, on the long drive home. 


There were progressive dances, too, when two or 
three sledloads of young people drove from town to town 
and tavern to tavern, dancing at a new place each night 
and keeping it up for three,—four, even five nights in 
a row. 


It was a great event, the Christmas dance at the 
Kansas House in Columbus Township, just half a cen- 
tury ago. One man living near Bear Lake remembers 
well the occasion, recalls it because it was, “The first 
time I ever proposed to a girl in my life.” He mentions, 
also, that that evening was the first time he’d ever met 
the girl. And they talk about things moving slowly in 
the old times! 


Sleighing was fine on Warren County’s roads on 
Christmas Day, fourteen years after the close of the 
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Civil War. There had been plenty of snow, but it had 
had time to pack, so the traveling was perfect for sleigh 
runners. Jingling bells had been passing the Kansas 
House all day, as neighbors of the countryside drove back 
and forth, paying Christmas calls, enjoying the brilliant 
sunshine that sparkled on the snow covered hills, enjoy- 
ing too the cookies and wine, or perhaps the bit stronger 
glass that was sure to be brought out at every home, on 
the occasion of a Christmas day visit. 


The early-setting winter sun sank in a brilliant rose- 
glow behind the fringed turrets of tall tamaracks in Cof- 
fee Creek Swamp. Its ruddy, reflected flame lighted the 
small window panes of the roadside tavern, as if lamps 
were already lighted for the great Christmas dance to be 
held this night in the Kansas House. 


At this thrilling hour, with evening coming on and 
the social event of the season only a couple of hours 
away, let us steal a peep at one of the belles of the ball, 
Miss Susan Blaine, whose twentieth birthday occurred 
scarce two weeks before this Christmas. All day long 
Susie has been preparing for the dance. Preparation was 
begun, in fact, a full month before, when, her Aunt driv- 
ing her to Jamestown on a visit, Susie took full advan- 
tage of the stay in town to purchase ribbons, shoes, a 
most elaborate wool knit “fascinator” of pink and white. 
Susie will wear the pink fascinator tonight when she 
drives off to the Kansas House with Paul Baker, a neigh- 
borhood youth, but she would be quite fascinating 
enough without it. 


Susie’s aunt lives on Coffee Creek, and Susie lives 
with her Aunt. That mellow light which shows on the 
snow-covered porch roof beneath an upstairs blind is in 
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Susie’s room. She is sitting before the square mirror 
of a small marble-topped walnut bureau, adjusting, 
twiddling for the thousandth time, the playful little curls 
at either side of her peach blossom cheeks. When they 
are “just so,’ she gently picks up the pink and white 
fascinator, places it over her head, allowing two little 
curls to escape on one side, one on the other. Susie has 
been before the mirror since milking time, when she 
helped her Auntie milk, and came in from the barn with 
cheeks the rosier for it. Half a dozen times her Aunt 
has called up stairs, “Ain’t you never comin’ down- 
stairs?” 


Let no one blame Susie for looking long in the mir- 
ror, ‘twould be difficult indeed to find a fairer picture for 
her to contemplate. If she smiles at her own reflection, 
displaying two rows of pretty teeth, who can blame her. 
She is not, of course, practicing a bit for the devasta- 
tion of any certain young man, she could hardly be 
thinking that, at the dance, in just an hour or two, she 
may be meeting some handsome young Lochinvar who 
has his steed already saddled and bridled in the big 
Kansas House barn. 


Lovely Susie Blaine, famed for her beauty in a day 
when real beauty existed. By that divine right that is a 
queen’s, she may gaze into her magic mirror as long as 
she will. Because she is beautiful she can neither be 
foolish nor vain, in spite of ourselves we shall love her. 
The world will always worship beauty because it images 
the ideal, and it is so awfully scarce. 


The toilet requisites set forth on Susie’s marble- 
topped dresser are simple enough—how many elaborate 
ladies there are in the world who could not hope, with 
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all their complicated cosmetics and beautifiers, to hold a 
candle to the pinky-fresh beauty of Susan Blaine, dress- 
ing for the Christmas dance tonight in the modest farm 
home of her Aunt on Coffee Creek. A small curling 
iron, not a patent thing with springs, but a plain iron 
rod, which Susie heats by laying across the chimney 
of her oil lamp, a little jar of toilet cream, a reckless 
luxury purchased on her recent trip to Jamestown, a 
cake of magnesia, used by the young ladies of the day 
as a face powder, a small vial of White Rose perfume. 


Susie’s cheeks are the live pink of newly opened peach 
blossoms, and yet, well, all the girls are doing it so of 
course Susie must,—she just must add a little color 
to her perfect cheeks. So she follows the feminine 
practice of the day, takes a few petals from an artificial 
red rose which has served as an ornament on a hat, 
moistens them in water and rubs them gently on her 
cheeks, blends the color, so she fancies, quite perfectly. 


Susan, having read but little and experienced, of the 
great outside world, not at all, knows many things be- 
cause she is a woman, howbeit, a very young one. To 
wear color on one’s cheeks in 1880 is considered worldly, 
if not actually wild. Only ten years ago a young lady 
at Lottsville had been put out of the church for “in- 
decently and with intention of alluring, painting her 
cheeks.” Susie goes to church, but the times are chang- 
ing. To wear just a suggestion of rouge attracts the at- 
tention of young men, they consider the girl who does 
it “lively.” Susie wishes to be considered lively, not 
too lively, of course, but she wants to attract. And so, 
although she is lovely as a wild crabapple blossom, and as 
sweet, she dabs the artificial rose petal in a little water 
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and lightly touches her cheeks. She is painting the lily, 
but knows what she’s doing. “Does she paint, or doesn’t 
she?” that’s what Susie wants them to wonder.. 


Having heightened the color of her cheeks, Susan 
Blaine now puts on the new wool fascinator for the 
twentieth time. It would be a severe critic that would 
say the effect is not fetching. The little curls have 
learned just how to peep from under the pink-and-white 
border, all is satisfactory. Susan lays the fascinator 
aside and devotes her attention to the piece de resistance 
of the toilet, her dress. 


Susie’s dress is an amazing and intricate creation 
which none but a fashion creator of the times might 
hope to describe. There are numerous reeds in the 
voluminous skirt which are kept bowed and rounded by 
means of tiny straps. There’s certainly enough room in 
the skirt for half a dozen Susies, but the waist is a tight 
fitting affair. As the dear girl stands before her inade- 
quate mirror, which can reflect only a small portion of 
her glory at a time, her trim waist and plump shoulders 
seem to be surmounting a glorified haycock. A bustle of 
no mean dimensions holds out the skirt at the rear so 
that there is three times as much of it behind the young 
lady, as before her. There are ruffles, frivolous little 
ruffles, running riot over the skirt, each ironed with the 
meticulous care only a doting aunt can bestow. 


Although the waist is skin tight, with double up and 
down rows of buttons that follow the swelling of Susan’s 
bosom, the sleeves are wide and loose and hanging. But, 
do not overlook the fact, inside are other sleeves made 
of nothing but gauzy lace through which round, white 
arms show alluringly. There is really a great deal more 
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dress than girl, plump as she is. But, as her good auntie 
says, the dress is somehow just made for Susie, and how 
young and fresh and sparkling and irresistible she does 
look in it as she stands in her bedroom before the mir- 
ror, all dressed and ready for the big Christmas dance at 
the Kansas House, in the good year 1880. May happi- 
ness be hers tonight, she well deserves it, for does she 
not make the world brighter and happier and more 
worth while wherever she goes? As for Paul, her escort 
this night, one can only envy him his ride to and from 
the Kansas House in close company with the tricky little 
curls and those full, rosy and willing looking lips. Let 
Paul look well to his pretty partner tonight, many 
covetous eyes will be glancing, as she dances at the 
Christmas ball. 


Paul arrives, there is the brief wait that always pre- 
cedes the appearance of a star, Susie comes skipping 
down stairs, is bundled into a heavy coat and then a 
shawl, the small, curved-backed cutter goes jingling off 
into the winter night, under the bright faced stars. Aunty 
has insisted the shawl go quite over the fascinator, com- 
pletely covering both it and the curls. Susie will attend 
to this matter when the cutter is well out of sight. 


Paul and Susie are not the only ones on the Colum- 
bus-Lottsville road tonight. If you listen you can hear 
sleighbells jingling both ahead and behind. Over every 
road they are coming, couple after couple in swell box 
cutters, whole families beshawled and capped and 
hooded, seated in large farm sleds drawn by heavy horses 
joggling coarse-toned bells that seem to befit their size 
and strength. Everybody is coming to the dance, there 
will never be room for all the horses in the Kansas 
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House barn, big as it is, some of them will have to be 
put out in neighbor’s barns, nearby. 


The big tavern is all aglow with friendly lights, oil 
lamps that shed their soft rays out onto the snow. From 
the red brick chimneys at either end of the roof, blue 
wood smoke from the two large fireplaces rises straight 
upward into the still, sparkling sky. Warmth and light 
await the coming guests, the whole huge house is beam- 
ing with hospitality. 


As you come closer you see that many have already 
arrived at the dance, a long line of sleds and sleighs is 
drawn up in front of the tavern, the shafts empty, 
horses already put out and blanketed in the barn. Forms 
move to and fro across lighted windows, the hum of talk 
can be heard. There’s going to be a big crowd at the 
Kansas House tonight, it’s easy to see that. 


That livening, anticipatory sound, the tuning up of a 
violin and clarinet comes from inside the lighted tavern, 
the Dutton boys are making ready for the first quadrille. 
Two men with lanterns help put the horses out, stand 
them in two rows on the threshing floor, since all the 
stalls are full. They slant a pole between each pair, 
looking out for kickers. Every few minutes a horse sud- 
denly squeals and thumps the floor. ‘“There’s that mean 
roan mare of Jerry Danforth’s,” says one of the men with 
the lanterns. They go to see if any harm has been done. 


The big porch is full of young men who have sent 
their girls on in, loitering outside to chat of men’s affairs. 
Also there are young men who have brought no girls, 
who do not dance but who nevertheless never miss a 
dance, always hanging around the door, even on nights 
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as cold as this. As the crowd grows more dense, some of 
these may edge in, watch the dancing from close range. 
But most of them will stand around outside all night, 
irresistibly lured by the glamorous atmosphere of the 
dance, yet not exactly wishing to take part in it. 


The big lower room, where the bar used to be, is 
thronged. Girls and women chattering like mad, a gen- 
eral rumble of conversation stabbed with high, excited 
laughter. Susie’s is not the only fascinator, these wool- 
en head wraps are popular. There are blue fascinators 
and green, one girl with hair the color of bright wheat 
straw looks pretty enough in a black one. 


The men unwind long wool scarfs, pull off heavy caps 
and make a vain attempt to smooth down tumbled hair 
with their hands. Long tables are piled against the wall. 
Dinner will be served on these at midnight. The large 
wall clock whose pendulum swings visibly behind glass, 
shows the hour to be nine o’clock. Little boys in shoe- 
top trousers run across the waxed floor, stiffen out their 
legs and slide, sometimes falling and finishing the slide 
sitting down, sometimes pitching into the lap of a 
spectator. They are calling for couples to fill out the 
first sets upstairs. Feet can be heard rushing across the 
floor above, couples hurrying to get places in the first 
dance. 


It is almost impossible to force your way up the 
stairs. You are obliged to stand ten minutes with your 
face in the middle of a farmer’s broad back before mak- 
ing the final steps. What a crowd, they are standing 
three deep on two sides of the hall. Old men and women 
occupy a goodly number of the chairs, some of the girls 
will have to stand between dances. 
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The famous Dutton’s Band is tuned and ready for 
the fray. The three brothers, John, Elmer and Ellis, 
sit with clarinet, cornet and violin, their music racks be- 
fore them. Ab. Fox, tall, broad shouldered, stands with 
bow poised, ready to launch into the first change. Ellis 
Dutton raises his violin and bow, bowing as he brings 
both down with the first note. Dutton’s Band swings 
into a lively quadrille and the Christmas dance has 
begun. 


“Honor your partners,—opposite lady,—balance-four. 
The Iadies change and half promenade. Allemande left. 
Sides right and left. Balance four. Two ladies change 
and half promenade. Promenade all.” 


There’s magic in the music of Dutton’s Band, its 
rhythm has already caught the crowd. Ab. Fox, stand- 
ing by his big bass fiddle, stroking the strings as he 
watches the dancers, calls off. 


Ab’s voice is mighty, it sounds above the thump and 
scrape of dancing feet. His big fiddle sings “Broom— 
broom—broom,” a wonderful bass. The dancers pause 
for a short breathing spell at the end of the first change. 
The lilting music has enlivened everyone. How those 
Dutton boys can play! The first dance just getting 
started. It’s going to be a big night. 


The warm air is full of the odors of perfume. Musk 
predominates among the ladies. The men are per- 
fumed, too. The younger men have their hair slicked 
down with Burgundy Oil, their coat lapels are dabbed 
with a new perfume, extremely popular, “Jockey Club.” 


The second change is off with a stamp and go. 
“Honor your partner,—opposite lady. First four lead to 
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the right and chasse out and half way around. Balance 
all. Right and left through,—half promenade. Balance 
four. Chasse all across the hall. Right and left 
through and right and left back. Balance four. Half 
promenade. Chasse back and forward. All swing 
partners to place and all promenade!” 


There are some steppers among the crowd at the 
Kansas House tonight. Nathaniel Martin is dancing 
with Nancy Hare. There are few who can outdo him 
on a dance floor. His boots are shined right down to 
the bottoms of the heels. He’s limber as an eel, his 
feet move like lightning. He gets in a lot of stuff that’s 
all his own, fancy bows and quick, clog steps. How he 
does spin Nancy around when the caller shouts, “Swing 
your partners!” Their feet, taking fast little steps, are 
close together, their bodies lean far apart, the two of 
them making a shape like a top. 


The third change is a jig, livelier than ever. How 
they do dance, these red cheeked, healthy lads from the 
lumber camps and farms. But the girls can keep up 
with them, plenty of quick steppers among the girls, 
too. It’s exercise. You can see the color coming up in 
the girls’ faces already. Dutton’s Band is playing the 
ever popular “Irish Washerwoman.” 


“Honor your partners. Opposite lady to right. Al- 
lemande left. Gents pass your partner to the right. Bal- 
ance with your partner. Turn ’em around. All prom- 
enade!” 


The first change is over, the dancers flock from the 
floor. A few hold their places for the next dance. It’s a 
good natured, jolly Christmas crowd, but those already 
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on the floor realize they may have to wait*a long time 
for a chance to dance again. No calling for “Two more 
couple,—One more couple” tonight, the dancers are 
right there on the floor, in their places, ready to go. The 
narrow stairway pours in more people than you’d ever 
suppose could get into the ball room at the Kansas 
House. There’s so much weight on the spring floor, 
with the crowd edging out and out, it takes most of the 
spring out of it. But never mind, there’s plenty of 
spring in the dancers. 


Eighteen sets should be dancing tonight, but the on- 
lookers take up so much room only fourteen sets can 
manage to dance. And they have to cut down on the 
real fancy swinging. No room for a fellow to swing his 
girl off the floor. The lads who can do the fancy work 
have to confine themselves to clog steps.. The hall is 
growing so warm, windows have to be pulled down at 
the top. Some couples are even taking the air on the 
upper porch, off the ball room. John Dutton mops his 
brow with a handkerchief, his coat hangs on the back of 
his hickory chair. The Christmas dance is warming up, 
and going to be warmer. 


The hoop skirt had by no means disappeared from 
Warren County in the year 1880, it was present at the 
Kansas House this night in all its fullness. It was not, 
however, the enormous hoop skirt worn at the opening 
ball in Uncle Sam Wilber’s tavern in 1856. It had di- 
minished in size materially, and was very soon to disap- 
pear. There were girls dancing in modified hoops at the 
Christmas ball, and the way they managed them in the 
crowd was beyond understanding. The girls who did not 
wear hoops wore bustles. In the year 1880 a peculiar 
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type of bustle was in high favor among young ladies. 
It was called the “Tilden Bustle.” It began at the usual 
location, and it began as if it meant business, showing a 
tendency to reach out for more territory. It extended 
due west with a generous, rounded fullness, then ex- 
tended downward,—to the very bottom of the dear girl’s 
skirt, which was a distance considerably greater than it 
has been in some times since. Sitting down in a Tilden 
Bustle was a thing to practice, in private, or far from the 
rude gaze of any male. A false move might mean a gen- 
eral uprising which would disclose valuable secrets to 
the enemy. When a young lady sat down in one of 
those extensive bustles, she was compelled to seize the 
lower extremities of the thing in her hand and switch 
them out of the way. The Tilden Bustle was an uppish 
thing and would not be sat down upon. 


’ 


There was also a device called a “plumper,” much in 
vogue in 1880, Bustles deceived no one, but the plumper 
was designed for this very purpose. It was a curving 
distender, worn under a waist to produce the effect of a 
full, voluptuous bosom. In those days some girls were 
plump and some were plumper. 


With only the second dance under way in the Kansas 
House ball room, proprietor Seth Wilber is hard put to 
it to handle his crowd. At nine-thirty the folks are still 
flocking in, filling every corner and stairway of the big 
tavern. Wilber mounts a table and announces an over- 
flow dance will be started downstairs, if the people will 
please stand back sufficient to allow the dancing of four 
sets. The orchestra will move near the stairway, so the 
dancers on the lower floor may hear the music. Of 
course this dancing in the big downstairs room can only 
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go on till eleven, or eleven-thirty, say, at the very latest. 
Because that will be the very last moment when the 
women can begin setting the long tables, if they’re going 
to be set, and ready for the dinner at twelve o’clock. 


At ten o’clock belated couples are still arriving at the 
Kansas House, coming in muffled and red cheeked from 
a snowy drive, perhaps as much as twenty miles. These 
late arrivals are young people very much in love, they 
are in no hurry to be among the crowd at the dance, it 
is really very pleasant driving in a soft-slipping sleigh 
under the starry night, on a lonely country road. These 
couples will keep arriving till as late as eleven o'clock, 
for country dances are very late affairs and if some of 
the young folk get in an hour of dancing before dinner 
is served at midnight, they are quite content. And then, 
as everybody knows, the best two hours of any dance 
come after supper, between one and three, when things 
are warmed up. 


Eleven o’clock. In another hour Christmas will be 
over, but not the ball, it has hardly reached its height 
as yet. Every nook and corner, every stairway and win- 
dow sill seat in the big tavern is filled. The whole place 
hums and glows like a great lighted hive. They have 
allowed the wood fires in the fireplaces to burn low, 
everywhere in the tavern it’s so warm windows must be 
opened. 


Comes now the odor of cooking in the lower rooms, 
a last basting is being given the big roasts. Coffee is 
being made. The brothers Wilber, in shirt sleeves, are 
helping the cooks in the kitchen. Goodness only knows 
how many tables it will be necessary to set, the crowd 
has gone beyond all expectations. Fortunately there are 
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many capable neighbor women here this night who can 
be drafted in as waitresses. The Kansas House help 
could never cope with such a crowd. 


Upstairs in the big ball room Susie is dancing in her 
pink dress, she has not missed a dance since she took her 
place beside Paul in the first one. No need for rose-petal 
rouge now, certainly, Susie’s cheeks outglow the roses, 
her eyes are all a-sparkle, pretty teeth flashing in peals 
of laughter, as she bows and turns, whirls from one 
stalwart partner to another. What a night it is for Susie, 
how the warm young life seems to pulse and glow and 
dance in her. Impossible for Susie now to remain still. 
In the little waits between evolutions her feet are tap- 
ping, dancing, keeping time with the wonderful music of 
Dutton’s Band. Yes, there is no doubt about it, Susie 
is the belle of the ball, the prettiest girl on the floor. 
She stands out among severe competition, for there are 
other beauties, and plenty of them, at the Christmas 
dance. 


A riotous, stamping, jig subsides with the announce- 
ment that supper is ready. There will be an intermis- 
sion of an hour. The clock downstairs shows twelve. 
Quickly the long tables fill up. Let those who want to 
dance eat first, onlookers can dine later. It’s a real 
supper with roast beef and potatoes, vegetables, stewed 
fruits, pie, coffee and tea. Less than twelve hours ago 
these folk have eaten Christmas dinner, but since then 
there have been chores, a drive through the frosty air, 
dancing. 


Plump ladies, red in the face, holding filled plates 
above the heads of diners, push along the tables. There 
is a tremendous clatter of talk. Those who intend eat- 
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ing at the second table stand close to the chairs. A quick 
change of diners is made when the first have finished. 
More rushings from the kitchen, more clatter of knives 
and forks and tongues. The big coffee pot comes ’round 
for replenishment of the cups. At twenty minutes to 
one two sets have been served at the long tables, a third 
is pulling up its chairs with loud scrapings on the board 
floor. 


In another twenty minutes the band will be playing 
again. Men put on overcoats and visit the barn to see 
the horses are all right. John Dutton has had his din- 
ner, is adjusting a key on his clarinet. Three hours 
more playing ahead of the orchestra, possibly more. 
Girls reappear from bedrooms where they have been 
straightening their hair. Those who have danced down- 
stairs are now determined to dance in the ball room, 
where the floor is better,—that marvelous spring floor. 


One o'clock and the dance begins again. The ir- 
resistible swing and go of Garry Owens, the famous 
Irish jig. The dance rhythm beats through everyone. 
Girls standing along the side, unable to get a place in a 
set, beat time with their hands. Everything beats time 
to the music, the crowd, the floor, the jiggling oil lamps, 
the whole tavern trembles in time with the “broom— 
broom—broom” of Ab. Fox’s big bass fiddle. All along 
the line of onlookers boots are tapping the floor. They 
say nobody but a wooden Indian could keep his feet 
still when Dutton’s Band played. 


“Choose your partners for The Racket!” It’s a newer 
dance, not everyone will attempt it. It’s something like 
a schottische. Quite the thing to dance The Racket. 
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Plenty of room on the floor now, plenty of comments 
from the side lines. 


The Fireman’s Dance, that prime favorite. Monie 
Musk and then the Virginia Reel, danced with a great 
deal of spirit. Crooked S, Opera Reel, a waltz to the 
strains of The Blue Danube. And again the floor is 
filled for a square dance. Ab. Fox, the caller, knows 
some singing calls, sung in tune with the music. 


The swinging, plaintive rhythm of “The Ocean 
Wave” comes from the musicians. Ab. sings the call. 


“The first two ladies cross over 
And by the gentleman stand, 
The sides two ladies cross over 
And take him by the right hand. 
Honors to your partner, | 
Swing on the corners all,— 
Take the corner lady and promenade the hall.” 


The next dance, Dutton’s Band plays another old 
favorite, which has a lilting rhythm. Ab. Fox sings the 
call for ““The Needle’s Eye.” 


First couple lead up to the right 
And four hands ’round. 
Chasse right, chasse left, 
Swing opposite partner once around, 
Take care of yourself that you don’t fall down, 
Swing your partner once and no more,— 
Chasse back and right and left four. 


Beating time across the coarse strings of his bass 
fiddle as he sings, playing in a detached way, as if the 
big brown fiddle was part of him, and he could make no 
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false note, watching the dancers in order to time his 
calls, Ab. Fox seems to put added vim in their steps 
with his singing calls. 


A late traveler on the road would not long have re- 
mained in ignorance of what was going on at the Kansas 
House. Every window beamed forth light onto the 
snow. A full half mile away the rhythmic thump— 
thump—thump of dancing feet, the high peals of clarinet 
and cornet, came on the air. What a Christmas night 
the old tavern was having. It would be long remem- 
bered by those who danced tonight to Dutton’s Band. 


Two o'clock, three o’clock, and still the dancing 
going on, with pauses only long enough to refill the 
floor. No let-up in the pace, quadrilles, reels, jigs, with 
now and then a waltz. There are flushed-faced girls 
who have not missed a dance all night. They seem to 
move as spryly as ever. Will they ever be able to slow 
down, and stop. Never mind the time, Christmas comes 
but once a year, nor do they dance every week at the 
Kansas House. 


Since midnight the older folks have been gradually 
thinning out, jogging homeward in their sleighs. But at 
three o’clock not all the gray heads, and certainly not 
all the bald ones, have disappeared. Grandfather Gates, 
his flying hair as white as snow, has danced half 
the night and is ready for more. What are seventy-five 
years,—nothing at all,—he proves it by dancing a jig, 
between changes, that brings wild applause from the 
crowd. 


Four o’clock, and a full floor still stepping in the ball 
room. Here and there an oil lamp has gone out, others 
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are burning dimly. No one complains about the lamps, 
a lot of love making is going on in the big tavern. Waists 
now tolerate encircling arms that would not have been 
allowed at ten o’clock. The dance music has had its 
effect, romance has been aroused, there is a common 
drawing together of couples, flirtations begun at nine 
o'clock have ripened considerably. There is not a little 
sitting on laps, quite unblushingly. 


What a night it has been! Surely, says everyone, 
there’s never been a better dance at the Kansas House. 
The dancers are loath to have it end. They applaud 
every change. But the big clock down stairs has not for- 
gotten to mark the hour and now says “half past four.” 
“Mercy,” says a girl in a low necked blue dress, “look at 
the time. If it were summer it would be broad day- 
light!” 


Ellis Dutton rises with tireless fiddle under his arm, 
waves for attention, announces the next dance will be 
the home waltz. Separated sweethearts hasten to find 
each other for the last dance. Generous Dutton’s Band 
draws out the final waltz to extend the night’s pleasure 
to its utmost limit. But eventually comes the last dying 
note, the dance that began nearly eight hours before, 
is over. 


A great deal of commotion at the big barn. Lanterns 
moving about, horses being backed, led, hitched in the 
shafts or at the tongue, as they keep making continual 
starts, anxious to be on the way home. 


The girls, muffled in coats and shawls, await the 
sleighs. It’s nearly another hour before the last cutter 
goes jingling off down the road, leaving the now dim lit 
Kansas House to recover from its night’s hilarity. 
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In the enormous silence of the woodland winter’s 
night, sleighbells jingle farther, and still farther. A late 
moon comes climbing up behind the hills to make soft, 
bluish shadows under the hemlocks. Muffled crowing 
of roosters comes from the snowy barns. 


Susan Blaine, who had made conquests enough for 
one night, finds she really is a little tired as she climbs 
the stairs to her bedroom with the small oil lamp her 
Aunt has left burning downstairs for her. 


A bed creaks, Auntie is awake. “Did you have a 
3 
good time, Susie?” comes a voice from a dark room. 


“__Auntie—it was just g-l-o-r-i-o-u-s!” 
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Skip To My Lou ~ 


“T never danced,” said Mrs. Hannah Sanford. “My 
father didn’t like to have me dance, and I never did 
anything my father didn’t want me to do.” The reply 
of Mrs. Sanford, ninety-one years of age, when asked 
about the old-time dances, is like that of many others 
who can look back on a long life spent in Warren 
County. John Logan, ninety-seven years of age and the 
oldest man in the county at the time this is written, 
never danced either. Dozens of other men and women 
who can look back on lives reaching ninety years back, 
never indulged in dancing, they were strictly raised in 
the church, when that religious organization looked on 
the dance and most of its concomitants with a forbid- 
ding frown. 


The fiddle was an instrument of the devil, the dance 
was a lure to catch the unwary, a paper bound copy of 
“From The Ball Room To Hell” lay on the parlor table, 
this of course at a later date, some fifty years ago. 


But youth must be served and it is not to be sup- 
posed the rigidly raised young people of Warren County 
sat down and folded their hands, when those useful 
hands were not busy chopping wood, churning butter, 
knitting socks or sewing a seam. The sons and daugh- 
ters of the pioneers were full of the spirit of their 
fathers and mothers. Plain food and good habits built 
powerful, sinewy bodies for the boys, to the girls they 
gave rosy cheeks, bright eyes and a deal of life and vigor. 
If they could not dance, these eager, clean young folk 
were going to find some other outlet for their irrepressi- 
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ble good feelings. And so, when they met together on 
social occasions, they played games that were something 
like dancing. If the preacher was at the party, this 
awkward situation quite frequently occurred, he might 
or might not countenance these games. But the broader 
gentlemen of the cloth, particularly after a bountiful 
dinner of roast venison, partridge, or perhaps turkey 
with plenty of rich pumpkin pie and cake flavored and 
iced with maple sugar, were sometimes known to relent 
and actually countenance, or at least tolerate, the playing 
of the greatest of all singing games of the Pennsylvania 
pioneers, a game still played at country parties in War- 
ren County—“Skip To My Lou.” 


No collection of sketches of early days in this region 
would be complete without mention of the game Skip 
To My Lou; it was played in the log cabins of settlers 
as far back as 1830, and probably before that. Genera- 
tion has passed it on to generation, this rather plaintive, 
monotonous, hypnotic song of Skip To My Lou, which 
is accompanied by a dancing or skipping back and forth 
of changing partners. 


Nor is Skip To My Lou at all confined to this region, 
it has been played for long years in many sections of 
the United States. Out in the Pigeon Creek region of 
Indiana, a lanky seventeen year old boy by the name of 
Abraham Lincoln played Skip To My Lou the winter of 
1826, singing some of the same verses sung to it in War- 
ren County. Horace Greeley knew the words of the 
song and once wrote a piece about it. 


Skip To My Lou could best be played by groups of 
twelve to twenty. When people gathered in larger num- 
bers the young folks were divided into “sets” for the 
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playing of the game, each set a separate game in itself. 
Chords played on a melodeon or, later, on an organ, 
heightened the rhythm of the song, but Skip To My 
Lou was played at countless Warren County parties 
without any instrumental accompaniment, the singing 
alone furnishing inspiration for the players. To play 
this classic singing game whose unforgettable rhythms 
have enlivened the feet of generations for more than one 
hundred years, the players stood in two lines facing 
each other. The couples were evenly divided, boy and 
girl, with one extra lad in the lines. The singing 
started, usually with the most popular verse of the 
song, “Little red wagon, painted blue.” The same line 
was repeated three times, then,—“Skip To My Lou My 
Darling.” 


Verse after verse would be sung, usually with some 
leader who would introduce the chorus as he saw fit. 
The game consisted in the continual exchange of part- 
ners, a girl leaving one partner at another’s invitation, 
in the manner of the tag dance. Usually the game 
warmed up slowly, the singing growing stronger and 
stronger as the evening progressed. Changing of part- 
ners would be slow at first, a lot of verses sung, the 
two lines standing there, clapping hands in time with 
the song. 


The extra boy, he was often a middle aged man, was 
of course always without a partner. And each in time 
was left without a partner. A very popular or pretty 
girl would be everlastingly chosen, everlastingly skip- 
ping across from one line to another, with the new part- 
ner who had chosen her by skipping across and taking 
her hand. And the swinging, monotonic song would go 
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on and on and on, unceasing, unvarying when new 
couples joined the play or others tired and sat down. 
Scores of verses were sung to the tune of Skip To My 
Lou. Some verses were confined to certain small local- 
ities. The boys and girls up Sugar Run had lines never 
sung on Davy Hall. In the neighborhood of Tidioute 
there was a verse, “Mule in the cellar, kicking up 
through,—”, it seems to have been sung nowhere else in 
Warren County. The hold this simple, singing game, 
took on those who played it, could hardly be imagined 
or understood by one who had not seen Skip To My 
Lou played, heard the hypnotic, compelling song that 
accompanies it. Games started early in the evening, 
often went on till two and three in the morning. Play- 
ers would stand in line clapping their hands in time with 
the singing, clapping, singing sometimes with their eyes 
shut from sheer weariness. Yet they would go on and 
on; when a good game of Skip To My Lou got started 
the players never knew when to quit. 


Little red wagon painted blue, 
Little red wagon painted blue, 
Little red wagon painted blue, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


Perhaps a dozen repetitions of this one verse, then, 


Rats in the buttermilk two by two, 
Rats in the buttermilk two by two, 
Rats in the buttermilk two by two, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


The indifference of youths who felt they were going 
to lose a pretty partner was voiced by 
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I'll git another one if you do, 
I’ll git another one if you do, 
I’ll git another one if you do, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


Rosy cheeked Mamie McGuire would be chosen by 
Dick Woodin and skipped across to stand by his side 
leaving a deserted partner who was heartened by the 
not over chivalrous verse, 


Gone again and I don’t care, 
Gone again and I don’t care, 
Gone again and I don’t care, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


And then the verses went on and on, one perhaps 
repeated a score of times till the high pitched leader 
would change to another. 


Here comes John with his big boots on, 
Here comes John with his big boots on, 
Here comes John with his big boots on, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


Pretty as a red bird, prettier too, 
Pretty as a red bird, prettier too, 
Pretty as a red bird, prettier too, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


Cows in the corn field, shoo, shoo, shoo, 
Cows in the corn field, shoo, shoo, shoo, 
Cows in the corn field, shoo, shoo, shoo, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


There were verses crude enough that came out of 
the logging camps and settlements where members were 
not of the best. Such as 
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Take and go, you old fool you, 
Take and go, you old fool you, 
Take and go, you old fool you, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


And verse after verse of simple repetition of the lines - 


Skip, skip, skip to my Lou, 
Skip, skip, skip to my Lou, 
Skip, skip, skip to my Lou, 
Skip to my Lou my darling. 


At many and many an old time party the game of 
Skip to my Lou has been played all night, kept going 
till dawn came creeping over the Warren County hills. 
Its strange rhythms beat through the youth memories of 
many an aged man and woman today. A simple, mo- 
notonous yet strangly alluring game, it lived through 
the ox-bow and candle-dipping days, through the days of 
the moulded candle and into innumerable nights illumi- 
nated by the oil lamp. It must have voiced a heart 
hunger of youth whose social pleasures were prized be- 
cause they were few. Skip to my Lou, it’s rhythmic 
beat and continuous repetition is reminiscent of the In- 
dian dances done by Senecas and Iroquois among the 
vanished forests of Warren County in centuries that 
faded with the coming of the white man. Skip, skip, 
skip to my Lou, the simplest of homely singing games 
with only the song and a continual change of partners 
to give it zest, yet through the many verses of the song 
is woven the magic skein of romance of early loves and 
courtships that ended in happy marriage. For more 
than one rose-cheeked Warren County girl skipped to 
her husband in the classic game of Skip To My Lou. 
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The Man Without A Cemetery 


The custom of excluding suicides from burial in 
cemeteries, was rigidly adhered to in Warren County 
till the middle of the eighteenth century was near at 
hand. The good old English custom of burying a sui- 
cide at the crossroads at midnight, with a stake driven 
through his breast to hold him down for ever and ever, 
was never imported from Merry England to the wild 
woods of Western Pennsylvania, but the man who died 
by his own hand might not hope, in days gone by, to be 
buried in “God’s acre.’ By taking up arms against a 
sea of troubles, and by opposing, ending them, he lost 
his right to enjoy the privileges of Christian burial. 


So it happened that when one Allen Ketlaw, who 
lived in the north of the county, killed himself with his 
own musket, a strange situation arose. Ketlaw could, of 
course, not be buried in any cemetery, it was out of the 
question. Commonly, suicides, which were very few, be- 
cause pioneers work too hard for much introspection, 
were buried on someone’s farm or in a bit of woods, out- 
side a cemetery. But Ketlaw had been an unpopular, 
uncanny man and the manner of his death peculiarly 
gruesome. Nobody wanted Ketlaw buried on his land. 
The case attracted wide attention. Where to bury the 
remains of Allen Ketlaw became a problem. The body 
lay in its rough coffin five days, with thousands of 
waste and woodland acres on all sides, there was not 
even a few feet of earth to welcome it. 


Then one farmer, feeling perhaps that even a suicide 
had a right to rest peacefully somewhere, gave permis- 
sion for the body to be buried in a certain stretch of 
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woods. The rude funeral was attended by scores of 
men and afew women. The grave was dug beneath tall 
trees while the curious throng stood ’round or sat on 
the ground. 


When the grave was finished, none too deep, a silence 
fell on the strange burying party in the forest. A mourn- 
ful breeze was sighing in the pines near by. And in the 
midst of the eerie silence attending the lowering of the 
pine box, a strange sound fell upon the ears of the wood- 
land burying party, a weird, moaning voice that came 
from somewhere and said, as several of the men de- 
clared, “Dig it deeper, dig it deeper!” 


Panic fell on the party. Some men left hurriedly. 
The box was lifted up again, men started to dig the 
grave deeper. Then one man, who had been lying 
against some nearby tree roots during the grave digging, 
noticed the cause of the strange voice which had said, 
“Dig it deeper.” The tall branches of an elm were rub- 
bing, producing a sound easy to interpret into almost 
anything. 
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Treating a Fever in 185 


Sometime near the year of 1815 William White, of 
Pittsfield Township, lay ill with a fever in a log house 
near the mouth of Blue Eye Run. White had been a 
soldier in the war of 1812, had returned home to Warren 
County badly run down. In time he sank into a serious 
fever and lay for a long while on his bed, growing worse 
and worse. 


Fever was all too common in the early days of War- 
ren County, it appeared suddenly in isolated cases, and 
in bad epidemics which thinned the population at an 
alarming rate. That anyone ever recovered from a 
fever in those days, proves that Providence is kind, and 
the human body a thing of marvelous vitality. Every- 
thing possible was done to help the fever and kill the 
patient. 


As a man’s strength went down and his fever came 
up they plied him with food, strong food, rich food “to 
keep up his strength.” Squire Orlando Hamilton has 
related how, as late as 1850 and ’60, the doctors insisted 
on sick folk eating to keep their strength. He said, “A 
doctor came to my father’s house, found the sick patient 
very weak from fever and immediately gave orders that 
he should be fed at any cost. ‘Kill a chicken,—dquick,’ 
he shouted, “don’t wait to dress the whole thing, cut off 
the wings and boil them quick; we must give them to 
him as quick as we can, we've got to keep his strength 
up.” Yet fever patients sometimes got well. 


The case of William White was considered hopeless. 
His strength had rapidly ebbed, in spite of the man do- 
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ing his best to eat the food his well intentioned nurses 
brought to the bedside. 


Air and light, two greatest aids to health given us, 
had been rigidly excluded from the bedroom. And in 
addition, the sick man, burning in the delirium of a high 
fever, had been refused even a sip of water. It was the 
accepted treatment of the day, no air, no light, no 
water, no speaking above a whisper in the sick room. 
The combination was enough to kill a well man. 


There were no doctors in the region in 1815, the 
women of the neighborhood administered to the sick. All 
through the illness of William White, they had rushed 
roast venison and squirrel and rabbit, with plenty of po- 
tatoes, custards, to the sick man. And jelly made from 
the wild grape and wild plum, berries, dried and made 
into sauce. All the delicacies of the field and forest had 
been brought by kindly, anxious women. Beautiful 
speckled trout, caught in the crystal-clear waters of the 
nearby Blue Eye Run, had been delicately fried in hog’s 
lard and brought to the sick room. 


But with all these luxuries to support him, White 
grew more and more feeble, went into a coma and lay 
inert, with pulse scarce discernible. At length no pulse 
at all could be found in his wrists, the little mirror held 
to his lips revealed no reassuring moisture. They con- 
cluded that William White had done with this world and 
was already on his way to the next. 


There was, of course, no undertaker. Kind friends 
always officiated in these dire hours of need. But be- 
fore the body should be laid out it was considered a good 
idea to air the room. So they opened the windows of the 
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log house as wide as they would go, and,the glorious, 
cool, oxygen-laden air of the Brokenstraw Valley, flow- 
ing over miles of aromatic pine and hemlock, swept into 
the sick room. 


When the neighbors returned to the room, they noted 
a subtle change in the face of the man they believed 
dead. Soon, to their stunned amazement, an eyelid flut- 
tered. Before long William White opened his eyes. 
From then on his recovery was rapid. He insisted on 
having some fresh air in the room, to the utter horror 
of the good women in attendance, who concluded his 
mind had certainly been affected,—but the air had un- 
doubtedly seemed to “fetch him ’round.” 


William White got entirely well, married and raised 
a family and lived a long and creditable life, which was 
a constant testimony to the benefits of fresh air in the 
sick room. 
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The Great June Frost of 1859 


The great June frost of 1859 is still vivid in the mem- 
ories of many men and women living in Warren 
County in this year of 1932. That year 1859 had good 
reason to stamp itself indelibly on the memory of resi- 
dents in all the region, for in June came the great white 
calamity of the killing frost that ruined the crops and 
stripped the trees of their leaves. Then a little more than 
two months later, Drake drilled his famous well near 
Titusville, struck oil, sent a thrill of excitement across 
all the country. 


No man living in Warren County remembers the 
great June frost better than James Clark, Civil War 
veteran living at Torpedo. Born on a farm near Spar- 
tansburg in 1848, Jim Clark was a barefoot boy of eleven 
years, that evetnful June of 1859, when dire disaster in the 
form of frost, fell on Warren County and much of the 
region round about. 


“It was Saturday, June 4th,’ says Jim, “a pretty 
morning but cool, and I and two other boys were to carry 
water for a log-rolling. We had all been running bare- 
foot for weeks and had no shoes on that Saturday. There 
was a good crowd at the log rolling and us boys were 
kept busy with water pails, and having a good time 
watching the men work. Along about nine o’clock it 
clouded up with a cold wind blowing and about eleven 
o’clock it began snowing, not a flurry but a real winter 
snow storm. It kept right up and at one o’clock it was 
snowing harder than ever, and laying, too. By four 
o’clock in the afternoon there was a good two inches of 
snow on the ground and us boys in our bare feet. At 
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first everybody took the snow storm as a good joke, 
threw snow balls and said they reckoned likely we'd have 
good sledding on the Fourth of July. But by the middle 
of the afternoon, when the snow kept on coming steady 
as a December fall, you could see a change coming over 
the men. A sort of fear seemed to settle down, even the 
cattle appeared to feel it. The crows had been circling 
over the woods, whole droves of ’em, cawing and raising 
a row, excited, like they act when a big storm’s coming. 
The oxen were uneasy, seemed to want to get to the 
barn, some of them bellowed and pawed and were unruly. 
Work on the log rolling quit about three o’clock and 
everyone went home, worried, wondering what was go- 
ing to happen. It just seemed as if calamity was in the 
air. 


“Things looked pretty wintry when the storm let up 
about half past four and the snow began to melt. The 
early roses were in bloom and leaves and blossoms piled 
with snow. It had been a good season, the corn had been 
hoed twice and was coming strong. It looked funny all 
loaded with white snow. 


“There was a lot of talk around the supper tables that 
evening, the women were worried too, wondering if we 
were going to have a hard freeze. We all lived pretty 
close to hard pan in those days. If crops failed the people 
had nothing to eat, nothing to feed their stock. People 
stood at the windows looking out at the snow, scared, 
afraid something worse was going to happen. About 
4:30 the snow began to melt and before dark it was gone, 
Then it cleared up and began to freeze and you could 
tell by the feel of the air it would freeze hard. The 
folks sat up around the fire pretty late that night, going 
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out every little while and looking at the weather. But 
I was a boy and tired and dropped off to sleep. 


“In the morning I was up at daylight and saw a 
sight such as I’d never seen before and I’ve never seen 
since. All the crops were gone. Everything was frozen 
stiff, corn, grass, things in the garden. I was a tough, 
rugged lad, I’d laid away my shoes early in May and 
wasn’t going to bother looking them up again. So I 
went off down across the pastures to fetch the cows and 
the grass and weeds were crisp and crackly with the 
thick frost under my feet. 


“At nine o’clock it cleared off and the sun came out. 
Everything steamed and wilted. It made your heart 
sick. The farmers wondered what they were going to 
do. No grass, no corn, no feed for the cattle. The leaves 
began falling off the trees. They fell off most of the 
trees except the ash and a few of the hardier ones. Ina 
few days some of the woods was as bare as winter. I 
found some young birds frozen to death in their nest in 
a briar patch. Even some young rabbits froze. 


“The next winter was the worst the people in this 
section ever went through. There was almost no feed 
for the stock. The farmers butchered their cows or sold 
them if they could. Good horses were sold for twenty-five 
dollars. All we tried to winter was one team of horses, 
three cows and a brood sow. The farmers all over the 
country turned their cattle out to browse all winter, it 
was the only thing that kept the stock alive. We went in- 
to the woods and cut down young maple, birch, beech or 
basswood. The cows would eat the buds and the twigs, 
eat twigs as thick as a lead pencil sometimes. Basswood 
was their favorite, it was the softest. The horses and 
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cows soon learned where to find the browse. When they 
heard a tree fall they would start off for the woods on a 
run. One neighbor of ours emptied his bed ticks and 
fed the straw to his horses. Some stock died and all the 
horses and cattle were thin and starved looking by 
spring. 


“The cattle weren’t the only ones that suffered; it 
was slim fare on most of the farms. We helped each 
other out. If one man had a little corn and the other 
potatoes they traded part of what they had. There were 
two weeks when we had nothing but potatoes in the 
house. Not even a little milk; the cow had gone dry. 


“Fortunately the spring of 1860 was early, and how 
those cows and horses did go for the young grass! No 
one who saw that June frost of 1859 will ever forget it.” 
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The Keel Boatmen ; 


If the poet of Warren County ever appears who will 
embalm in deathless song the callousing toil and labor of 
the early days, he will surely set his meter to the mo- 
notonous, laborious push of the heavy pole of the keel 
boatman. No galley slave of ancient days toiled harder 
than the men who poled the heavy keel boats up the 
tortuous windings of the Allegheny River, from Pitts- 
burg to Warren, and points above. 


You could tell a keel boatman by his one humped- 
up shoulder, on which, if you saw under the ragged, 
padded coat he wore, was a callous made by the pres- 
sure and rub of the pole. The men who poled the keel 
boats, those who made a business of it, often had terrible 
galls on their shoulders, exactly like. those on the shoul- 
ders of a horse that has been overworked, or worn a 
poorly fitting collar. 


The men on the keel boats had special oaths of their 
own, and were entitled to them. Pushing those heavily 
loaded boats against the current, a distance of a hundred 
and thirty-five to a hundred and fifty miles, was toil, such 
as few men perform, it was not a job for striplings, or 
for men past the flush of physical prime. They were 
known as “hard” men, the keel boaters, nobody ever 
trifled with a keel boatman, unless he was drunk, or 
unacquainted with the country, or tired of living. 


When keel boats were first floated on the Allegheny, 
with their human horsepower aboard to propel them, a 
quaint old custom allowed the boatman every tenth bar- 
rel of salt conveyed, salt being the principal cargo of the 
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earliest boats. One Dutchman who had an eye to busi- 
ness, but not the same sort of eye his Dutch friends of 
the Holland Land Company had, proposed to the boat 
owner that, since he made better time up the river than 
most boatmen, he be given every twelfth barrel, instead 
of every tenth, as a sort of bonus. When the end of a 
month’s work came and he discovered “every twelfth- 
barrel” didn’t total as many out of a hundred as the 
“tenth” the other boatmen received, he was a pretty 
sick Dutchman, and exceedingly puzzled over the mys- 
teries of life. 


Imagine a flat-bottomed boat some thirty feet long 
and twelve feet wide, built of heavy pine plank. It took 
its name from a shallow keel which ran along the bot- 
tom, acting as a runner to slide the boat over stones in 
shallow water, as often as it fulfilled its legitimate mis- 
sion of keels, as commonly accepted. Charles Chase, 
of Russell, helped build more than one keel boat. Some 
were decked over, others partially decked, some quite 
open. The craft carried loads of ten to twelve tons each, 
the customary cargo included barreled salt pork, flour, 
whiskey, crockery, glass, rafting cables. It took ten to 
twelve days to pole one of these boats from Pittsburgh 
to Warren, and every minute of progress was hard 
“bone-labor,” for the constant push of the current was 
against the boat, fighting its progress with a tenacity 
that never let up for a second. Climbing the riffles, 
when the stream was fairly full, was often a hard fight 
for the keel boatmen. And sometimes, just as the heavy 
boat had almost been pushed to the easier water, a pole 
would slip, a stronger current catch the craft and it 
would slide back down over the riffles. Then there was 
the whole hard job to do over again. 
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Some of the better keel boats had names, Early set- 
tlers of Warren County were familiar with the Trans- 
port, the Mayflower, and the Rover. There is an old 
walnut bureau in a Warren home today which was 
brought up the Allegheny on the Rover. Some passen- 
ger with plenty of time and a jackknife, carved the boat’s 
name on the back of the bureau, and the date—1843. 


Jack Collins, Orrie McCray, “River” Bradshaw, and 
Keel Boat Joe were boat pushers known from the rafit- 
clogged river basins at Pittsburgh to Warren and Sala- 
manca. Collins was considered “a hard man to get 
over,” a wicked fighter who would use any means to put 
his adversary in such bad shape, there would never be 
any doubt in future as to who won the battle. Jack had 
the merry little trick of knocking a man off a keel boat 
in the middle of the river, and not worrying as to whether 
he could swim or how he might reach shore. 


A strange thing about the Allegheny raftsmen and 
boatmen was the fact that a great many of them could 
not swim. They were woodsmen, farmers, men recruited 
from the land. They had little of the sailor’s familiarity 
with the water, and many a raftsman drowned in the 
Allegheny simply because he fell into the water and was 
unable to swim the, always, short distance to shore. 


When the river was at all deep, the keel boats had 
to keep close to the bank, and this disadvantage was 
added to by the fact that the Allegheny is always bend- 
ing one way or another. An able bodied person could 
make much better time from Pittsburgh afoot than as 
passenger on a keel boat, but quite a few passengers 
were carried on these ten-day journeys up the river from 
Pittsburgh. It could never have been the speed of the 
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stub-nosed, flat bottomed boats that appealed to 
travelers. 


A Trip on a Keel Boat 


The keel boat Mayflower once made a flying trip 
from Pittsburgh to Irvine which broke all records: they 
made it in nine days. A little girl, who was aboard the 
Mayflower on the memorable trip, told about it in a piece 
she wrote, some years later, for a newspaper. 


“My father decided we would come up the river by 
keel boat instead of taking the stage, as it was much 
cheaper, in spite of the fact that we would be so much 
longer on the way. I really think father was well ac- 
quainted with the man who ran the boat, and perhaps 
we had special rates. 


“I shall never forget the excitement of starting very 
early in the morning from Pittsburgh. We had stayed 
over night at my aunt’s home there, it was not far from 
the river. We got up long before daylight and my aunt 
made tea and fried eggs for us. We walked a consider- 
able distance, it certainly was more than a mile, till we 
came to a place on the river where there were a lot of 
boats fastened. We could hear men working on them, 
but could not see the boats on account of a heavy fog. 
It was all ghost-like and strange to me, seeing the dim 
outlines of boats and hearing sounds from far away 
across the river, where men were cooking breakfast on 
rafts, that were anchored. 


“Finally father found our boat, it was all ready to 
start and had been waiting for us. How they expected 
to run in such fog I couldn’t see, but when I saw how 
slow the boat moved, I didn’t worry much about col- 
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lisions. One end of the boat was full of bags of flour, 
they were heavy canvas, and a cover made of some heavy 
material was over them. About half the boat had a 
deck over it. I remember my father had to stoop to get 
under it. The men didn’t exactly seem to like the idea 
of having a little girl aboard at first, at least I thought so. 
I couldn’t imagine why, but later I imagined it was be- 
cause they didn’t like to swear in the presence of a little 
girl, and I guess men who worked on those boats 
couldn’t get along without swearing. 


“However they made me a fine, comfortable nest 
among the bags, and they all remembered not to swear 
for most of the first day. There was a narrow platform 
running the length of the boat, it had little steps nailed 
across it so the men could get a firmer footing when 
they pushed against the poles. The men wore heavy pads 
on one shoulder, the end of the pole fitted against this. 
Two men worked at the poles at one time, this kept the 
boat moving pretty well. One man, his name was “Ras,” 
I never heard his other name, would set his pole well 
up front, put his shoulder against it and begin walking 
back along the runway. As the man walked backwards 
the boat slid ahead, and the one who had just given it a 
push, walked forward, perhaps waited a few seconds if 
the boat was moving well, then began his leaning walk 
back along the little runway. 


“Tt was so very novel and interesting to me, at first 
it just fascinated me. Frequently ‘Ras’ would pretend to 
send the water splashing over me with his pole, but he 
never did. The men were very expert and handled the 
poles well. Once I saw one of them almost dive head- 
first into the river when his pole slipped suddenly. They 
told me this happened sometimes. 
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“It was a beautiful sight to see the mist rise off the 
river. It seemed to lift up bodily and we moved along 
under it for a little time. It was September and very 
beautiful weather. It took us quite a'while to get up 
past the large numbers of rafts anchored just above 
Pittsburgh. Some of these were putting out into the 
stream and the men saluted us. 


“My aunt had given me some cookies in a little 
basket and I enjoyed these, as it was a long time till we 
stopped and all went to a house on the riverbank, the 
polemen and all, and had dinner. Two other passengers 
joined us there and came on up the river a short way. We 
made it as far as Logan’s Ferry that day, it was getting 
quite dark when we landed. The crew slept on the boat 
and my father and I found lodgings in a log house, where 
there was an old lady who was very kind to me, and 
asked whether it was tedious business going up the 
tiver on a “pole boat.” Well, it was tedious business, 
aiter the novelty wore off. I dozed a good deal, lying 
in my nest among the flour sacks. Sometimes the men 
would be talkative, sometimes they would just walk 
back and forth, leaning on the poles and pushing the 
boat along, saying nothing. 


“We reached Irvine soon after noon on the ninth 
day. When the men at the tavern there, learned how 
quick we had come up the river they would scarcely be- 
lieve it, then toasted the crew and treated them in the 
barroom. I was very glad to get off the boat and move 
about. But I have always been glad I had the experi- 
ence of riding on a keel boat.” 
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Pigeons 


September dawn on the wooded hilltops near Tio- 
nesta Creek in the year 1862, a rising sun flinging its 
first long rays over interminable turrets of tall pine. 
Slender wisps of white fog floating up from shadowy 
ravines full of dense hemlock, the exhilarating, indescrib- 
able freshness of forest air sweet with the scents of pine 
and hemlock and fern. The gray boles of a great beech 
woods faintly pinked by the rising sun. A strange, mur- 
muring sound from the beech forest that increases with 
the growing light, like the roar of a windstorm in the 
woods, yet different; a sound known only to the early 
dwellers in Warren County and now to be heard no 
more,—pigeons, not a thousand of them, but certainly a 
million, so many pigeons their numbers can only be 
guessed at. 


A low log cabin cuddling close to the trees. It is the 
type of cabin built by the later settlers who found the 
choice land in larger valleys taken, and pushed back into 
the still-dense wilderness of the hills. Earlier cabins 
often had chimneys built of sticks and mud, the mud 
hardened to cement-like solidity by the admixture of a 
little salt. The stone chimney, mortared with the same 
salted mixture, was a good solid job. A few of them, 
built eighty years ago, are still standing and in fair con- 
dition. 


Early as the hour may be the cabin dwellers are up 
and stirring, an increasing column of blue wood smoke 
mounts from the stone chimney to mingle with the 
morning mists. Corn cakes are being baked in a broad 
skillet laid directly on glowing coals, which have been 
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raked forward on the hearth. A middle aged woman in 
blue print skirt and gray homespun jacket is baking the 
cakes. She steps to a ladder which disappears in an 
aperture in the low loft. 


“Roger,—get up now. The pigeons are starting to 
come over. I want you should take a binder pole and 
knock me down a mess before you eat breakfast. Come 
on now, get up, I hear them going over!” 


The woman was Mrs. Samuel Baker, wife of the 
owner of the log cabin who was clearing a home for 
himself in the wilderness. The boy in the loft was 
Roger T. Baker, then fourteen years of age and able to 
do a man’s work in the woods with a team of oxen. 


Young Roger bounced down the ladder in a hurry, 
stuck his bare feet into a pair of boots, stepped outdoors, 
seized a long, hickory pole and climbed to a piece of 
high ground some two hundred yards back of the cabin. 
Over his head as he climbed the slope swept a roaring 
cyclone of birds, a solid gray mass of whirring wings. 
The flight of pigeons resembled some great, irresistible 
force of nature, sweeping forward like a tidal wave. The 
bright morning sunlight was dimmed as if the sky had 
suddenly been filled with dark clouds, the wind from the 
roaring wings made a strange, cool breeze as the pigeons 
passed close over Roger Baker’s head. It was the regu- 
lar, early morning flight of the cock pigeons, which, with 
clock-like regularity, left the roost to fly to distant feed- 
ing grounds each day. 


The boy didn’t need to hurry, the pigeons kept going 
over for nearly an hour. At first he stood on the low 
hill and thrashed about among the birds with his pole. 
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Finding this severe effort unnecessary, he seated him- 
self on the ground, planted the pole upright between his 
knees, letting its top be buffeted and carried back by the 
flying birds, sweeping the pole forward against the 
feathered stream and knocking down the pigeons. Fre- 
quently lower flying birds made the boy duck and 
dodge, a passenger pigeon, moving at a speed of fifty 
miles an hour struck with a lusty smack when it came 
against one’s face; men have been knocked from the 
saddle by them. 


As Roger brought down stunned and crippled pigeons 
he snipped off their heads with a pair of sharp nippers 
his father kept for this special purpose. Then he put 
the pigeons in a bag and, as you may imagine, it was 
not long till he had a good bag full, four or five times as 
many birds as his mother would use in the stew,—he 
might just as well get a good supply of pigeon meat 
while he was up there. 


He who writes of the passenger pigeon in the early 
days of Warren County stands in imminent danger of 
being accused of gross exaggeration. That the wild 
pigeons were once present here in such interminable 
flocks, their passing actually darkened the sun, not for 
one hour only, but often for as long as half a day, is a 
statement difficult for some of the younger generation to 
believe. Yet there are plenty of men, not old men by 
any means, living in Warren County today who, as 
youths, saw the pigeons and caught great numbers of 
them. Ed. Campbell, of Warren, has netted hundreds of 
wild pigeons, made the “salt beds” which lured the birds 
to the ground, built the bough houses used as shelters 
for hunters who sprung the nets. 
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Mr. Campbell also owned one of the many “stool 
pigeons” used in this region. A stool pigeon was al- 
ways a male bird, captured alive and kept well fed. The 
bird would be set within range of the net on a low stool, 
to which his leg was attached with a string some eight or 
ten feet long. As the captive bird fluttered up to the 
length of his tether he attracted the attention of his 
comrades in the sky and down they came, to their doom. 
The standard price of a good stool pigeon was five dol- 
lars, the old pigeon hunters are agreed on that. With 
the birds so plentiful it is difficult to understand the 
high price, except for the fact that a good stool pigeon 
was in some respects, an educated bird. 


G. H. Dunham, of Warren, well recalls when “the 
birds went over like the roar of a big hailstorm.” He 
also remembers sitting on a hilltop close to Warren and 
capturing the birds with a pole. John Logan, that grand 
old patriarch of Armitage Corners, who at ninety-six 
years of age, contributed invaluable material for this 
book, said, “Pigeons, there was no end to them. When 
we wanted pigeons we took a bag and went into the 
woods at night. We carried torches, made of fat pine. 
There would be plenty of birds roosting on low 
branches, we just caught as many as we cared for and 
came home.” 


George Warner, one of the greatest hunters in this 
region in later years, was old enough to remember the 
wild pigeons. He said, “When I was too small to stand 
the kick of a shotgun I have taken a muzzle loader out- 
doors, sat down, stood the butt of the gun on the ground 
and fired upwards into the flocks of pigeons without 
sighting. This way I brought down four or five at a 
shot.” 
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The countless flocks of wild pigeons which filled the 
forests in Warren County’s pioneer days make a picture 
not likely to be repeated in any form of bird life. There 
were many “pigeon roosts” or “towns” in the county, 
one of the largest being in the region of Sugar Run, near 
Kinzua, another vast one at the sight of “Pigeon,” a 
spot to which the birds gave a name. How long the pas- 
senger pigeons had been in this region before the white 
man came is not known. It is certain the Indian had 
known the pigeon for many years. The Senecas had 
various superstitious beliefs concerning the birds, but 
these beliefs did not prevent the red man’s killing the 
pigeons in great numbers. The Indian was particularly 
fond of squab and used a clever method of obtaining the 
young birds. 


In the area of a pigeon roost, sometimes more than a 
mile long and half a mile wide, the outlines being as 
regular and sharply followed as if they were fenced, a 
single tree would sometimes contain as many as a hun- 
dred nests, each, in proper season, filled with its pair of 
plump young birds. 


The Indian would invade the roost with his bow and 
a handful of blunt-tipped arrows. With these arrows he 
would strike the slender limb holding the nest and jar 
out the birds. Not yet being able to fly, the squabs 
fell easy prey to this method of hunting. 


The noise in a pigeon roost at morning and evening 
was deafening. The birds poured in and out in such 
numbers they paid little attention to human intruders un- 
der the trees. Feathers littered the forest floor and 
everywhere were smaller branches broken down by 
the countless birds. 
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Perry Nichols, who had been all through the pigeon 
country when the birds were numerous, told of heavy 
beech limbs splintered by the weight of countless birds. 
In describing the alighting of a great flock of pigeons on 
a grain field, a serious visitation for any pioneer farmer, 
he said, “They would roll over a field like a wave, the 
birds always fluttering a little way over those which 
had come down just in front of them. It was like a big 
wave curling over and under.” 


The passenger pigeon must have been manna from 
heaven for more than one pioneer family in the earlier 
times. The pigeons were easily taken and being plump 
breasted, solid birds, a very few of them provided food 
for a family. In regions where the birds were particu- 
larly plentiful housewives saved only the breast which 
was delicious white meat. The pigeon breasts were 
strung on strings, smoked and dried. Many a log cabin 
home had hundreds of dried pigeon breasts hanging in 
the loft to be used in soups and stews and pigeon pot 
pie during the winter months. 


The passenger pigeon was a beautiful bird, slightly 
longer and slimmer than the domesticated pigeon, very 
swift in flight. The color on back and wings was a rich 
blue-gray, the breast was ruddy brick-red. 


The wild pigeon disappeared suddenly and com- 
pletely from Warren County between the years 1880 and 
1884. A Warren lady, who was a small girl in Barnes 
at the time, recalls seeing twelve barrels of pigeons 
shipped by express from Sheffield in a single day in the 
year 1878. The birds were sent to New York markets 
where they brought fifty cents a dozen. 
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The last small pigeon roost in Warren,County was 
located near Tidioute, in 1884. Since then the passen- 
ger pigeon has not been seen in this region. Despite 
the enormous slaughter of the birds by hunters, it is be- 
lieved by some, that the pigeons were not exterminated 
by this means. There were reports of large numbers 
seen floating dead in the sea. Another rumor is that 
enormous numbers of passenger pigeons died of disease 
in the south. No stories of their disappearance have 
seemed fully satisfactory. 


Persistent reports from farmers who claim to have 
seen the wild pigeon in small numbers in recent years 
have kept alive the belief that some of the birds still 
exist. Certainly their complete extinction is by no means 
proven. 
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Signs and Omens— Superstitions 
and Beliefs 


“Look at them candle wicks, Lucy; cantya see th’ 
taller ain’t stickin’ to ’em th’ way it should, can’tya see 
it’s mostly all a-runnin’ off? *Taint a good day fer you 
to be dipping candles, Lucy, and ’taint a good sign 
a-neither. Better hang on to yer beaux if you got any 
idea of gittin’ married Lucy, they'll be leavin’ you same 
as th’ taller slips off th’ wicks.” 


Old Grandmother McAllister, sitting in her arm chair 
in the village of Pine Grove about the year 1830, gave 
this information and advice to her pretty granddaughter, 
Lucy Barnes, who was dipping tallow candles near the 
fireplace one winter afternoon. It was one of a thousand 
omens in which people believed, in early days in War- 
ren County. 


Tallow dips, the historic, earliest candles, which glow 
through romantic literature for centuries back, were 
made and burned by the pioneers of Warren County up 
till about 1850, when they were replaced by the moulded 
candles made in tin candle-moulds.. The tallow dips 
were made by dipping and redipping a wick-string into 
cooling tallow till enough adhered to make the candle 
the desired size. Bees’ wax was often added to make 
the tallow stick. Maybe Lucy Barnes hadn’t thought of 
that. A real tallow dip was a yellowish color, it tap- 
ered from the base to the wick and was anywhere from 
eight to eighteen inches long. 


Few rafts were started down the river on Friday. 
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Though the trip was not hazardous, as a rule it was not 
easy to get a rafting crew willing to begin the journey to 
Pittsburgh, on Friday. If the river began to rise just as 
the raft was finished, that was a very good sign; a falling 
tiver then, was a bad omen. A woman coming on a raft 
before it was finished was bad luck. Birds alighting on 
the floating logs and remaining there betokened a good 
trip down the river and safe journey home. 


Rain the first day of a rafting trip down the river 
was a good sign, ‘Bad beginning, good trip,” the crew 
said. If the grubs squeaked much as the long raft went 
over rough water on riffles, that was a good sign, a 
“talking raft” was always a good sign. 


Out of the bygone generations of Scotch, English, 
Irish, Swedish settlers, in Warren County, came a 
strange blending of old beliefs. Trees for fence rails 
must be cut in the early part of the day and in the light 
of the moon. When you were planting corn, if you 
skipped a row, there might be a death in the family. Kill 
the first snake you saw in the spring and you would win 
against all your enemies that year. 


If you had warts the best thing to do was steal a 
dishrag and hide it in the stump of a tree. You might 
then expect the warts to leave. Warts could be wished 
away by saying certain words and spitting through a 
loop of string. And then, if you had many warts, you 
could tie a knot in a string for each one, bury the 
string under a stone and expect a cure. 


To start on a journey and see a white mule was 
bad luck. Killing a white squirrel or a white deer was 
worse luck, it meant death. Carrying buckeyes in the 
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pocket kept off rheumatism. Green elderberry leaves 
carried in the hip pocket prevented chafing in hot weath- 
er. A rusty nail in a man’s pocket was supposed to aid 
him in his love affairs. 


That some of the old beliefs had an unguessed sci- 
entific reason behind them can be demonstrated. The 
pioneers put a fish in each hill of corn when planting to 
insure a good crop. Now we know that fertilizers made 
from fish have peculiar properties suitable to corn. “Lay 
out in th’ sun,” said the old women, a hundred years 
ago, “and you'll gain strength quicker after a fever.” 
In late years science has demonstrated the enormous 
benefits of the sunbath. 


Aunt Nancy Range, treating the sick with her own 
homemade medicines in Warren County, ninety years 
ago, said to her patients, “You can’t be expectin’ to keep 
well without some fresh fruit along through the winter. 
Let the children have plenty of apples if you can get 
’em, apples that ain’t cooked.” It’s not to be wondered 
at that Aunt Nancy said, “If you can get ’em,” there 
were practically no apples raised in this region 
ninety years ago. And, when a too steady diet of pork 
and beans and cooked cornmeal had brought about a 
condition like scurvy, Aunt Nancy Range knew the vir- 
tues of raw potato juice and cured her patients by the 
use of it. In these wonderful days science is discovering 
a great many things known to old ladies a long time. 


People who live in little houses with the forest close 
to their doors learn the signs of changing weather. 
They are close to the breast of nature, they can hear 
her heart beat. Wood choppers, trappers, farmers, men 
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who worked all day long with ox teams, learned to read 
the shake of a white-bellied aspen leaf, the singing note 
of the pine bough, the rippling surface of a pond. Old 
Wally Robinson, who trapped for years up and down the 
Conewango Creek and died some sixty years ago, used 
to say the trees talked to him. He knew the voice of 
the forest and could foretell a coming storm by the sound 
of the winds in tall trees. If a big storm was brewing, 
Wally knew it as well as the crows, who flew in ex- 
cited circles above the tree tops. 


Many beliefs of the early pioneers have almost as 
staunch a following in this year of 1932 as they did when 
the first farms were being cleared. They still say, “If 
the sun shines when it’s raining, it will rain again next 
day. Birds singing during a rain indicated fair weather ; 
if roosters crow as they go to roost it is a sign of rain.” 
For a hunter to kill a white deer or squirrel is a sure sign 
the hunter will die. 


People still stay “The first thunder in spring wakes 
up the snakes from their winter sleep. The ‘peepers’ 
(Hyla) must freeze up three times before real spring 
arrives.” 


Belief in witches was not difficult to find when the 
dark, mysterious forests covered most of the hills and 
valleys; the denser pines admitting only a pale, greenish 
half-light on the brightest day. Half the log cabins had 
a horseshoe over the door and another horseshoe was 
kept handy the open fire, where it might be quickly 
heated and dropped in the cream on churning day, so 
that the witches would leave the cream, and the butter 
appear. Horseshoes were not so common, either, till 
Warren County began to be pretty well settled, the ox- 
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shoe was commoner. But horseshoes were so generally 
all-around useful as charms for many purposes, like 
hanging up over a setting hen to keep witches from 
stealing her eggs, people brought them home with them 
from towns at a distance, often from Pittsburgh or 
Buffalo, simply for their occult powers. 


There is a story of a Pine Grove resident returning 
from Dunkirk with a set of eight horseshoes for his 
team. But even freighted with all this cargo of good 
luck his horse fell, and the man broke his leg. The inci- 
dent caused a zreat deal of talk, people wondered 
how anything could happen to a man with so many 
horseshoes. Then an old pioneer philosopher, noted for 
his long beard and great wisdom, pointed out that the 
man had too much good luck to be lucky, thus propound- 
ing a paradoxical truth providing food for thought. 


There were plenty of witches riding their broom- 
sticks o’ nights in Warren County one hundred years 
ago. In the long dark hours they used to visit lonely 
log cabin homes in the wilderness, used to come slipping 
down the stone-and-mud chimney and put an evil charm 
on the fire so the smoke wouldn’t go up the chimney as 
it should, and the fire would go out suddenly, and mys- 
teriously. Fires on most hearths, when there were no 
witches around, burned all winter through, and were 
never allowed to go out, the heavy beech back-log burn- 
ing slowly through the night. Sometimes when a fire 
went out on the hearth it was awkward, maybe the flint 
and steel wouldn’t work to light it again, and somebody 
would have to tramp five miles through the snow to 
borrow coals from a neighbor. There is the story of a 
girl eight years old going eight miles through the woods 
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to bring live coals to kindle the fire for her sick mother. - 


On the way home she was chased by wolves but pre- 
served the precious coals, wood embers, which she man- 
aged to keep alight in an iron pail. 


So it was serious business having a witch come down 
the chimney and bewitch the fire. Sometimes a particu- 
larly mean, low-down, unprincipled witch would get into 
a cow and shut off her milk. The only thing to do then 
was to tie a wool string around the cow’s neck and see 
that the horseshoe on the barn door was in place. If a 
witch cast an evil spell on a ewe so that she wouldn’t 
breed, a bit of sheep’s wool, burnt on a piece of red hot 
iron, might start the lambs coming again. Any animal 
bewitched might be relieved of the evil charm if you 
could hold it under the water of a running stream. If 
you held it under long enough it could be relieved of al- 
most anything. When an owl hooted persistently around 
a house night after night, it was fair notice that a witch 
was hovering near. 


Where evils exist a beneficent providence always pro- 
vides a remedy. Where poisonous snakes have their 
habitat there also grows the herb or plant which will 
neutralize their venom. Warren County in the early 
days of the eighteenth century had its witches, it had 
also its “witch doctors” and “witch killers.” 


A Warren County Witch Doctor 


John Meyers, who died in the region of West Spring 
Creek about the year 1821, was a well known witch 
killer. He not only drove the witches out, but killed ’em 
dead. This is how John Myers, the witch killer, went 
about his work. A man or woman who was bewitched, 
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came to him for relief. Myers pinned a sheet of paper 
against the wall, had his patient stand close’to it, set a 
lighted candle so it would throw a clear shadow of the 
afflicted on the paper Then he made a tracing of the 
shadow and carefully cut out the silhouette with his 
shears. He then pinned the paper against a heavy pine 
slab and fired a silver bullet through it from a pistol. 
The pine slab was used so that the silver bullet might 
be dug out and salvaged for another shot. It was the 
real thing and silver bullets were high. Myers used a 
very light charge of powder in his witch pistol, it was 
only necessary to send the bullet through the paper and 
into the wood. 


This treatment was a little expensive but it ended a 
witch once and for all, killed it dead as a nail. Myers 
fees for witch killing were not fixed, he had a sliding 
scale, and payments made him were in the nature of 
offerings. They ranged all the way from 50 cents to a 
fat shoat or a fiddle in good condition for playing. 


When a dweller in the Warren County wilderness of 
1810 had a long run of bad luck, he didn’t give up hope, 
he knew what to do about it. He didn’t blame it on the 
administration, over production, the stock market or, by 
any chance, on himself. He knew a witch had put a 
charm on him and there was just one thing to do about 
it. He went to one of the fairly numerous witch doc- 
tors and had himself switched with a hazel stick. Some- 
times these switchings were really severe, leaving plenty 
of bruises and welts on the patient who wished to be rid 
of his bad luck. But a bad case called for severe treat- 
ment and a cruel means was justified by an end to mis- 
fortune. 
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No one was ever burned at the stake in Warren 
County for being a witch, but several old women fell 
under strong suspicion and were believed to “have 
powers” in the days before the tallow dip had given way 
to the moulded candle. Numerous old women sold 
“charms” which would bring a backward lover up to the 
speaking point, cure warts, cause the object of one’s af- 
fections to return them with interest, cure whooping 
cough, make an erring husband stay at home, bring a 
letter from a distant loved one. 


An old pack peddler, who tramped the roads regular- 
ly between 1860 and —85, cured warts on the children in 
homes where he boarded. He proceeded thus: The 
children were sent out to cut a willow switch. The old 
peddler cut a notch in the whip for each wart, then told 
the boys to go and throw it away. A week or so later he 
would ask the children where they’d thrown the switch. 
Usually they had forgotten. Then he would say, “Look 
at your warts.” They would have disappeared, when 
the location of the switch was forgotten. 


Warts were also cured by stealing a piece of meat 
and burying it. When the meat decayed the wart was 
gone. Another method was to steal a dishrag and hide it 
under a rock. when the rag rotted the warts disappeared. 


Eggs carried in a man’s hat would hatch roosters. If 
carried in a woman’s hat, hens might be expected. The 
baby’s finger nails must not be cut till he was a year old. 
They were bitten off. A baby must not be allowed to 
look in a mirror till a year old. It was considered a sign 
of death. When you cut a bee tree you must leave a 
piece of silver money on the stump to pay for the honey, 
otherwise you’d have bad luck. 
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The signs and omens believed in by early dwellers 
in Warren County, and some who were net so early, 
would fill a considerable book. Most of them came from 
across the sea, a few probably had their origin in wil- 
derness homes, where the wind often made strange 
sounds in a chimney and the noises of the great forest 
were all about. It was easy to people the midnight woods 
with witches, to confuse the cry of a prowling panther 
with that of some being unknown to man. The far off 
wail of the wolf pack, that came traveling through the 
trees and penetrated the cracks of some cabin door, 
where a guttering candle cast strange shapes in dim cor- 
ners,—was it really wolves, or something more dreadful. 
And then, men who live very close to nature, know cer- 
tain things, vouchsafed to them through contact with 
earth and tree and sky, they are things felt rather than 
seen or heard, but they are none the less real. 
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Tales They Tell of Teddy Gollins 


There can be no question that more stories have been 
told of Teddy Collins, than of any man who lumbered 
in all Western Pennsylvania. There is little doubt that 
T. D. Collins enjoyed these stories fully as much as those 
who told them. Whether Collins acted a little now and 
then, or was simply natural, it would be impossible 
to say. However that may be, the millionaire lumber- 
man left behind him, as seasoning for his many good 
deeds, innumerable anecdotes, which are still told 
throughout the region in which he was such a familiar 
figure, as he jogged along the roads behind his bay horse, 
McGinty. 


His abstemiousness outdoes many of the “Scotch 
stories” so popular today, he was famous for his frugal- 
ity. With only a couple of apples in his pocket, and 
perhaps some wheat which he loved to chew, he would 
tramp through the forest all day. On one of these trips 
he encountered, at a long distance from his mill, a group 
of his own workmen. None of the men knew Collins, or 
guessed for a moment that this man was his employer. 


It was not yet noon by fifteen minutes, but the log- 
gers, thinking themselves well out of sight of a boss, 
had knocked off work and were eating the midday meal 
from their dinner pails. Collins, in ragged trousers and 
slouch hat, approached the group and asked for a bite of 
lunch. The men willingly offered to share, but the 
stranger accepted only two cookies. 


Collins stayed with the men through the noon hour, 
drew them on to talk about their employer. As the 
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far-off sawmill whistle sounded one o’clock, the visitor 
jumped up and was leaving. 


“Don’t hurry,” said one of the men, “we’re working 
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for Teddy Collins; he don’t know what we're doin’. 


“T’m working for him too,” said Teddy, “but he al- 
ways knows what I’m doing ;—that’s just the trouble.” 
And he disappeared in the brush. 


Next payday Collins paid off his men in person. 
When the gang he’d lunched with, in the woods, ap- 
peared for their money, a more sheepish looking crew of 
men you could not have found. But Collins smiled 
good-naturedly. When the men who had given him the 
two cookies stepped up, the millionaire reached in his 
pocket and produced two cookies of exactly the same 
size as those he’d accepted. As he handed each man his 
pay, he gave him a cookie. And each cookie was 
wrapped in a one dollar bill. 


Collins Flags a Train 


J. C. Harrington, for years station agent for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Irvine, tells this one. 


One summer afternoon, at a time when no passen- 
ger trains were due, a traveling salesman appeared at 
the depot and inquired anxiously if there was any chance 
of getting to Warren, any possibility of flagging a 
freight. 


The agent assured him there was no chance. No 
autos in those days, nothing to do but wait till the even- 
ing train. 

About that time a tramp appeared, walking up the 
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track from the direction of Tidioute. He wore battered 
boots, a slouch hat, no coat. A section of bare knee was 
visible through a rent in his trousers. Very evidently 
he had just come out of the woods. 


The tattered one approached the agent, he also was 
extremely anxious to get to Warren. There was no 
chance of getting to Warren. 


Just then a train whistled, it was a special flying 
white flags. The traveling man, who had sauntered down 
the track a short distance in the direction of the ap- 
proaching train, wildly waved his arms in hope of getting 
the engineer to stop. The train didn’t stop. 


But as the special was about to pass the depot, the 
tattered tramp rushed out, waved his slouch hat. The 
engineer paid no attention to him. But on the rear plat- 
form of that train was a group of officials. As the rear 
end pulled by the depot the tramp waved again. A gray 
haired man on that rear platform saw him: immediately 
pulled the air. The train stopped, backed up. An 
obsequious colored gentleman hurried down the steps, 
placed a step for the tramp to board the private car. The 
well dressed officials greeted the man most cordially. 
Why shouldn’t they ;—Teddy Collins owned a railroad 
of his own. 


The salesman then rushed up, expecting also to board 
the accommodating train. He was politely informed 
that this was a private car. 


“What the heck kind of a railroad is this,’ ex- 
claimed the traveling man,—‘pick up a bum and leave 
a decent salesman!” 
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A Hotel Story 


Probably the best known tale that is told of the 
lumberman-philanthropist, who dressed as he pleased, 
no matter where he went, or how prominent his com- 
pany, is the story of Collins’ visit to a Pittsburgh hotel 
at the height of his activities as lumberman. 


Teddy had gone into the hostelry for his dinner, 
was entering the dining room in his blue, woodsman’s 
shirt, without a coat. 


The manager, not knowing Collins, stopped him 
abruptly. “Yon can’t go into that dining room without 
a coat.” 


The lumberman’s ire was aroused by the manager’s 
manner. 


“T can’t, can’t I,” retorted Collins. “By gum, I’ll buy 
the place.” And the story goes that he did, returning 
within half an hour to eat, in his own dining room, 
dressed as he pleased. 


The Bishops’ Checks 


IT. D. Collins, as may easily be imagined, was highly 
popular among the officials of the Methodist church. He 
was invited to meetings and conferences and attended 
many of them. At a conference in Pittsburgh, Collins 
was asked to address the assemblage, it was at the close 
of the meeting. 


The millionaire from the Forest County woods may 
have spoken a trifle long, he may not have been as ora- 
torical as some of the bishops who had preceded him. At 
any rate, several of the clerical gentlemen “ducked,” left 
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the room before Collins finished. At the close of his talk 
Teddy Collins reached in a long, flat wallet and produced 
a small sheaf of fat checks. Each Bishop who had re- 
mained to listen to his talk got one of those checks for 
his pet project, a new church building, the expansion of 
a mission. But those unfortunate bishops who left when 
Collins was speaking received not a cent. 


When Teddy Collins Bought a Cow 


Here is a little story of Teddy Collins they tell 
around Tionesta. When wealth came to the famous 
lumberman it made no change in his habits of living. 
Being exceedingly wise, he knew that in order to main- 
tain a high degree of health, a rich man has to live like a 
poor man. And then, Teddy Collins undoubtedly liked 
the greatest simplicity. He kept a cow and chickens, 
took his eggs in a market basket and traded them for 
groceries, at the store. 


On this occasion, Collins’ cow had died. He drove 
down to a river farm near Tionesta to buy a new cow. 
During the time he spent looking over the animal the 
accruing interest on his money would have bought a 
couple of cows. Late in the afternoon he had about de- 
cided to purchase the animal. But a last consideration 
made him hesitate. He took the farmer’s wife aside and 
said, earnestly, “Tell me now, do you think this cow will 
make enough butter to pay for our groceries?’ 


The woman thought probably it would. So Teddy 
Collins drove home, with his faithful horse McGinty 
pulling the two wheeled cart, the cow being led behind. 
When he arrived home two dignitaries of the church, 
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from an eastern city awaited him. Collins allowed them 
to wait while he carefully stabled his new cow. 


Then he went into the house, met the gentlemen of 
the cloth, sat down at his red cherry desk, which over- 
looked his mill at Nebraska, and wrote out a check for 
twenty thousand dollars. Just a little gift, to build a 
new mission somewhere. 
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Ben Hogan ~* 


It is unfortunate, no doubt, but none the less true 
that the worst people are often the most interesting. 
Remove the villains from literature and you have alas, 
removed much of the spice also. We who are so good 
should be very thankful for the evil ones, they do pro- 
vide us with so much entertainment. Through them we 
may sin vicariously, and in safety. We all hope for the 
millennium, but that the drama of life can be interest- 
ingly played without a villain is doubtful. There is a 
bravado in the out and out bad man that wins a little 
something within us. For the wicked man, sailing under 
his own colors, taking desperate chances in a desperate 
game we have a certain sort of respect. He is what he 
is, and you have fair warning to look out for him. 


In the year 1869 there came to Warren County one 
who called himself “The Wickedest Man in the World” 
and gloried in the title. Ben Hogan may or may not 
have had just claim to the title, he took in a great deal 
of territory. His real name was Benedict Hagan and he 
was born in Wurtemberg, Germany. But he had it in 
for the Irish so he called himself “Ben Hogan” and most 
of the world who knew his fame, and it was not a small 
world, believed him to be straight from the Emerald 
Isle. He was, undoubtedly, the most infamous charac- 
ter in the early days of oil. 


The Hagan family immigrated to America in 1852 
when the promising young Ben was eleven years of age. 
The fond parents hoped their bright son would soon 
get into something in the new world. He did, within 
six years he was in the penitentiary, for burglary, a 
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short term. The Hagans had a coming out party for 
Ben when his term expired and Ben Hogan, he soon 
assumed the altered name, was fairly launched in society. 


During the Civil War Ben’s beautiful character be- 
gan to flower in all the glory of its fullness. In order 
not to show any partiality he acted as spy in both Con- 
federate and Union Armies, was credited with killing 
half a dozen men in the way of business, indulged in the 
gentle game of bounty jumping, relieved many simple 
minded citizens of their cash by means of the famous 
old Shell Game and Three Card Monte. He was sen- 
tenced to death for crimes against the government and 
President Lincoln demonstrated that the wisest and best 
of men make bad blunders by issuing Ben a pardon. 


When Ben Hogan arrived at Pithole with his gentle- 
manly young friend Bill Burke of Syracuse, a pickpocket 
and highwayman who had just come from a protracted 
visit with the warden of a penitentiary, Ben was, beyond 
any doubt, one of the worst rascals unhung. Pithole, 
named for a hole in the earth which emitted heat and 
gasses has often been said to have equalled in outlawry 
and wildness any of the mushroom towns of the Cali- 
fornia gold rush. This, however, was a mistake, Pit- 
hole, in Venango County was worse than anything in 
California. His Satanic Majesty had arrived in Pithole 
with a full executive staff, perhaps his Majesty had come 
up out of the famous pit hole which many believed led 
straight to the infernal region. At any rate Satan was 
there, in full command, his lieutenants including high- 
waymen, gamblers, confidence men, brothel proprietors 
had recently reported to headquarters, “We have landed 
and have the situation well in hand.” 
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Magic, infamous, alluring, millionaire making, heart 
breaking Pithole had but recently grown from nothing 
at all to a population of sixteen thousand within three 
months. Some men had been made wealthy in a week, 
others who had come to gain the whole world had lost 
their own souls. Fancy a town in the woods which in 
ninety days grew to such business importance its post 
office ranked third in the state of Pennsylvania, with 
only Philadelphia and Pittsburgh exceeding it. 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago 
speculators flocked to the miracle town seven miles up 
Pithole Creek, a shallow stream that runs into the Alle- 
gheny River eight miles above Oil City. I. N. Frazer 
had started things at Pithole when, on Jan. 7, 1865 his 
well, drilled on the Holmden farm broke loose with a 
torrent of oil, flowing six-hundred-and-fifty barrels a day. 
With oil at six dollars and fifty-nine cents, Mr. 
Frazer and his United States Oil Company stepped into 
immediate prosperity. Many others were perfectly will- 
ing to do the same. A half-acre lease on the same Holm- 
den farm realized bonuses of twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars before a well was drilled on the property. The 
fishing was good and everyone wanted to drop a line 
in that hole. 


Hotels, theaters, saloons, drinking-dens, gambling 
places and “questionable resorts”, about which there was 
no question at all, sprang up like mushrooms in an old 
cow pasture in a rainy September. When the morning 
mail came floundering in through a sea of mud with 
four hot and bespattered horses lugging the stage, lines _ 
of men extending more than a block would await theit 
turns for letters at the general delivery window. Post- 
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master 5. S. Hill had seven picked mail clerks helping 
him and this force often failed to keep up with the busi- 
ness and the oil lamps would be burning in the Pithole 
post office till far into the night. 


Within twelve months of the time when the first well 
began to flow on that remote farm, Pithole had sixty-two 
hotels. The Danforth, standing on a lot subleased for a 
fourteen-thousand-dollar bonus was one of the most pre- 
tentious hostleries, with the Bonta and the United States 
close rivals. The Tremont, Buckley, Lincoln, Sherman, 
St. James, American, North East, Seneca, Metropolitan, 
Pomeroy and more than fifty lesser places of entertain- 
ment were in Pithole at its zenith, with every room taken 
and guests glad of a chance to sleep on tables, in the 
attic, on the office floor. The famous “field-bed” had its 
birth at Pithole at this time. A field bed was simply a 
large attic floor, or a large floor of almost any sort, 
strewn with straw which was, in cases of the more lux- 
urious, fastidious field beds, covered with blankets. 
There were no divisions or subdivisions in these beds 
which were often fifty feet long. Men slept in them 
promiscuously, with their boots on often enough, and 
on nights when lodging in Pithole was at a particular 
premium the well dressed speculator who had leased 
a few acres for fifty thousand dollars slept next to the 
muddy teamster who exuded the fumes of Old Crow or 
Monongahela Rye with every snore. There was some- 
thing very Democratic about the field bed. It was the 
means of bringing humanity very close together. And 
in the merry spring time, when boiled leeks, gathered 
along Pithole Creek, were a favorite dish with the oil 
men, a field bed must have been something to remember. 
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Old John Barleycorn was almost as plentiful as oil 
at Pithole. As the oil barrels were hauled out the whis- 
key barrels came in. Elaborate barrooms serving every 
drink that might be bought on Broadway lined the 
muddy streets with their rough plank walks. Piper 
Heidsick champagne was sold at five dollars a bottle. The 
promoter who wanted to mellow his prospects with good 
wine could buy it in Pithole, the best, at prices half as 
high again as elsewhere. 


Flowing oil meant flowing money, and where the 
money is there will the gambler be also. With the oil 
business itself a gamble and every monied speculator 
accustomed to high stakes, the goddess of chance held 
high carnival at Pithole. There were as many gambling 
places as saloons and no hotel proprietor objected to a 
gentlemanly game of draw poker in his house, even if it 
lasted all night and kept the bar porter from getting his 
much needed sleep. At certain hotels the clerk inquired 
of the arriving gentleman guest, “With or without?”, 
‘meaning, would he like his room with or without female 
company. Faro banks, “The Old Army Game’, or 
“Chuck-A-Luck” took thousands of dollars nightly. The 
stakes at Monte Carlo were hardly larger than those at 
Pithole. There is a credited story of two “dead game 
sports’ who threw dice all one night at Pithole at one 
thousand dollars a throw. 


With its flimsy pine-board buildings, built with “bal- 
loon frames”, its heaped rubbish, its oil soaked surround- 
ings, flickering oil lamps in the saloons where bottles 
often flew through the air; with its wild, hard drinking 
population the town of Pithole presented the worst fire 
risk in the world. At night the narrow, muddy streets 
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were thronged with noisy, leather booted men. pol nd i toast’ 
hats moved in the crowd among the muddy caps of 
teamsters, from the saloons came the muffled roar of 
loud-talking voices. The gaseous smell of oil was 
everywhere, mingling with the odor of cigar smoke and 
the sour stench of stale beer coming from the sawdust- 
covered floors of the saloons. 


Three days and nights without a shooting in Pithole 
was unusual, a week without a murder was hardly 
known. Speculators carried large sums of cash in belts 
under their shirts. There were dark, narrow alleys into 
which men disappeared, never to be seen alive again. 
On Saturday nights the crack of a revolver drew only a 
small crowd. 


The thrill and glamour of sudden wealth was in the 
air. On the dirty streets with their hurriedly built hotels, 
stores and houses a man would be pointed out who a 
month ago had less than a thousand dollars. Now he 
was worth half a million. More money poured into Pit- 
hole than ever was hauled out in barrels or pumped 
away through the pipe lines which were operated only 
a short time. The value of oil lands was reckoned in 
millions. Interests in single wells often brought hun- 
dreds-of-thousands of dollars. 


The working man who came to Pithole without capi- 
tal shared in the flowing prosperity. A good carpenter 
who could work fast named his own wages, teamsters 
received as much as thirty dollars a day. Every time 
a new gusher shot its oily spray into the sky prices went 
up with it. Men talked in millions, money madness had 
everyone in its grasp. A man who came to Pithole to 
take photographs invested a few dollars, made money, 
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reinvested, became a wealthy oil operator» before he 
knew it. Teamsters gave dollar tips to dining room 
girls to hurry their dinners. Operators handed ten and 
twenty dollar tips to boys who hurried them their tele- 
grams. Men slept in hay mows with a thousand dollars 
in bills buttoned in inside pockets. Energetic news- 
boys selling New York papers, two days old, were used 
to receiving a quarter for a paper. Fiddlers in the wild 
dance halls made twenty dollars a night. Hotel cham- 
bermaids who saw that their guests were well taken 
care of in the matters of clean towels, hot water and 
fresh bed linen carried rolls of bills in their “dropstitch” 
stockings. Barbers in the better shops charged fifty 
cents for a quick shave, and expected another fifty as a 
tip. Can you imagine Pithole on a Saturday night! 


Into the midst of this maelstrom in the year 1865 
came Ben Hogan, “The Wickedest Man In The World’, 
and proud of it. He could neither read nor write, 
nor did he know the alphabet. He was as much at home 
among the lower element of Pithole as a mud turtle in 
the bottom of a pond. Ben had no notion of making 
money from the legitimate production of oil, the opera- 
tion of a hotel or anything legitimate. Ben Hogan was 
a parasite who attached himself to the weaknesses of 
human beings, lust and liquor were his stocks in trade 
and at Pithole he had brought his talents to a good 
market. 


Ben Hogan, when he arrived in the hectic land of oil 
was a bull necked brute of a man with fists like blud- 
geons and arms on which giant muscles stood out in 
knots. He had fought in the ring, both with gloves and 
in the good old fashioned bare fisted manner. Hogan 
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fought a number of men considered good and there is no 
record of his ever having been defeated at fisticuffs. His 
shoulders were so wide they completely filled a door, his 
chest protruded like a shelf. He wore a heavy, black, 
drooping mustache and allowed his hair to grow thick 
and low at the back, making his bull neck appear thicker 
than ever. 


Hogan’s black eyes had a wicked flash, they were the 
deep set eyes of a pugilist, with heavy cheekbones. Yet 
the man had a winning smile and a manner that made 
him friends, or at least softened his enemies. Physically 
he was the perfect animal of the fighting, predatory type, 
a cock sure brute with soft, mawkish ways where wo- 
men were concerned. He was the type of man silly 
women admire, fall desperately in love with, the sort of 
man they enjoy having abuse them. 


Hogan’s first activity in Pithole was a boxing match 
with Jim Linton, whom he easily defeated. He then 
joined Diefenbach’s show, giving gymnastic exhibitions. 
A little later he fought Fred Hill, Winning the fight in a 
few rounds. 


French Kate, a notorious character was at Pithole. 
She and Ben gravitated naturally together, being more 
or less interested in the same lines of high minded, use- 
ful human endeavor. With French Kate and Fanny 
White, Hogan opened a place of entertainment where 
liquor was served by girls in “Indecently short skirts” 
according to an old newspaper account. The skirts were 
four inches longer than those worn by the daughters of 
the best families in the year 1929, 


The most exciting of the many prize fights held at 
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Pithole occurred when Ben Hogan met Holliday, a much 
touted bruiser from Rochester. French Kate was at the 
ringside. As a spur to her lover, Hogan, she declared 
she would forsake him if he did not win. After seven 
wicked rounds Holliday threw up the sponge. Like most 
men of his type, Ben Hogan found it more healthful to 
have a frequent change of climate. Soon after his his- 
toric battle with Holliday he came over in Warren 
County and built a resort on the hilltops above Tidioute. 
The place was called Babylon and was all the name 
suggested. 


Babylon 


Where there is easy and plentiful money, there also 
are the dives of sin in varied and alluring form. It has 
always been so, which is no reason in the world for 
saying it will always be so. Ben Hogan, having run 
afoul of the law in the tempestuous town of Pithole, and 
having worn out his welcome there, bethought himself 
of Tidioute as a likely scene for operations. There was 
a day in the history of Warren County when there was 
more money in Tidioute than in Warren. That time was 
not far from the date when Ben Hogan came over from 
Venango County intent on bestowing the beneficence 
of his presence on the county next door. 


So Ben Hogan came to Babylon, in the green hem- 
lock woods above the wealthy, busy river town of Tidi- 
oute and with French Kate as hostess and private secre- 
tary opened a very disorderly house. 


One old gentleman now living in Warren County 
once visited Ben Hogan’s place on Babylon Hill and 
distinctly recalls the event. He thinks it might easily 
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have been the opening night, at any rate there was a 
great crowd and plenty going on. This man, who is 
now well past eighty years of age, claims .he got into 
Hogan’s resort by mistake, being on his way afoot to 
the region of Pithole where he had a job. Climbing 
Babylon Hill he saw the lights and heard the sounds of 
merriment. He thought it was an innocent country 
dance, even when he paid two dollars admission at the 
door, which was rather unusual for country dances that 
charged so much per dance after you got in. He tells 
his experiences. 


“T’d heared of Ben Hogan, but I never seen him till 
that night, and then I didn’t know him till somebody 
told me who he was. He was standin’ up by the okes- 
tree, smokin’ a cigar and smilin’ and lookin’ around. But 
every time a little argument started up on the floor he 
was right there, and things cooled down to wunst, most 
generally. He wasn’t such a tall man as I mind him, 
but he had an awful pair of shoulders. 


I set there watchin’ ’em dance and thinkin’, these is 
certainly the friendliest young ladies I ever see, and 
some of the prettiest too. They was plenty of rivalry, 
to see who would dance with the girls and it took a lot 
of coolin’ down and fixin’ up to keep things going 
smooth. 


I see more’n one man toss a ten dollar bill onto the 
tray the waiter fetched around and heared him say, 


‘Keep the change’.” I guess they didn’t have any change 
at that place, but they was certainly takin’ in plenty. 


Along later in the evenin’ there was some wild 
carryin’s-on on that dance floor, I’m tellin’ you. I’d 
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never seen nothin’ like it. A man would take and hold 
up a glass of wine as high as his head and a girl would 
kick it clean agin’ the ceilin’ and smash the glass and 
everybody would just whoop and holler like all git out. 
Some girls would be flirting with two men to wunst, 
and that never did work well in this world. You see 
they was maybe as many as twenty men to every girl 
there, so it kept things hot and you never knowed what 
was going to happen.” 


The exact site of Hogan’s house on Babylon Hill is 
on a bank some fifteen feet above the road, at a point 
one hundred feet below the old Pine Grove Tavern built 
and operated by David Wiggins. The old cellar of the 
house, though partly filled up with stone, is plainly dis- 
cernible in this year of 1932. As an illustration of how 
notorious the resort must have been in the time of its 
hey day, there are a number of old gentlemen who can 
tell you exactly where it stood, they can tell you the 
exact location of the bar, the prices charged for dancing 
and other forms of entertainment, though none of them 
has ever been there. It just shows how much talk there 
was about it outside. 


The windows of Hogan’s house looked out across one 
of the most beautiful ravines in all Warren County, full 
of feathery green hemlock and pine. The high hills 
slope abruptly down to Dennis Run and the Allegheny. 
The altitude on the hilltops is more than five hundred 
feet above that of the river valley. The hill road is steep 
and long and winding, it was a stiff climb up from Tidi- 
oute. But Hogan evidently knew that you cannot keep 
a good man down, when there is entertainment of the 
sort he had to offer on the hilltops. And then, much of 
Ben’s trade came the other way, across the hills from 
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the region of McGraw and Pithole, not forgetting Red 
Hot, Cashup, and other oil towns where men and money 
were plentiful. 


Ben came on to Babylon in advance and fitted up the 
place himself. The building was a good sized one 
equipped with a bar, a dance floor, private quarters for 
Ben and his mistress and a cellar completely stocked 
with a wide assortment of wines and liquors. When an 
interested resident of the region, coming by on horse- 
back and having no notion who Hogan might be in- 
quired what sort of place he was building the heavy 
jawed proprietor replied he was fitting up a ladies’ semi- 
nary. 

“Is that so,” exclaimed the visitor, all innocent of 
Ben and his business. “Who is the professor here?” 


“Professor Hogan,” said Ben promptly. 


Ben Hogan’s place at Babylon opened that night 
with the wildest bacchanalia in the history of Warren 
County. The place had been well advertised. Ben 
sold tickets of admission till the place was jammed, then 
stood at the door with a loaded revolver to discourage 
late comers from attempting to force their way in. It 
was probably as rough a crowd as ever assembled within 
the boundaries of the county. Revolvers were plentiful, 
many a leather boot had a Bowie knife stuck in it. The 
dance hall reeked with whiskey, cigar smoke, the strong 
odor of musky perfumes worn by the girls. 


Two fiddlers, a trombone, cornet and piano on a 
raised platform furnished the music. The guests vied 
for turns at dancing with the short-skirted girls. Along 
the wall the oil lamps jiggled as the whole house shook 
under the stamping feet of the dancers. Burly oil drillers 
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picked up girls and danced about with them on their 
shoulders. Two sturdy bouncers, employed especially 
for the grand opening, earned their money as they es- 
corted over enthusiastic visitors to the door. Dancing 
was fifty cents per couple for each ten minute set. It 
was the modern big city night club of 1932, with the 
varnish off. 


The stage was all beautifully set for a couple of quick 
murders that first wild night at Ben Hogan’s place on 
Babylon hill. But in spite of the bowie knives, the pis- 
tols, the whiskey and the girls no one was killed. Provi- 
dence often persists in taking care of foolish human be- 
ings when they do their best to get into trouble. 


It cost money to be a reveler at Hogan’s that night. 
A ten dollar bill faded like a snowflake in the river. Some 
of the men there didn’t need to worry about the price of 
whiskey or champagne, didn’t count the change brought 
them by the scarlet lipped Lizzie Topley, noted for her 
good looks and of course tremendously popular. There 
were men at Ben Hogan’s opening at Babylon who 
would not have liked their names published in the guest 
list. Some of their names are well enough known in 
Warren County history today. They were present at 
Ben’s opening party only as investigators, or slummers. 
They wanted to see how the other half lived. In order 
to get close-up information it became necessary for the 
visitors to mingle more or less familiarly with the 
crowd, especially to drop into converation with the girls. 
When slumming there is nothing like getting one’s in- 
formation at first hand. 


As the Babylonian night wore on and early roosters 
on scattered hill-top farms began to crow, the yellow 
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glow of the oil lamps still shone forth from Hogan’s 
bagnio. If the roistering at midnight was furious it was 
frantic now. Above the din which clattered from the 
dance hall the high squeak of fiddles and the blare of the 
cornet stabbed the night air. The pounding bass of the 
piano thumped in tireless rhythm. Exuberent gentle- 
men outdoors shot off their revolvers in the air, in ac- 
cord with the general impulse toward gaiety. As the 
night grew late and the fun grew faster Ben found that 
square dancing was no longer practicable. The men 
were too wild, there was too much stealing of partners. 
So the orchestra played the popular waltzes of the day, 
and more of the men finished their dances with the same 
partner they started out with. 


Lizzie Topley, Kitty Bowers, Pittsburgh Ann, “Dolly 
the Swede” with her great bank of blonde curls, black 
eyed Carrie, Champagne Mamie who would drink noth- 
ing but wine, Pearl, Edna and all the other members of 
Ben’s merry band were danced around till they could 
scarcely stand. And still the fiddlers played, the trom- 
bone trumpeted, the piano thumped, whiskey flowed, the 
crowd shouted, laughed and jostled and the dance went 
on. 


A pearl-green dawn came filtering through the aro- 
matic hemlocks, the woods above Dennis Run was 
a-chirp with birds, all the sounds and smells of a sweet 
woodland morning on the hilltops freshened the air. But 
inside Ben Hogan’s house of sin was the sour reek of 
whiskey and beer and stale smoke. A coming sun paled 
the still-burning oil lamps on the walls. There is a pure 
Sweetness in the morning air that puts to shame the 
foul stench of any debauch. It is much easier to be 
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wicked at night than in the morning. Few crimes are 
committed between five and nine. The fresh face of the 
dawn calls men away from unseemly revelry. Only lost 
souls go on dissipating after seven o’clock. 


Down in the thriving town of Tidioute, little more 
than a mile away, church bells were ringing out on the 
pure Sabbath morning air. The good people of the 
town were on their way to preaching. Little girls in 
beautiful white dresses, with ribbons in their hair, their 
mothers carrying parasols, passed along the plank side- 
walks. Men in high silk hats, bearing canes, accom- 
panied well dressed wives. Tidioute was a rich little 
town, just then growing rapidly richer each day. That 
morning one of the preachers in Tidioute prayed for 
“The guilty souls whose habitations of sin are close 
about us.” It was going rather far for a preacher to say 
that in those days, most preachers would be calling down 
fiery punishment on such sinners. 


From its wild, initiatory night till its closing, nine 
months later, Hogan’s far famed house at Babylon did a 
money-making business. In the short space of its exist- 
ence it made a reputation which has survived the excit- 
ing days of oil by more than half a century. It was a 
fungi product of the mushroom days in which it sprung. 


Ben Hogan’s Lecture in Tidioute 


After his brief, but memorable stay in Warren Coun- 
ty, Ben Hogan continued in his career of wickedness 
till September of the year 1878, when he suddenly re- 
formed and made a complete change in his way of living. 
Ben was in New York, on his way to Paris, to make 
sure if he really had clear title to the name of “Wicked- 
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est Man In The World.” He was soon to sail for the 
French capital when, sauntering down Broadway, he was 
attracted by singing coming from a public hall. Hogan 
went in, it was an evangelistic meeting, he was im- 
pressed with what the preacher said, carried away emo- 
tionally by the songs. 


Next evening Hogan went again to the evangelist’s 
meeting, a few nights later he signed a pledge to give up 
all bad habits, including drink. To the dumfounded 
amazement of all who knew him, Hogan stuck to his 
colors, actually reformed. He undertook to learn the 
alphabet, then attacked the tremendous task of learning 
to read and write. He dictated his autobiography, which 
had a wide sale, then took to the lecture platform. 


A few years later he returned to Tidioute, hired the 
opera house, within a mile and a half of his former 
famous Babylon, and advertised that he would tell the 
story of his life from the stage. The whole town and 
countryside flocked to hear Ben Hogan talk. The name 
of the man was an irresistible drawing card. “Ben Hogan, 
proprietor of a ‘free and easy,’ prize fighter, supposed 
murderer, gambler. What would he say! Something 
interesting, of course.” The preachers had received a 
special invitation. Rev. Marks, Presbyterian pastor in 
Tidioute for more than thirty years, was present, he had 
just come to town. Dozens of men now living in and 
about Tidioute heard Ben Hogan speak that night. 


There were some men in the audience who hoped 
Ben wouldn’t go into unnecessary details of his old life, 
giving a lot of useless dates and names. But nobody 
knew what Ben would say, so curiosity filled the house 
to the doors. 
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Hogan was charitable, if he recognized,any faces he 
had seen within the gates of Babylon he made no sign, 
just talked about his own sins, which were as scarlet. 
The fist that had shattered many a jaw now pounded a 
table to emphasize its owner’s sincerity. Toward the 
finish he asked the preachers present to come up on the 
stage with him. The preachers wisely declined. Hogan 
then very unwisely attempted to abuse the clergy, and 
made a failure of it. There is nothing more pitiable than 
an ignorant man attempting to abuse a cultured man, 
the abuse always rebounds to the disadvantage of the 
former. 


Ben Hogan continued to lecture, and sell his books. 
Later on he did a little preaching. To his credit be it 
said that Ben Hogan effected his reformation when still 
a young man, thirty-seven years of age. Reform at fifty 
is not so difficult, reform at sixty is no less than 
natural and reformation at sixty-five may be suspicioned 
of being inability. 


But Ben Hogan reformed when yet a young man, 
with the full-looded passions of young manhood still 
strong within him. And thereafter his name was not 
connected with crime or immorality. 


He finally went to Chicago, where he owned and 
operated “Hogan’s Flop House,” a lodging for the night, 
for poor men. He died there in April, 1916. 
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The Cleopatra of the Oil Fields 


When Col. Drake’s drill, shaped on the anvil of An- 
drew Hertzel in Warren, tapped the hidden treasury of 
petroleum near Titusville, there escaped from that hole 
in the earth a band of jinn that swarmed over the sur- 
rounding country, playing havoc with established cus- 
toms, suddenly upsetting the course of men’s lives and 
stimulating the whole drama of human existence be- 
yond any dreams. Nothing like “the days of the oil ex- 
citement” ever happened before, it seems almost safe to 
say that nothing like it will ever happen again. 


When Oil Creek was a hive of rushing industry, 
when Pithole was pandemonium, with lurid nights and 
roaring days, when a hundred wells were pounding 
down in the region of Tidioute, there bloomed and 
blossomed in the south-west corner of Warren County, 
characters that have known no counterpart, before or 
since. They were products of the teeming times, quite 
impossible before or since. They flared picturesquely 
in Warren County’s early days of oil, and faded quickly 
when the gushers ceased to gush and the oil business 
settled down to more or less prosaic “production.” 


Because of her profession, which was a wicked one, 
the name of Kitty Bowers has been omitted from books 
written of the early oil days. Kitty Bowers would not 
mind this leaving out of her name, she would be as in- 
different concerning it as she was to the pressing ad- 
vances of men who vied for her doubtful favor, vied for 
it with proffered gifts which many women could not 
have refrained from accepting, but which Kitty dis- 
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dained with a fine curl of a full red lip and a dismissing 
gesture of her white hand. 


Kitty Bowers was the queen of Babylon on the high 
hilltop, overlooking Tidioute. Her palace was Ben 
Flogan’s notorious house on Babylon Hill and her do- 
minion extended to Pithole and Oil Creek and all the 
enchanted land of oil. Her courtiers consisted of kings 
and princes in the various kingdoms of Petroleum. 
Potentates of oil came by stealth to her court and she 
was agreeable to them or she was not, exactly as the 
mood prompted her. 


Kitty Bowers was an undeniable beauty, not even 
the shortcomings of a very poor photograph, faded with 
its sixty-five years, can disguise it. When she came to 
the kingdom of oil from Pittsburgh to ply her terrible 
profession, from which a score of men were willing and 
ready to take her, Kitty was twenty-two. She was a 
girl of medium height, inclined to be plump. When she 
raised her long, dark lashes, large violet-blue eyes 
looked languidly out at a world usually ready to pay 
her homage. Kitty’s eyes were the moist type, always 
looking as though she might have been crying a little, 
and the more beautiful for it. “As pretty as Kitty 
Bowers” was an expression men used in the oil fields, 
but many believed there was no one so pretty as she. 


Kitty Bowers faded and was gone with the roseate 
glamour of the hectic days of oil. She was beyond the 
pale of society, almost, but not quite so bad as the men 
who consorted with her. And as the years passed by, 
the old derricks rotted and the rust grew red and deep 
on discarded cables, tools and boilers, certain memories 
of Kitty Bowers lingered long on the high hilltops where 
once she cantered on her bay horse. 
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A Visit to Cornplanter in 1798 


Extracts from the Diary of Joshua Sharpless 


In the year 1798 Joshua Sharpless, great-grandfather 
of Doctor W. T. Sharpless, of West Chester, traveled 
through the primeval forests of western Pennsylvania 
on a mission to the Indians of the Cornplanter tribe. He 
was one of a party of representatives of the Friends, or 
Quakers. The diary, written by Joshua Sharpless on 
this journey, presents a priceless picture of this section 
of Pennsylvania at the close of the eighteenth century. 

The cabin mentioned in the entry of May 15 was un- 
questionably that of Robert Andrews, the first settler 
on the Brokenstraw. John McKinney had built a cabin 
at the present site of Youngsville three years previous 
to the pilgrimage of Sharpless. But the distance from 
the cabin to the Allegheny, mentioned as seven miles, 
proves the first stop of the Quaker missionary was at 
the log cabin of Robert Andrews which was located at 
Pittsfield, near the east bank of the Little Brokenstraw 
and close to its union with the larger creek. 


The Diary 

Pittsburgh. May 12, 1798. 

Being now ready to depart we took leave of several 
of the first characters of this place, who wished us suc- 
cess and affactionately bade us farewell. Crossing the 
Allegheny we entered a wilderness county but little in- 
habited, the settlement not more than two or three years 
old, and scarce provision for man or horse. Feeding at 
Durkin’s eighteen miles, we got in the evening to a 
place called the Double Cabin, fifteen miles. Here we 
could get neither pasture, hay, corn nor oats for our 
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horses; but having a little oats with us, after feeding 
them, we tied them to stakes until morning. After 
partaking of some of our own victuals we wrapped our- 
selves in our blankets, and tried to get some sleep on 
the earthen floor, being all the bed we could meet with. 


May 15th. A large white frost this and the last five 
or six mornings. Set off for Broke Straw, a large water. 
About two miles of very good land down the waters of 
Oil Creek, we then entered a white pine forest, being 
the first worth noting since we crossed the mountains. 
Here the Holland Company is erecting a grist mill, a 
saw mill being already put up, though there are but few 
houses within twenty miles. We have had a cut road 
ever since we left Pittsburgh to this place. Which now 
ending we entered the wilderness without any path. 


A number of trees being marked last fall, were now 
to be our guides. It was a thick wood we had to pass 
through, with a great quantity of young stuff and brush 
in the way. 


Our journey this day was truly wild and romantic. 
We had a continual succession of logs to cross, some- 
times three in a perch, divers of which we had to jump 
our horses over, and with difficulty got round others; 
in places such a jumble of large stones and rocks that 
we were in continual danger of getting our horses’ legs 
fast, or broken in the cavities between the stones. Pres- 
ently we would have to descend banks, almost perpen- 
dicular, into swamps, then out again with great difficul- 
ty. These cuts were very frequent and the roots of the 
pine and hemlock trees were also very troublesome, the 
ground in many places being laced over with them. The 
underbrush and limbs of the trees were another great 
difficulty as were some very steep hills in the latter 
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part of this stage. It was called twenty-four:miles, which 
we thought were very long ones, for it took us twelve 
hours industriously traveling, including about an hour 
we turned our horses out to try and pick a little grass, 
thought next to none was to be seen in this day’s ride; 
nor one house for twenty miles. The land was heavily 
timbered, but not kindly soil. 


Many natural curiosities presented in this day’s ride, 
one of which the large quantity of green moss, which 
covered all the rocks, the stones, the old logs, and the 
whole surface of the ground, under the forest of pine 
trees. I thought the coat of moss for thickness and 
length resembled a fleece of wool. Some large rocks 
twelve or more feet high, thus covered over having re- 
ceived seed from the neighboring trees which sprouted 
and took root, have large trees of two or three feet 
over, growing on them. Three or four such trees I have 
seen on one rock, and their roots spread down its sides 
ten or more feet, until they have joined the ground and 
grown firm therein, so that the sides of the rocks were 
bound with them like so many large ropes. We arrived 
at Broken Straw in the evening, where we found plenty 
of pasture for our horses, and a cabin that was erected 
last summer, the owners of which kindly let us have 
quarters, and directed where the best pasture on the 
creek was, to turn our horses to. We had provision 
with us, after partaking of which, we spread ourselves 
on the floor to take some rest, which we found small 
enough for us and the family. The night being cold, 
and the cabin very open, we often had to rise to mend 
the fire. 


May 16. Set off for the mouth of Conewango. Went 
to the Allegheny river seven miles down the east side 
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of Broken Straw. The bottoms on the creek were rich 
and beautifully coated over with a luxuriant vegetation. 
We saw several sugar camps erected by the Indians, 
where they came in the season to make sugar, though 
more than twenty miles from their village. 


May 17th. A pleasant day. Set off with our Indian 
guide. He could not talk English, nor understand any, 
that we knew of. In less than two miles we crossed 
the Conewango, a beautiful stream, which flowed 
along with a gentle current. For about two miles after 
we crossed this water the land was good, but from 
thence to the Allegheny river, perhaps eight miles, we 
had a rough mountainous country and I think much of 
it poor thin soil. Our road was better calculated for an 
Indian path than traveling on horseback. There was 
great abundance of wind-fell timber to cross, we thought 
on an average, one or more for every two perch. Some 
we could get around, and others we jumped our horses 
over. 


When we arrived on the river, we stopped awhile to 
let our horses eat grass, there being great plenty on 
some of its bottoms, which was a pleasing sight, and 
had a tendency to remove some fears which attended 


when in the naked woods where no grass was to be | 


seen, that our horses, after their journey, when we got 
among the Indians, must suffer for want of provisions. 
While here, a number of Indians came by in canoes,. 
who stopped to see us, shook hands with us, and looked 
pleasant. One man. came down the mountain to us 
with a large turkey on his back, which he had just shot. 
We thought it would have weighed more than twenty 


pounds. The sight of this conveyed an idea that small — 


game was plenty amongst them, and it was likely we 
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should come in for shares. One of the canoes also had 
a quantity of fine fish in it, but we found when amongst 
them, that a turkey was very seldom taken, or any other 
small game. It is rare to see a squirrel in the wilder- 
ness; we saw some pheasants but no partridges. 


After a short conference on the weighty business we 
were embarked in, we proceeded up the river, not with- 
Out some exercise of mind, and would have been glad 
had we sent a messenger forward to have informed the 
chiefs of our coming. But this was out of their power 
for none of the Indians we met with could talk English; 
we therefore moved forward with our minds attentive 
to best directions. When we came in sight of the town, 
many Indians appeared in view looking toward us. Our 
guide turned into the first cabin he came to and would 
go no further, but pointed to Cornplanter’s house. We 
paid him one dollar and moved forward. 


We presently saw the chief with a number of other 
Indians coming toward us. Upon our riding up to them 
and alighting, they appeared to welcome us with open 
countenances. We did not know Cornplanter nor could 
we distinguish him by his dress; but upon shaking hands 
with one that stood foremost, we asked if he was Corn- 
planter? He informed us in his way that he was. After 
shaking hands with them all round, we were conducted 
to his house, which was not distinguished from the rest 
only by being larger. After unsaddling our horses, and 
carrying in our baggage, and being seated, Cornplanter, 
his son Henry, and several others came in and set down. 
The chief presently asked us if we would like to see his 
people in general council. We let him know we would 
as soon as it was convenient. Tomorrow at ten o’clock 
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was therefore fixed on, and runners dispatched immedi- 
ately to give notice. 


It was about two o’clock when we arrived here, and 
sometime after the conference Cornplanter came into our 
apartment and asked us if we could eat in the Indian 
way. We informed him we expected we could. He 
presently brought in some dinner in a bark bowl, and a 
tin kettle. The bowl was placed on a seat beside us, 
and the kettle on the ground before us, and we were 
invited to eat. We saw the bowl and the kettle, but 
what was in either of them we knew not, or whether 
they were to be eaten together or separate. The bowl 
contained a number of round lumps of something tied in 
cornhusks, with a string at each end and in the middle. 
We let them know that our ignorance was such that we 
did not know how to begin, which set some of the 
younger sort a laughing. 


The chief took out his knife for they had set neither 
knives, forks, nor spoons, and taking up the dumplings, 
he cut one of them in two, then stripping up the corn 
husks, he cut off a piece of the dumpling, and dipped 
in the kettle, which we found contained bear’s oil, and 
ate it. We followed the example, and made a light meal. 
The bear’s oil was cold and not grateful to our palates. 
We have since seen that this way of eating is often 
practiced among them; though cold Indian bread dipped 
in the oil is more frequently used. 


May 18th. Last evening after we had lain down to 
rest, Cornplanter and his son Henry came into our 
apartment and informed me he would like to know what 
we intended to say to his people in council. We told 
him we would inform him in the morning; which this | 
morning we complied with and let him know that we © 
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could not tell all we should say, for we believed on such 
occasions it was right to wait on the Good Spirit to be 
directed. We read to him the certificate sent by the 
Indian Committee, which particularly pointed to our 
business; also General Wilkinson’s letter with which he 
appeared satisfied. His son Henry, who has had an 
English education in and about Philadelphia, interpreted 
for us, for his father can neither speak nor understand 
English. Henry was our interpreter on all occasions 
whilst among them. He was not ready and we believe 
the business we went on suffered for the want of one 
better qualified. 


About twelve o’clock between thirty and forty of 
their principal men met in council, which Cornplanter 
opened by a short speech, expressing his satisfaction in 
seeing us come riding through the bushes, and that it 
was the Good Spirit which preserved us in our long 
journey, for which they were very glad. He then in- 
formed us of their poverty, the poorness of their houses, 
which were covered with bark, and their inability to 
make good ones. We thought the latter of this speech 
was calculated to draw our charity. He then let us 
know that all were met who were likely to attend; that 
their women could not come but the men would let 
them know what we said to them, we having particu- 
larly requested their women might attend. 


We then opened our business by letting them know 
the love their old friends, the Quakers, have for them, 
and our willingness to take a long journey to see them; 
some of us having left loving wives and tender children 
with comfortable dwellings, and exposed ourselves to 
the hardships and difficulties of a perilous journey, with 
no other view than for their improvement. We then 
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read the epistle or instrument of writing the commit- 
tee sent, which particularly opened the design and cause 
of our coming amongst them. It was read by para- 
graphs and interpreted with some difficulty. We next 
read General Wilkinson’s letter; then dropped some ad- 
vice, wishing them when they took our proposals into 
consideration, they would guard against discouragements 
that might present in their looking forward towards a 
change in their manner of living, for we did not doubt 
but there might be many difficulties in their way, and 
their progress might be slow; yet there are accounts 
among the writings of the white people of a people who 
lived beyond the great waters in another island, who 
many years ago lived much like they do now, yet were 
by industry and care become very good farmers and 
mechanics of all kinds and from that people many of 
these fine leggings with the other striped and nice 
clothing they had on, came. 


We then let them know we had a boat coming up 
the Allegheny River with various kinds of goods among 
which were a number of plough-irons, hoes, axes, 
shovels, and spades, with carpenter’s, mason’s and 
cooper’s tools which we intended never to take away; 
but leave amongst them; but while our young men 
stayed they should be placed in their care to lend out 
to them as they wanted and when done with were to be 
returned. Upon our letting them know we had nothing 
more to say amongst them at this time, they informed 
us they would take our proposals into consideration, and 
give us an answer tomorrow. 


May 19th. The Indians were this day in council on 
the business we laid before them. ‘They divers times 
sent their difficulties for us to explain some part of the 
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business we had opened to them. One of them was, 
how they should draw their ploughs, seeing they had no 
oxen? We let them know we had seen two horses run- 
ning about their town, and that was enough to draw one 
plough, and if they would save some of the money 
they were to get of the white people, they might buy a 
pair of oxen, and they would draw another plough; and 
that our young men would lend them their horses some 
times, that we did not expect any great matters from 
them at first, and that these would do to make a be- 
beginning. 

With this answer they appeared pretty well satisfied, 
though we thought it was very evident it was not such 
a one as the question was fully calculated for. At an- 
other time they told us we must wait with patience for 
an answer for it was a great thing and they were all 
consulting about it in their houses. About five o’clock 
they informed us they were nearly ready to give us an 
answer, and wished to know if it would suit us this 
evening. We let them know we were waiting their time 
but as the day was far spent, left it with them to judge 
whether this evening would be suitable. About six- 
thirty some of them met us. The opportunity I thought 
was owned, a degree of solemnity attending. After a 
short pause Cornplanter opened the council. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of his speech: 


Brothers, the Quakers, listen now to what I am going 
to say to you. You know, Brothers, that the red peo- 
ple are poor; the great Spirit has made them of another 
language, so that it is very hard for us to understand 
one another plainly as there is no person here that can 
interpret very well. 


Brothers, we take great plains to settle the proposals 
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you made to us, but we differ in opinions, and we must 
take great pains to have everything complete. 
Brothers, we suppose the reason you came here, 
was to help poor Indians some way or other, and you 
wish the chiefs to tell their warriors not to go on so bad 
as they have done; and you wish us to take up work 
like the white people. Now, Brothers, some of our 
sober men will take up work and do as you say, and if 
they do well, then will your young men stay longer 
here, but some others will not mind what you say. 


Brothers, we can’t say a word against you. It is 
the best way to call Quakers brothers. You never 
wished our lands, you never wished any part of our 
lands; therefore we are determined to try to learn your 
ways and those young men may stay here two years to 
try. By that time we shall know whether Morris will 
leave us any land, for last summer we sold our land, 
and we don’t know yet whether we shall get what we 
reserved or whether we shall get our money, but by 
that time we shall know and then if they like it your 
young men may stay longer. 


Brothers, if your young men stay here, we want 
them to learn our children to read and write. 


Brothers, two of you are going home again. If they 
hear anything about our land or our money they must 
write to these young men here, and they must tell us if 
we are like to be cheated. Brothers, this is all I have 
to say.” 
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The Day's Work | - 


How hard they worked, that’s the thing that im- 
presses most of all a collector of old time tales. As he 
travels about, talking with one very old person after an- 
other, he meets with it at every turn, the simple re- 
counting of early lives spent at labor, the like of which 
the world now knoweth not, at least this section of the 
world. One cannot but be more and more deeply im- 
pressed with a consciousness of the tremendous price the 
pioneers paid for the foundations of the soft, rubber tired, 
electric lighted, steam heated way of living, that we of 
the present time, have fallen heir to. 


From early dawn till darkness came, they worked, and 
then lighted their dim candles or rag-wick lamps and 
worked yet an hour or two at tasks within doors. The 
story of the pioneer settler is a tale of toil, of a constant, 
unceasing battle with the bare elements of nature to 
gain food and clothes and shelter and heat for his family. 
In the beginning nobody had any money. In a letter 
he wrote to his superior officer in the Holland Land 
Company in Philadelphia, Harm Jan Huidekoper says, 
among numerous other references to the poverty of the 
people of Western Pennsylvania, “I traveled for seventy- 
five miles along one of the main roads without finding a 
man who could change me a five dollar note.” 


There was very little money in the country till land 
owners began marketing their lumber down the river. 
The portion of the pioneer was hard work and very 
small pay. The first shingle makers earned fifty cents a 
day, and the day consisted of twelve hours. The wage 
of the first sawmill and logging hands was fifteen to 
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twenty dollars a month. Early school teachers taught 
for as little as twelve dollars a month. As late as 1860 
a hired girl could be engaged for five dollars a month, 
most of which she saved to buy a paisley shawl, the one 
most coveted article of feminine attire in that day. 


Consider the labors of one woman, Mrs. Samuel 
Arters of Pittsfield Township, who, in the fall of 1849, 
felt that she must have a new woolen dress. There was 
no money to buy material, her husband raised sheep but 
the wool had long since been sheared and sold. But Mrs. 
Arters, in bringing home the cows, had noticed clots of 
wool caught in briars where the sheep had pastured. 
This gave her an idea. She collected the stray bits of 
wool, which made a good bagful. She washed and 
carded and spun that wool, wove it into good homespun, 
dyed it with walnut juice and made her a dress she wore 
more than ten years. 


Those honest, toiling, strong brown hands of our 
pioneers that held the axe and plough and distaff; those 
beloved hands that rocked the cradle of our civilization 
and now have done with their labors and are forever at 
rest, we honor and revere their memory. May we be at 
least a little worthy of the ideals and memories the 
owners of those toil-worn hands have left us. 
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ERRATA 


The word “Conewango,” of Seneca origin, transliter- 
ates as follows: Ga-noh-wa-go. The vowels are long 
when pronounced, there is a slight nasal sound to the 
“G.” It means, “Under (or below) the rapids.” 


Six months previous to the organization of the Pres- 
byterian church, as herein described, a “class” was or- 
ganized by Methodists near Youngsville. While, strictly 
speaking, this may have been the first actual church “‘or- 
ganization” in the county, data concerning it was meager. 
As rather complete data was obtainable on the organi- 
zation of the Presbyterian church it was deemed best to 
use this. 


Samuel Smith, of Titusville, at the age of sixteen 
years helped his father, William Andrew Smith, do the 
actual drilling of the Drake well. Mr. Smith says the 
center bitt used was one and one-half inches in diameter 
and three feet long. The second bitt was between two 
and one-half inches and approximately the same length 
as the first. The reamer used was four inches in di- 
ameter and three feet long. The Drake Well was first 
dug down sixteen feet, till water was encountered. Then 
five inch pipe was driven to the rock and the drills used. 
The tools referred to by Mr. Gilfillen were undoubtedly 
center bitts. 
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